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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN  THE  UNITES  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  present  age  may  be  considered  an  epoch  of  transition  in 
llie  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  full 
of  signs.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a  greater  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  through  all  nations,  com- 
bining ttiany  and  various  agencies  for  that  work;  as  well  as  a 
closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers  of  salvation  and 
truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Catholic 
Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  preparmg  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its 
foundation.  Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  fraternal  union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
World  and  those  of  the  New ;  a  land  in  which  Christianity  (the 
destined  leaven  for  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  how  various  so- 
ever) developes  its  activities  under  secular  relations  so  entirely 
novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors 
M'CuNTOCK  and  Blumenthal  had  determined  to  put  this  volume, 
the  fruit  of  my  earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence 
opened  for  views  which  we  ourselves  (amid  manifold  struggles, 
yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit)  have  recognized  as  true, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a  way  right  on 
through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
given  to  each  his  own  charisma,  and  with  it  each  must  work  for 
all.  What  is  true  and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it 
to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what  is  true,  must  prove  itself  such 
by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that 
has  been  manifested  upon  earth — that  Life  in  which  the  Divine 
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glory  irradiated  earthly  existence — is  indeed  the  greatest  ol  hu- 
man tasks.  Yet  the  attempt  is  not  presumptuous  (as  I  have  said 
in  the  preface  to  the  German  edition),  if  it  be  made  upon  the 
Gospel  basis :  every  age  witnesses  new  attempts  of  the  kind.  It 
is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  life ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.  Every  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  compelled  anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  is  indeed 
the  way  to  this  intimacy  ;  but  science  also  has  its  part  to  do,  and 
this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.  But  yet,  in  view  of  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffused  into  wider  and  more  distant 
circles,  without  fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
dimness  that  surrounds  us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects 
of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we 
soon  receive  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestow 
ing  tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's  great  works  may  be  more 
worthily  praised  1 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book 
has  arisen  '(and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  which  yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a 
preparatory  crisis  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take  o'ffence  at  finding  not  only 
many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand,  but  also  views  at  va- 
riance with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undisturbed.  The 
English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where  every 
thing  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that 
find  place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  life-questions 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than 
in  vehement  controversies  about  church  order  and  other  unessen- 
tial points.  It  would  be  easier,  then,  for  them  to  forget  their  minor 
differences,  and  rally  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to  this  end, 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  thart  some  readers  onac 
quaiuted  with  the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  de 
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veloped  new  infellectual  necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the 
truth  believingly,  may  take  offence  at  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
this  hook.  Especially  will  this  he  likely  to  happen  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  ttistinguish  what  is  Divine  from 
what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record ;  to  discriminate  its  immutable 
essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men  have  apprehended 
it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would 
lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure;  I  would 
wlliingiy  give  offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transi- 
tory offence,  tending  afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge 
and  confirm  his  faith.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transatlantic  Church  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge.  Nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole  responsibility,  have 
introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public:  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
but  will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever.  Nay^  I  beHevc  that  it 
will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately  understood  ;  that  men  will  be 
better  prepared  to  tight  with  and  to  conquer  that  inrushing  infidelity 
against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  must  be  power- 
less in  any  land ;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new  theology, 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  ol  a  new  creation;  the  Lord  will 
build  himself,  in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in 
which  to  dwell ;  and  neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor 
a  profane  appetite  for  novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord 
which  is  now  preparing.  May  we  never  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty." 
Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one  foundation  than  which 
none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the  time ;  let  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men,  be 
burned  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  whjch  the  American  mind  has  received 
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from  ftie  profound  Coleridge,  who  (like  Schleiermacheb  among 
ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed, 
and  may  still  further  contribute,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved  country. 

A.  Ne ANDES. 
Bffln,  Novemler  4    I8i7. 
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The  work,  of  which  an  EngHsh  version  is  presented  in  this 
volume,  appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed 
through  four  editions,  from  the  last  of  which*  this  translation  has 
been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Neakdee  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  writing  a  "  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,"  and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the 
"  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles."  ■  He  would  doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at 
some  period,  to  give  a  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Church;  and,  indeed,  he  states  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  (page  xxi.).  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
task,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was 
the  publication,  in  1835,  of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Christ,"-|-  a  work 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely 
in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany 
may  be  useful  to  readers  not  famihar  ■with  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting  our  incapacity 
to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  ts 
regarded  by  many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was 
not  in  German  soil  that  the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modem 
times  took  root.  It  was  by  the  deistical' writers  of  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred records  was  first  openly  assailed.  The  attacks  of  Toland, 
Chubb,  RJorgan,  &c.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credibil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers;   and  their  blows  were 
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aimed,  avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing 
their  object,  but  in  making  any  very  strong  or  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has  an  infidelity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Germany.  The  English 
Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wolfenbiillol  fragments,  set  the 
German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  un 
known  before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a 
freedom  amounting  to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  de- 
nial of  the  authority  of  the"  word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Still,  professed  theologians,  of  great  talents  and 
learning,  and  holding  high  official  positions,  adopted  a  theory  (the 
so-called  Rationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed  infidelity, 
and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  diffusing  its  poison  to  a  painful  extent. 
The  declared  aim  of  the  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible 
on  rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  im- 
poetors,  nor  denying  the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  religious  instruction,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  every 
thing  supernatural;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed,  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  oi  miraculous  way.  The 
miracles,  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done 
in  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  philosophy  of  the  expositor 
might  suggest.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles* 
at  all,  but  simple  natural  facts;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had 
misunderstood  the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the 
Bacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not ;  e.  g.,  when  Christ  "  healed  the 
sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician,  with 
skill  and  success;  when  he  "raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored 
men  from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  he  "  subdued  the  storm,"  there 
was  simply  a  happy  "coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples ;  when  he  fed  the  "  five  thousand," 
he  only  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opening  their  stores  to  feed 
the  hungry  multitude,  &c.,  &c.  But  even  this  elastic  exegesis, 
when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain  every 
case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding, 
and  new  methods  were  demanded.     For  men  who  had  gone  so 
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for,  it  was  easy  to  go  farther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared  ;  thi« 
passage  was  doubtful,  that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In 
short,  "criticism,"  as  this  desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was 
called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any  thing,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothing,  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  rationalist 
agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernatural  1st  in  admitting  that  there 
was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efforts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verily 
from  the  envelopements  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  tradition 
had  invested  it.  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities 
to  which  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was 
soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was 
no  criticism  at  ali ;  that  the  objections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English 
Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of 
interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen  might  be 
avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between 
open  infidelity  and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on 
the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rational- 
ism. Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled ;  its  Tholucks  and  Hengstenbergs  stood 
ritrong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Nitszch  applied  the  clear- 
est logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  phi- 
losophized religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and  Hase  upheld  reason 
as  the  judge  of  revelation ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  ihe  old  ra 
tionalism,  though  with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  oi 
boldness. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
of  applying  the  mylhical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  Al!  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  the  mytho-mania,  since  the  new  school  of  archieologers  have 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen  mythology.  A  mythis  omnis  pris- 
ccrum  hominum  cum  hisloria  turn  philosophia  procedit,  says  Heyne : 
and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  "  if  the  early  history  of  every 
people  is  mythical  why  not  the  Hebrew?"*  The  mere  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss :  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
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Eiciiliorn,  Gabler,  Vater,  &c.,  had  made  use  of  it.  His  claim  ia 
to  have  given  a  completeness  lo  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  appli- 
cation, which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus 
lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea ;  that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so 
impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching  as  that  they  believed 
nim  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of  historical  truth 
contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet  he  as- 
cribes no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expect- 
ed ;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and 
office;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested  by  his  followers, 
"  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah ;  therefore  such  and  such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to 
him."  "The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom ;  not  an  indefinite  longing  either,  but 
an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Mo- 
ses had  promised  (Deut.,  xviii,,  15)  'a  prophet  like  unto  himself,' 
a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts,  iii.,  22 ;  vii., 
37).  The  Messiah  was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his 
throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt.,  xxii.,  42 ;  Luke,  i.,  32) ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  bom  in  the  iittle 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John,  vii.,  42 ;  Matt.,  ii.,  5).  In  the  old  legends 
the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed  to  the 
prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  ?  Must  not  his 
hfe  he  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  prophets  t  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a 
whole,  was  expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstop- 
ped ;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &.c.  (Isa.,  xsxv.,  &c.).  These  ex- 
pressions, part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely  figurative,  came  to 
be  literally  understood  (Matt.,xi.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  21,  sqq.) ;  and  thus, 
even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 
tinually  fining  out  with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  le- 
gends respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  exist- 
ed ready-made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings."* 
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These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss's  theory ;  his 
book  is  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts 
of  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  in  the  Evangelists.  A  few  in- 
stances of  his  procedure  will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
miraculous  conception  in  Matt.,  i,,  22 :  "  All  thia  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,"*  &c.  "  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond 
to  this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really  did  oc- 
cur, and  so  arose  the  myth,"  The  account  of  the  star  ot  the  Magi- 
ans,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  Numbers,  xxiv.,  17;  Psa.  Ixxii,,  10;  Isa.,  !x.,  1-6,|  &c 
The  temptation  of  Christ  was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job :  its 
separate  features  helped  out  by  Exod.,  xxxiv,,  28 ;  Lev.,  xvi.,  8, 
10 ;  Deut,  ix.,  94  &c.  The  Transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point 
in  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  29-35.5     So  we  might  go  through  the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  won- 
derful sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits 
would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that 
unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Christianity;  and  the  question 
was,  what  should  be  done  ?  The  Prussian  government  was  dis- 
posed to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book;  and  many  evangelical 
theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
it.  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated 
to  give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  aa  wearing,  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that 
it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that 
the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  event  has  shown  that  he  was  right.  Replies  to 
Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gospel  histories  were  sub- 
jected to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind 
of  Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view  of 
their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service. 
His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beggarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture are  nowhere  more  effectually  dissected  than  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander,  Eh- 

•  Strausa,  i.,  $  23.  t  Hiid.,  $  3S.  1  Ibid.,  j  EB.  f  IHd.,  $  107. 
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rard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  interpretations  which, 
in  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evangelical  co m men ti tors. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversiea 
of  this  kind  here  ?  We  cannot  help  it.  Strauss's  book,  at  first, 
could  not  find  a  respectable  publisher  in  England  ;  and  a  garbled, 
translation,  containing  its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a 
cheap  form  for  the  million.  The  same,  or  a  similar  abridgment, 
has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  And 
within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in  three  hand- 
some volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
its  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too 
sadly  true  to  be  denied.  The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  ]  847, 
contains  an  article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the 
Evangelists  in  the  coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers, 
with  obvious  complacency,  to  the  signs  of"  unbelief  or  illumination" 
(it  cares  not  which)  that  are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of 
Christ  has  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part 
of  its  merits ;  indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  record  with  great  clearness  and  skill ;  it  invests 
the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the  fresh  colours  of  life,  without  re- 
sorting to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings ;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reverence,  to  learn  and 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  characteristic  of  spirituahty, 
so  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  worksof  this  great  writer,  is  espe- 
cially prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  the /ac(s  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  sph-it. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  diflera 
in  his  views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpreta- 
tion, from  most  Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  lo  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.  It  was  at  one  time  our  purpose  to  append 
notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most  objectionable ;  but  af- 
ter mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  o^n  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to  do 
it.     The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
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Bnre,  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  it.  Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refuted 
elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes 
this  preface  must  disarm  ail  severity.  Let  iis  remember,  in  our 
judgment  of  what  may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion 
in  the  book,  that  its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground 
that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  "  dimness"  which  this  great  man 
confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  devotion  to  it.  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his 
paths,  are  different  from  ours ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  oui 
hearts,  and  may,  perhaps,  confirm  our  faith,  to  see  that  he  reaches, 
after  all,  the  general  results  of  Evangelical  theology. 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  not  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
late German  ;  and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into 
intelligible  English,  Neander's  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted a  literal  version  (for  we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly  gone  into  mere  paraphrase. 
We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  to  express 
It  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better  assured  than  our- 
selves that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the  original 
work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which  de- 
mand explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters, 
and  sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  para- 
phrases of  Scripture  passages  we  have  substituted  the  words  of 
the  English  version,  where  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the 
sense  ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which  he  had  merely  alluded, 
are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred 
from  the  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explana- 
tion to  put  them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Neander's  wishes,  as  kindly  commmii 
trated  to  us  by  himself. 

January  5,  1348. 
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In  the  Preface  to  my  Representatioa  of  the  Christian  Keligion 
and  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  the 
separate  pubiication  of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my 


ned  for  me  to  treat  of 
fe station  and  existence 
and  Ministry  of  the 


General  History  of  the  Church.  It  remain 
that  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  maniii 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself,  viz.,  the  Lift 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  portion  of  my  work. 
I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the  lofty  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter  I  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  my 
General  History,  have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting 
in  God,  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

Yet  weli  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of 
Christ!  "Who,  indeed  (as  Herder  finely  answered  Lavater), 
could  venture,  after  John,  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  ?"*  Who 
will  not  agree  with  Anna  Maria  von  Sckurmann,  that  such  an 
attempt  is  "to  paint  the  sun  with  charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"+ 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  man- 
ifestation that  has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  ?     The  artist,  in- 

■  "  Z  write  the  life  of  Chris^-J?    Never.    The  EvaDgeliBts  hare  written  it  us  it  caa 

heren  KenDtniES  Lavs.ter's,  TOn  Ulrich  Hegeoer:  Leips.,  1836.)  May  the  good  Znricheis, 
who  hsiva  lately  shown  themaelvea  eo  worthy  of  their  sires  in  their  resistance  to  revilation- 
aty  violence  and  their  enlhusinam  fix  the  faith  {dogma  Chritiiantim  iJnjmB  pupstart,  An- 
gustin.  opua  imperf.  c.  Julian,  ii.,  e),  erect  a  Christian  national  memorial  by  an  edition,  an 

♦  Cf.  aeinhflrd,  Plan  Jbsu.  1 ;  Henbncr'a  Anra, 
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spired  by  devotion,  paints  a  picture  of  Christ  without  anj  aid  from 
history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the  idea  of  Christ.  Bui  we  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ, in  fragments  at  least;  and 
there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion  to  frame  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific 
progress,  this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages ;  and  at 
particular  epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always 
felt  anew.  The  image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
ever  renews  its  youth  among  men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending  youthful  vigour.  What  Pno- 
TIU3  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among  different  nations 
may  be  applied  to  dliferenf  periods  of  time,  viz.,  "  that  each,  by  a 
new  representation,  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image  of 
Christ."  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  ditferent  periods 
must  be  distinguished.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  humanity,  as  already  appeared;  others, 
by  dissolution  and  crisisj^repare  the  way  for  it.  Our  sge  belongs 
to  the  latter  class :  we  stand  betw'een  the  old  world  and  a  new 
one  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel. 
For  the  fourth  time  Christianity  is  preparing  a  new  epoch  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  Our  labors  can  only  be  preparatory  to  that  new 
creation,  when,  after  the  regeneration  of  Ufe  and  science,  the  great 
acts  of  God  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of  fire  !* 

But  it  may  be  (juestioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
authorities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the 
life  of  Christ  ?  Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  an  intuition  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole ;  and,  there- 
fore, science  must  undertake  to  free  it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it 
on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity  since  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the  living 
source  from  which  every  thing  in  life  and  science,  which  has 
really  enriched  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed ;  a 
far  different  thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which, 
without  it,  must  ever  be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this 
last  is  the  most  wretched  of  servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a 
new  beginning  of  EibHcal  criticism,  of  New  Testament  exegesis, 

*  Most  keenly  does  tbe  suthor  feel  [as  did  his  lato  friend,B.  JacnU,  whci  has  left  bebiud 
Urn  a  blessed  and  ioQQared  meaiory)  that  his  work  hears  the  marks  of  its  ptoduotion  in  an 
age  of  crisis,  of  'Eolation,  of  pain,  and  of  throes. 
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of  inquiries  into  the  formalion  of  the  canon.  There  are  great  dif- 
ficulties, indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,*  in  the  work  which 
we  have  lo  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only  stimu- 
late us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquish- 
ing our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either 
of  antiquity  or  novelty ;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of 
the  preparations,  however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of 
history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and 
place  it  in  a  pre-historical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing 
here,  as  I  have  sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work 
itself. 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of 
the  age,  I  must  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  my 
"  Apostolic  Age ;"  and  to  my  letter  to  Dewak,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Hamburg.  Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
true,  or  most  probable,  after  candid  and  earnest  inquiry,  with 
all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I  utter,  without 
looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do  must, 
as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There 
are  two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.,  those 
who  will  forcibly  make  all  things  new,  and  fancy,  in  their  folly, 
that  they  can  shake  the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine; 
and  those  who  would  retain,  and  forcibly  reintroduce,  even  at  the 
expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth,  every  thing  that  is  old ;  nay, 
even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall  not  please  those  hy- 
percritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbitrary  subtil- 
ty,  at  once  superrationa!  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism — or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds^cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
alike  at  variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  it ;  both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There 
is  need  of  criticism  where  any  thing  is  communicated  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  tradition  in  written  records;  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  child-like  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  or  Christian  theoIogy,f  but  is  necessary  to  a  just 

*  Whererer  I  have  not  aare  giDOnds  for  decision,  I  say  "perJtapi .-"  nor  am  I  aahamod 
of  it,  unfashionable  as  "  perhaps"  ia,  nowadays,  in  matters  of  science.  Would  that  om 
yoinG  votaries  of  science  would  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  words  of  NlRDUHR,  on  the  de- 
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acuteness*  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  wliich  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child- 
like faith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the 
critical  element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved, 
as  it  «ere,  m  the  fiie  of  temptation;  this  Is  the  tenlalio  (particu- 
larly in  thif,  age  of  scientific  stiuggle)  which  must  go  along  with 
oratiQ  and  meditatto,  in  the  depths  of  the  earnest  ^nd  humble 
spirit  Without  thi"!  pne-stly  consecration,  there  can  be  no  theol- 
ogy. It  thii\cs  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

God  reveaJs  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  in  his  works.  In 
both  we  see  a  s(i\f-revealing,  se\{-conceaUng  God,  who  makes  him- 
self known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him  ;■(■  in  both  we 
find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find 
contradictions  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden  except  from  him 
who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence ;  in  both,  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  iaw  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  tested  in 
receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the  bodily, 
man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Berlii,Al2/ IB,  1837. 

needs  h  aplritiial  mm3,  a  3eep  oequaiutanco  wltli  divme  tii!ii/;?i  tuid  lie  must  study  the 
Soriptnrea  with  his  heart  as  well  as  head,  anlees  he  wishes  his  HwiJngy  to  be  robbed  of  iu 

*  Not  too  sharp,  so  as  to  be  noKhed. 

t  This  is  the  pervading  thought  of  Pascal  (tbo  sage  foe  all  ovitqiiiig)  in  his  Peiisiea, 
thai^  hleuded  with  many  errors  of  Catliolicism  and  absolute  rred«B^attion,  QreaX 
tlianka  ueilae  to  Aiu^erf  for  the  edition  of  this  W3rk  (1314)  m  iii  arvmal  fo-m. 
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THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


The  reception  of  this  work  among  tlie  opposing  tlieological 
pailies  of  the  age  lias  been  sucli  as  I  anticipated  in  tlie  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vin- 
dicate myself  against  special  accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  principles  of  my  theological  procedure  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally  be  justified.  To 
answer  the  revilings  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  prejudice  on 
either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms 
no  part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  my  own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon 
the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Schulz 
has  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine  Darmstddtiscke  Kirchenxeitung, 
which  opposes  me  merely  by  dictatorial  decisions ;  and,  by  isola- 
ting various  passages*  of  my  work  from  their  connexion,  ascribes 
to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my  whole  theological  system 
What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  candidly  exam- 
ines that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions  of 
my  words ;  perversions  in  which  Schulz  shakes  hands  with  men  oi 
a  school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his 
integrity,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest 
perversions  ;  as  the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  reason  so  admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in, 
his  remarks  upon  "  Reason  which  is  not  Reason"  (ii.,  492).  Of 
those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he  says :  "  Their  belief 
is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's  reason  except 
in  his  belief.     They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  observes, 

*  The  reviewer  has  been  oble  to  point  oatbgt  one  oversight — certainly  do  proof  of  care- 
less baste  in  a  work  on  such  a  subject.  The  mistake  was  one  which  might  have  happened 
to  anyone  in  an  anlncky  moment,  which  could  not  foil  to  be  noticed  by  any  one.  and  woicli. 
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or  in'ers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are— whether  they  agree 
wi:h  their  canon  or  not;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This 
star.d-point  as  surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all 
just  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  uncon- 
sciously) to  falsehood,  as  does  the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  which  [ays  down,  as  a  standard,  a  definite  num- 
ber of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith  connected,  and 
makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudices  have  led 
to  similar  results. 

"  What,"  inquires  Sohdlz  several  times,  "  will  the  believers  ir 
creeds  say  to  this  1"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  o 
men,  I  am  indifferent ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  far  m 
statements  accord  with  ti-uth,  especially  Christian  truth.  It  1? 
proper  that  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  go  along  with  those  whs 
oppose  "  creed-believers"  (to  use  Schulz's  term)  so  far  as  this 
viz.,  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing  symbols  (ex- 
cept the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convic- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies-,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit*  that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces 
all  truly  Christian  creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all 
human  representation^  of  the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with 
tlie  varying  culture  of  the  time)  of  Christian  truth,  will  produce 
a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the  Church's  developement, 
if  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression  of  the  animating 
faith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I  go 
along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed- believers)  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.,  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  (not,  however,  excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  ele- 
ment of  affinity  for  God  [Gottverwandte]  in  human  nature); and 

•  The  Holy  Spirit  going  ont  from  faith  ia  Christ,  who  was  cmcified  for  the  sins  of  mei.. 
nbo  truly  rose  from  thu  daad  and  HScDDdod  to  hoBven;  Iho  Hoi/ Spirit,  which  has  prDTed 
itself  the  same  sinco  tho  first  Christiaa  PcDtecoBt,  at  all  timei,  Bmong  all  people,  learned 
or  uulearaed  ;  tuit  (he  changofol  spirit  of  tho  times,  which  oorrespoads  more  neatlj  to  what 
is  callGd  io  the  New  Testament  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  whose  maiiifeGlationB  stand 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Huly  Spirit. 
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ol  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.*  The  essential 
part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  togeth- 
er with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed 
bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church;  which,  on  this  basis, protests  against  all  popery 
whether  the  Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age  ;  against 
human  statutes,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Schulz  reproaches 
me  for  speaking  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  On  the  othoi 
hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  this  truth,  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their  basis,  and  so  plainly 
written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied  by  any  man. 
He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  "natural  reason"  and  "self- 
righteousness"  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well- 
established  right  in  the  Evangelical  Church;  the  conceptions 
which  ihey  express  are'closely  connected  with  its  fundamenta. 
principle ;  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthro- 
pology.* They  are  not  the  offshoot  of  a  "new  Evangelical" 
Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  faith.  It  is  a  mere  pretended 
"enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  destroying, 
prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements  a 
source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Hase  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
spoken  of  my  work  in  the  Jakrbucher  fur  wissenschaftliclie  Krl- 
tik;  hut  it  would  take  more  space  than  a  preface  will  allow  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologet- 
ics and  Dogmatics  on  which  he  touches  in  his  review.  I  can  only 
remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  (although  it  must 
proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  alone  can  afford 
a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand  for  its  found- 
ation a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 

*  It  is  a  trick  of  Jesuitism  (wfcicli  ia  liy  no  meona  confined  to  ona  form,  bot  often  Hssames 
the  shape  of  the  ianaticism  of  reason  or  anderatanding)  to  protest  (in  Jorm)  against  the  tea- 
dencies  of  the  joamiJ  called  the  Evai^eliseh:  Kiroienzeiiiini-,  while,  in/aci,  Iha  protest  is 
net  meant  to  hear  against  these  tendencies — not  against  an^quated  dc^imas— bnt  aga'msl 
the  uDChangeable  tondamental  troths  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  truths  whicb  can  appear  to 
be  antiqaated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and  saperfidal  spirit  of  the  times  ;  a  spirit  as 
contracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  oae-sided- 
nesS,  the  eiaggerations  and  multiform  sicfclines*  of  the  tendencies  referred  lo  may  havo 
eentribated  lo  prodnce  a  reaction.  We  say  this  sine  ira  et  studio,  with  a  foil  sense  of  tba 
siuceie  and  earnest  zeal,  and  tlie  true  Chiistian  endeavoorB  and  resnlta  fif  those  teoden. 
cies  which  find  an  oi^^an  in  the  Kirclameit-mie. 
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work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  sLipraoaturalistic)  could 
be  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  facts,  which  are  more 
weighty  than  men's  conceptions,  changeful  as  they  are.  All  dog- 
matical theories  except  those  which  are  willing  to  (fc  violence  to 
history  must  agree  in  acknowledging  certain  facta.  What  I  have 
said  of  the  human  developement  of  the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes 
well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  status  exinanitionis ;  with- 
out this,  in  fact,  the  human  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  reality.  As 
to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until  I  can 
be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  faith  tha* 
leads  me  to  these  results ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  life 
has  been  too  much  affected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me 
to  glory  in  such  a  faith— to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of 
child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes  whose  Divine  confidence  is  ex- 
alted above  all  doubt.*  I  have  adopted,  them  from  consecutive 
reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  here;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting 
a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  affirming  the 
opposite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  ail  those  who  consider  the  Socralic  ignorance  as  folly,  and 
who  have  settled  beforehand  the  highest  (juestions — questions 
whose  right  answers  the  great  Melancthon  placed  among  the 
beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of  a  better  Ufe— my  dogmatical  system 
must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  Lileraturzeitung 
(Church-counsellor  Schwakz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a 
worthy  man,  who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even 
amid  differences  of  opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of 
serious  study — a  phenomenon  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this 
nge  of  selfish  and  excited  party  spirit.  I  am  gratified,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of  my  book  by  Dr. 
LiJcKE,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me  in  all  es- 
sential points. 

To  find  ourselves  at  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths 
with  men  whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts, 
even  though  our  convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying.     I  have 

*  Truth  before  bU  things.  I  would  EOt  teem  to  he  what  I  am  not.  This  book,  which  coaia 
inly  have  arigen  in  this  age  of  strife  and  discord,  is  iue1f  a  mirnir  of  tho  progress  of  m; 
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DO  sjmpathy  with  that  narr'iwness  of  mind  which  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of  opinions  which  we  our- 
selves must  reject.  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance  which,  in  its 
zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  wRich,  above  all  others 
breathes  huinility,  and  teaches' us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look 
down  haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific 
ability ;  or  even  seeks  tD  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  argu- 
ments by  what  is  intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the 
age,  to  pass  for  wit  and  humour, 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has 
induced  Dr.  Steauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  various  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
several  results  arrived  at  by  my  historical  inquiries.  In  his  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a  candour  and  love  of  truth 
which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere  intellectual  grentness. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  h  m  for  the  Lndne^s  with  which 
he  has  spoken  of  me  personalh  A  certain  degree  ol  harmtny, 
then,  may  be  attained  by  the  applicat  on  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  historical  criticism  w  hich  all  sound  thmkers  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  only  i  cejtain  degiee,  it  is 
easy  to  be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  leiched  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wider  differences  which  he  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject. 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differences 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling  These  iundamentU  dJFeiencea 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Steaubs  m  the  clos  ng  disseitition  of 
his  third  edition,  and  in  his  essiy  onthePeim'inent  md  theTian- 
sitory  (das  Bleibende  und  Vergangbche)  m  Chr  slnniti  They  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing  views  of  the  relition  of  God  ts  the 
world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of  the  relation  between  tho 
here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  contro- 
versy, to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new  view 
of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between 
Christian  Theism  and  a  system  of  world-  and  self-deification. 
This  system  (by  a  relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  it- 
self in  theological  and  philosophical  rationalism,  in  order  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  life  and  thought.     Symptoms  of  it  can  be  detected  In  iho 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  that 
preceded  the  Reformation ;  and  It  would  have  broken  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the  Refor- 
mation suppressed  i!  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  uttered,  with  his'  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  con 
nexion  akin  to  this :  Bogmatum  semina,  qua  longe  graniora  tumul 
tus  aliquando  excitatura  fuerant,  nisi  Lutkerus  exortus  esset  ac  stu- 
dia  hominum  alio  traxisset  (Corpus  Reformator.,  tom.  i.,  f.  1083), 
Far  be  it  from  nie  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a 
truth  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind  knows,  at  the  same 
time,  how  far  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on  (he 
other  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be 
raised  above  their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles 
of  his  age  will  be  willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself, 
to  be  mild  in  his  judgments  of  others,  who,  although  they  may 
have  been  further  carried  away  by  those  same  struggles,  have 
preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming  moderation.  It  is  ihe  principle 
alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that  cannot  be  judged  too  strictly, 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modern  times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christ'nnity  with  the 
principle  of  modern  mis-culture,  but  also  to  the  sp.r.t  which  seeks 
to  reduce  ali  minds  to  one  mode  of  doctrinal  conception — to  the 
stand-point  which  strives  to  make  the  piece-work  of  human  knowl- 
edge absolute.  "  The  man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly 
life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  he  as  properly  and  really  historical  as 
any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  ali 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christian 
ity  which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  modern  phlloso 
phers  and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortal- 
ity, without  an  individuahty  of  man,  without  historical  faith — it 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all*  Again  and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.  Whoever  can  recon- 
i^iie  the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it, 
.md  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages ;  but  he  who  admits  the 
ubsolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap- 
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proached  by  ^isymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  ol 
possessing  any  system  of  religion."*  May  the  man  who,  with  rare 
world-historical  insight,  was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the  times, 
be  heard  of  many  ! 
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PREFACE 


THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


I  HAVE  sought,  in  this  fourth  edition,  to  improve  as  far  as  1 
could,  both  the  matter  dnd  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it 
oecessavy  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  pref- 
aces upon  my  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  spite  of  a  diisire  to  economize  space,  to  republish  those 
prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a  remark  called  for  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  put  into  a  separ- 
ate preface.  Although  I  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion 
the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the  second  pref- 
ace) to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  repubhsh  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  anew 
among  the  strifes  of  the  age :  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  "  rd  h 
aeoM  diupoTspbiSev  Kreivsrat." 

A.  Weander 

Berlin,  Sd  Augmt,  18*5. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  IDEA  OF  THE  HISTOBY  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 
5  1,   The  Indifference  of  Criticism  r^ected. 

IT  has  been  often  said  that,  in  order  to  true  inquiry,  we  must  take  noth- 
ing for  granted.*  Of  late  this  Etateraent  has  been  reiterated  anew, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exposition  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  At  the 
outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet  such  a  demand.  To  comply  with 
it  is  impracticable ;  the  very  attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our 
being.  We  cannot  entirely  free  ourselves  from  presuppositions,  which 
aro  bom  with  our  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  prog 
ress  in  which  we  ourselves  are  involved.  They  control  our  conscious 
ness,  whether  we  will  or  no;  and  the  supposed  freedom  from  them  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  exchange  of  one  set  for  another.  Some  of 
ibese  prepossessions,  springing  from  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the 
nigral  order  of  the  universe,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  lawsf  of  the 
Creator,  constitute  the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
such  we  must  not  free  ourselves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  can  re 
b«l,  for  the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice, 
which  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  which  rule  by  no 
better  title  than  usurpation.  But  for  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science 
of  life  would  be  as  safe  as  the  way  of  life  jtsel£  Life  moves  on  in  the 
midst  of  such  diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  time,  which,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, which  subserve  a  higher  wisdom  by  balancing  each  other),  forms 
the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation.  On  the  one  hE.nd 
we  behold  efforts  to  bring  the  human  mind  again  into  bondage  to  the 
host  of  arbitrary  prejudices  which  had  long  enough  enslaved  it ;  and 

"••■J 
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on  tho  other,  we  see  a  justifiable  protest  against  tlies 

ning  into  the  extreme  of  rejecting  evea  those  holy  prepossessions  which 

ffugkt  to  rule  our  spiritual  beinjr,  and  which  alone  can  offer  it  true 

fteidom. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science?  Must  she  dismiss  all  prepos 
sessions,  and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  ?  Far  from  it. 
From  nothing  nothing  comes;  the  Father  of  spirits  alone  is  a  Creator. 
Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm  which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of 
truth — abstract,  formal  truth*  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  pre- 
possessions would  free  the  soul  from  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it 
can  connect  itself  with  its  source — the  source  of  all  truth — and  com- 
prehend it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  Tho  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  Grod,  the  only  creative  Spirit ;  and 
it.  is  its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, in  nature,  and  in  history.  So,  the  work  of  science  can  only  be  to 
distinguish  the  prepossessions  which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  ns 
to  recognize,  from  such  as  are  pwrely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  our  spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  ourselves  of  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  singleness  of  heart  to 
the  former,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by  which  light  from 
heaven  may  he  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All  that  the  intelkct  has  to  do 
in  regard  to  these  last  is  to  demonstrate  their  necessity,  and  to  show 
that  our  being  contradicts  itself  in  rebelling  against  them. 

§  9.   The  Truth,  that  Gkriat  is  God-Man,  presw^fposed, 

"What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we  must  aji 

proach  the  contemplation  of  the  Life  of  Christ?     It  is  one  on  which 

hangs  the  very  being  of  the  Christian  as  such ;  the  existence  of  the 

Christian  Church,  and  the  nature  of  Christian  consciouaness.t     It  is 

•  It  19  one  of  Pasoal'B  beet  thonglita,  tbnt  "  On  i 
In  v6ril^  liora  de  la  chsiM  u'est  pas  DLeo ;  c'est  so 

t  It  was  oneof  tlie  epoch-malcin^  ioiicatiooB  of  Schleiehhachir's  influeoce  upon  tlieal 
og7  tlist  be  sQccceded  in  stampigg  tbis  pbrase  (Christiait  conscioaEaessJ  as  cairent,  with 
the  meaning  tbat  be  asaigried  to  it,  in  an  age  which  (aWiongh  some  men,  bliad  to  the  leB- 
sona  of  history,  look  back  npon  it  longingly  aa  the  golden  age  of  our  nation)  was  gaiiied 
oi^yby  the  naked  underfltanding,  and  deatltate  at  once  of  faith  and  of  tmo  historic  aUnsigbt. 
He  used  it  to  denote  ChriBdanity  aa  an  undeniable,  self  revealing  power,  entering  into  the 
life  of  hnmanily;  an  immediate,  internal  power  lU  the  spiritual  world,  from  vhich  went 
forth,  and  is  ever  going  forth,  the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  roan,  and  which  prodncea  phe- 
nomena wliicb  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  This  phrase,  and  the  tbongbt  which  it 
expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  their  ^oand  against  tbat  formalism  of  thonght  which  is  so 
Hostile  to  ererj  thing  hamedicUe,  aod  wishes  to  fiubstitate  empty  abstractions  for  the  living 
powers  that  move  the  haman  race,  as  well  as  against  that  low  and  meanviewof  the  world 

build  rail-ways  and  set  steam-enginea  agoing.    As  the  intuitive  consciouEness  of  God  in- 
dicates to  tfle  human  mind  the  existence,  the  omnipresent  power  and  the  self  revelation  of 
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one  at  whoso  touch  of  power  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  world,  sprung  up 
in  a!l  the  vigour  of  a  now  creation.  It  gave  birth  to  alt  that  culture  (the 
modem  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient)  from  which  tBe  Germanic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Reformation,  It  is  the  very  root  and  ground  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its  attempts  to  separate  from 
this  root,  must  rest  upon  it :  indeed,  should  such  attempts  succeed,  it 
must  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  and  Msume  an  entirely  new 
form.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  belief  that  Jesui  Christia  the  Son  of  God  in 
a  sense  ■mhicit,  cannot  he  predicated  of  any  human  being, — the  perfect 
image  of  the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was  es- 
tranged from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life  itself  in 
humanity  appeared  ;  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  was  reali^d 

5  3.  This  prwupposeA  Truth  and  the  Historical  Accounts  imitually  con 
firm  and  illustrate  each  other, 
h     as  m  n    h  gh        ature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny  in  Chris- 
n        f    m  which  the  great  First  Truth  just  mentioned  is 
p      hi  ary  that  this  first  truth  should  be  shown  to  be 

11  1  eral  consciousness  of  man.     That  it  is  so  can 

b    2  1  f    m        haimony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepos 

f  h  e;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  belongs  more 

properly  to  the  department  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession ;  first,  because  it  satisfies  a  fun- 
damental want  of  human  nature,  a  want  created  by  history,  and  fore- 
shadijwlng  its  own  fulfilment;  and,  secondly,  because  this  view  of 
Chrifit'.fi  person  arose  from  the  direct  impression  which  his  appearance 
among  men  made  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the 
whole  human  race.  This  image  of  Chi'iat,  which  has  always  propa- 
gated itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself,  without  which, 
indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's  limited  intellect  could 
never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  have  originated  the  idea  of  God, 
so  the  image  of  Christ,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have 
sprung  froEQ  the  consciousness  of  sinful  humanity,  but  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a  Christ.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  iii  the  fragments  of  his 
history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit  which  inspires 


al  Deity, 
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[hese  fiogments,  and  enaMes  us  to  recognize  in  tliip.n  one  complete 
wiiole.*  It  ia  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life  wliich  has  spread  abroad 
through  all  ages  since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
ihe  peculiar  mark  of  this  Divine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  ground 
ed  in  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ;  that  it  i? 
nothing  else  hut  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ,  But 
as  we  often  fiad  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are  necessarily 
led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  fi'om  whom  the  fulbflowing  fountain 
of  Divine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  iia  purity;  the  Son  of  G-od,  and  the 
Kedeemer  of  men.  He  who  could  with  Divine  confidence  present 
himself  as  such  to  mankind,  and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satis- 
fy the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

N«w  if  we  can  show  that  tlie  Life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Fust  Truth  which  fotms  the  ground  of  our  concejrtion  of  it,  must  be 
unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contiary,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  frame 
the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole,  then  its  claims  will  be  established 
even  in  the  e\position  of  the  Life  itself.t     Nay,  the  idea  of  Christ 

'  &TRAII3S  mb)s  Leben  Jean  (part  ii,  p  7t9j,  bas  drawn  a  ysai  distiitction  between 
Cbe  abstract  idea  of  hamsn  perfecliou  which  ia  involrod  in  onr  conscioasaesB  of  siofohieBs, 
and  BeeuE  inseparable  from  oar  natoral  tendency  to  Hie  idea  of  GoD,  and  the  "  nctnal  (con- 
crele)  working  ont  of  the  pictnro,  with  the  tnuts  of  iadiTidnal  reality."  In  relation  to  this 
last  he  sajrs,  "  Snch  a.  fanltlcsa  pictnra  could  not  be  esbibiCed  by  a  sinful  man  in  a  sinful 
age;  but,"  adds  he,  "such  an  ago,  itself  not  free  fiom  these  defects,  wonldnot  be  conscious 
oftbem;  and  if  the  picture  is  only  elatched,  and  stands  in  need  of  ranch  illustration,  it  may, 
even  in  a  later  and  more  clear-siglited  age,  willing  to  afford  favorable  Ulustralione,  be  re- 
garded as  faultless."  In  opposition  to  this,  webavo  to  say  that  the  picture  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  which  bas  been  banded  dotrn  to  ns  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  ol  that  age,  but  a  far 
higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineamenla  o£  lie  picture,  eserted  a  regen 
eratmg  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on  all  aueceediug  generations.  The  image  of  hu- 
man perfec^on,  concretely  presented  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  tuaniibld  contradiction 
to  the  tendencies  of  bnmanity  in  that  period;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them,  dead, 
as  Ihey  were,  conld  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age,  camo  such  a  pic. 
ture  (a  picture  which  the  age  ilaolf  coold  not  completely  understand,  of  which  tbe  age  conld 
only  now  and  then  seize  a  congenial  trait  to  make  a  caricatoro  of),  the  contemplating  of 
which  raised  the  human  race  of  that  and  following  ages  to  a  new  developementof  spiritaal 
life  1  The  study  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  ibe  destiny  of  bnmani^;  anewcon- 
cepticn  of  what  the  ideal  of  hnmanvirtao  should  be,  and  a  new  theory  of  morals :  all  which 
vanish,  howaver,  when  we  withdraw  our  gsie  from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  ethics, 
which  had  taken  to  itself  only  certain  features  of  the  piclnre  broken  from  their  connesion 
witii  the  wbI>lB,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  tbat  bad  bound  themselves  np  with 
Bie  Christian  conacionsnesa,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating  tbe  unmutilated  historical 
Prototype  in  the  days  of  the  Beformatioa,  And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cnw  itseH 
loose,  either  in  tlie  popular  turn  of  thought  or  in  tbe  schools  of  philosophy,  from  this  his- 
torical relation,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Cbristtanity,  and  sets  np  a  new 
anddiflereut  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  grounded  in 

So  much  for  what  Strmni,  1,  t,  and  Baur  (Gnosis,  p.  655),  have  said  against  Schleier- 
macliei: 

t  Tilt  braffiaits  mioiiiaa!  ott  ipxHi'iXt,^  rf  Iru  UoSha!,  o'lm  ew!Sdaai  re  <o!  ip/iii,  as  Plato 
aaya,  in  a  different  connexion,  at  the  end  of  tbe  sixth  hook  of  Ibe  Sepai  Ik. 
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which  has  cutne  down  to  us  through  Christian  consciousness  (the  chiet 
element  of  which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles)  will,  by  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation  [i.  e., 
of  Christ  m  his  life),  bo  more  and  more  distinctly  defined  and  devel- 
oped in  it^  separate  features,  and  more  and  more  freed  from  foreign 
elementi 

So  It  10  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially  and 
beneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  race,  especially  if  the  results 
of  hii  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests.  We  form  in  ad- 
vance some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not  disposed,  from  any  doubt- 
ful acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before  us,  to  change  our  preconceived 
notion  for  an  opposite  one.  But  while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be 
our  guide  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  wdll  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  In  all  other 
men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal.  While 
in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern  the  Divine  principle  which 
forms  their  individuality,  the  archetype  of  their  manifestation  in  time, 
in  others  we  see  opposing  elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  carica- 
ture of  that  principle.  We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  such  men,  unle*  we  can  seize  upon  the  higher  element  which 
forms  the  individual  character ;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accurately 
a  man's  ovganic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  ex- 
pression, fail  completely  in  giving  the  entire  living  physiognomy.  But 
without  a  conception  of  the  living  whole  we  could  not  detect  the  sep- 
arate features  which  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side,  again,  if  wo  contemplate  the  whole  apart  from  the  individual 
features,  we  shall  only  form  an  arbitrary  .ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding 
to  the  reality. 

In  Christ,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never  contradict 
each  other.  ^1  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly  together  the  separate 
features  la  their  connexion  with  the  higher  unity  of  the  whole.  We 
presuppose  this  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
parts,  and  to  avoid  regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a 
caricature.     This  can    1      m  ly  be  done,  as  the  phenomena 

which  we  are  here  to  c  pi  d  alone,  and  can  be  compared 

with  no  other.     And  as  dy  ng  the  life  of  an  eminent  man, 

we  must  commune  with  1  p  no  der  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  his  heing,  so  we  mu     j    Id  1  es  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ 

whom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as  exalted  above  us,  that  He  him 
Belf  may  show  ua  his  Divine  image  in  the  mirror  of  his  Life,  and  teach 
us  how  to  distinguish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creating  from  the  nec- 
essary laws  of  our  being. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SOURCES  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST. 
§  4.   Traditional  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels, 

IN  using  the  authorities,  I  shall  follow  the  general  ruies  of  historical 
criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  compaiing  the  individual  accounts 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  A  correct  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  authorities  may  be  derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detail. 
The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case, 
show  that  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history  did  not  originate  in  any 
design  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  ac- 
counts of  separate  scenes  in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  writing  natilrally  soon  followed  the 
spread  of  Cliiistianity  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  much  accustomed 
to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  written 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ.*  T!ie  objections  of  Wdsse  against  this 
view  are  of  no  importatice,  Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  from  the 
compilation  of  such  sepai-ate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his 
introduction.f  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  whose  jiame  it  bears,  but  was  founded  on  an  ac- 
count written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  not  wholly) 
forthepurposeof  presentingthe  discourses  ofChrist  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5.  Genuineaeas  of  John's  Gospel. 
John's  Gospel,  which  contains  tiie  only  consecutive  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
froranone  other  than  that  "  beloved  disciple"  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  left  its  deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  Gospel's  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we  can- 
not even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  little  affected  by  the 
contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted  above  them.  Could  an  age 
involved  in  perpetual  contradictions,  an  age  of  religious  materialism, 
anthropomorphism,  and  one-sided  intellectualism,  have  given  birth  to  a 
production  like  this,  which  hears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformities! 

•  Sco  m,¥  Apostvl.  Geschkhti,  3d  edit.,  p.  131,  t  Lake,  i.,  I,  a. 
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How  mighty  must  the  man  have  been  who,  in  that  age,  could  procluue 
from  his  own  mind  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  this?  And  this  man, 
too,  in  a  period  almost  destitute  of  eminent  minds,  remained  in  total 
obscurity  !  Was  it  necessary  for  the  master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself 
the  capacity  and  the  calling  to  accomplish  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  day,  to  resort  to  a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  circula- 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  three  other 
Gospels  that  they  were  compiled  from  undesigned  fables,  we  are  told 
that  such  a  Gospe!  as  this  of  John  was  the  work  of  sheer  invention, 
as  lately  Dr.  Baur  has  confessed,  with  praiseworthy  candour.  Strange 
that  a  man,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  invenrions,  should,  in  the 
chronology  and  topography  of  his  Life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the 
Church  traditions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them ;  stran- 
ger still,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of  Litf 
age  in  regard  to  the  history,  his  fraud  should  be  successful !  In  short, 
•the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against  the  Gospe!  of 
John,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own  wilful  disregard  of 
history. 

§  6.  Results  of  Criticism. 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from  the  tia 
ditions  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the  direct  and  person 
al  knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affords  to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our 
general  conception  of  his  image  as  a  whole,  but  will  also  proTe  the 
identity  of  these  two  representations  with  each  other,  from  their  agree 
ment  as  well  in  the  separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  punfy 
ing  process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  conferred  upon 
faith  as  well  as  science,  that  fte  old,  mechanical  view  of  Inspiration 
has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That  doctrine,  and  the  forced  har- 
monies to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  elerk-like  accuracy  in  tho  evangel- 
ical accounts,  and  could  not  admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in 
ihem  ;  but  we  are  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  &ubtil 
ties  against  which  our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  historical 
connexion  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  sayings  than 
the  bonds  of  tho  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring 
reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith, 
nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not  to  faith,  but  to  arbitrary 
do^as  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The  chasms  in  the  Gospel  history 
were  unavoidable  in  the  transmission  of  Divine  truth  through  such 
lowly  human  means.  The  precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earth- 
en vessels.     But  this  only  affords  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith — 
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a  faith  whose  root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  iJeiiionstration, 
but  in  the  humble  and  eelf-denying  submission  of  our  epirita.  Our  sci- 
entific views  may  be  defective  iti  many  points ;  our  knowledge  itself 
may  be  but  fragmentary ;  but  our  religious  interests  wiM  find  all  that 
is  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Christ  as  the  ground  of  salvation  and 
the  archetype  of  holiness. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  EBMARK8. 

S  7.  Scantiness  of  our  Information  in  regard  to  this  Period  of  Chruts 
Life. — Nothing  further  really  essential  to  the  Interests  of  Religion. 

IN  writing  the  life  of  any  eminent  man,  we  should  not  be  likely  to 
hegin  with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  JevelopeJ  and  his 
world-historical  importance  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
study  the  growth  of  his  being — seek  for  the  bud  which  concealed  the 
seed,  and  the  powers  that  conspired  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  desire  in  studying  that  Life  which 
fer  li"anscends  every  other,  both  ia  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  but  we  arc  kept  with- 
in very  nariovv  limits  on  this  point  by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  con- 
sisting, as  tliey  do,  of  fragmentary  accounts,  whose  literal  accuracy  we 
have  no  right  to  presuppose.  To  exhibil  these  features  in  the  life  of 
Christ  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  religious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the  mighty  acts 
of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  time  of  his  ascension, 
rather  than  to  show  how,  and  under  what  conditions,  his  inner  nature 
gradually  manifested  itself.  It  belongs  to  science  to  give  a  pragmatico 
genetical  developeincnt  of  the  history;  religious ^iVA  occupies  itself 
only  with  the  immediate  facts  themselVca.  We  cannot  expect  this 
part  of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats  of 
Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts ;  nor  do  the  wants  of 
faith  require  it. 

5  8.  FundaMentally  opposite  Modes  of  apprehending  the  Accounts. 

The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are,  first,  to 
distinguish  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  fram  the  subjective  foim  in 
which  they  are  apprehended  in  the  accounts  i  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  chasms  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from 

"  I  do  not  enter  iuto  the  minute  reseBrebes  which  are  necessary  to  fbt  llie  exact  date  o£ 
ChrJEl'p  birth.  . 
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its  being  composed  of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  in- 
volve each  other ;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
aelveB,hefore  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connecting  them 
together.  Of  these,  various  views  maybe  taken,  different  in  themselves, 
yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  o£  all  the  different  views  which  maybe  taken 
of  the  subject.  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent  man,  on  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  devclopement ;  rejecting,  of  course,  the  firat  truth  of 
Christian  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  our  Saviour.  This 
theory,  denying  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily 
leads  its  advocates  to  consider  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
which  contradicts  it  as  simply  jnythical.  Thus,  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ante-historical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed  against  us 
those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in  the  events  of  tbe 
life  of  Christ;  although  this  is  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  em- 
pirically by  inquiries  into  the  separate  accounts;  for  this  very  distinc- 
tion of  historical  and  non-historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  be- 
tween these  opposing  views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and 
Pantheistic  theories,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supernatural  ism,  must 
deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supernatural-theistic  views  hold  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world- redeeming  Christ. 

We  must,  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features  into  harmo 
fly  with  our  portraiture  of  Cljrist,  form  the  latter  definitely  from  a  view 
of  his  whole  life,  and  of  tho  organism  of  that  Christian  consciousness 
which  grows  out  of  his  impress  left  upon  humanity,  and  raanifesta  his 
perpetual  revelation.  In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  his 
tory,  it  only  remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is 
DO  sufficient  ground,  apart  from  tho  general  prejudices  of  rationalism, 
to  deny  their  historical  basis ;  and  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  ac- 
counts themselves  cannot  be  explained  without  the  actual  t 
of  the  events  which  they  descfibe  on  the  very  ground  where  they  ai 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MIRACULOUS  CONCEPTION. 

^  9.   The  Miraculous  Conception  demanded  k  priori,  and  cor^jiTmed 

a  posteriori. 

IF,  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have  been  a  super 
natural  communication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the  moral  renewal  of 
man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human  progress ;  in  one  word,  if 
we  conceive  it  as  a  miracle,  this  conception  itself,  apart  from  any  his- 
torical accounts,  would  lead  us  to  fiDtm  some  notion  of  the  beginning 
of  his  human  life  that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  true,  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place  in  the 
course  of  historical  events — nay,  all  history  was  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  its  incorporation;  yet  it  entered  into  history;  not  as  part  of  its 
offepring,  but  as  a  higher  element.  Whatever  has  its  origin  in  the 
natural  course  of  humanity  must  bear  the  stamp  of  humanity;  must 
share  in  the  sinfulness  which  stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which 
distract  it.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the 
Divine  progenitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  race,  could  derive  his  origin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could  repre 
sent  the  type  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from  which  hs 
sprung,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  We  must  conceive  him, 
not  as  an  individual  representative  of  the  type  which  descended  from 
our  first  parents,  but  as  the  creative  origin  of  a  new  type.  ^nA  so  out 
own  idea  of  Christ  compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natu- 
ral, the  other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life  ;  and  ibis,  too,  although  wo  may  be  unable,  a  priori,  to  state  how 
that  entrance'was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,  by  testifying 
that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in  fact,  occur.  The  es- 
sential pai-t  of  the  history  is  found  precisely  in  those  features  in  which 
the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ;  and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast 
these  essential  facts  which  ai'e  so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  carefully  distinguish  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

I  10.  Mythical  View  of  the  Miraculous  Conception. — No  trace  of  it  in  tht 

Narrative. — JVo  such  Mythus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jews. 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the  birth 

of  Christ  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  God,  and  not  of  the 

ordinary  lavra  of  human  generation.     They  who  deny  this  must  make 
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one  of  two  assumptions ;  either  that  all  the  aftcounts  are  absolute 
fables,  or  that  some  actual  fact  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous 
conception. 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  after  Christ  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  great  acts,  men,  struck  with  his  extraordi- 
nary character,  formed  a  thcnry  of  his  birth  to  correspond  with  it 
But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
saic style  in  which  Matthew  tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at 
finding  Mary  pregnant  before  her  time  ;•  and  the  supposition  that  this 
prosaic  narrative  was  the  offspring  of  some  previous  mythical  descrip- 
tion, is  out  of  all  hai-mony  with  the  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  those  who  adopt  it  can  assign  no 
possible  fact  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but  ono  of  so  base  a 
nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious  feeling,  and  every  ju3t  notion 
of  the  overruling  Providence  of  God.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever 
been  deemed  possible,  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon 
have  made  use  of  it,t  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains 
but  to  admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.^ 

Nor  would  such  a  mythus  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish  modes 
of  thought.  The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated  a  fable  of  this 
character,  though  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  the  account 
of  the  Evangelists  is  given ;  but  the  Jewish  had  totally  different  ten- 
dencies. Such  a  fable  as  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin  could 
have  arisen  any  where  else  easier  than  among  the  Jew.-i ;  their  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  God 
and  the  world ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  which  led 
them  to  afehor  unwedded  life;  and,  above  all,  their  full  persuasion 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  undistinguished  by  any 
thing  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power  before 
the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration  to  the  Messiahship,  a'l  conspired  to 

*  We  oannot  believe,  notwithstanding  what  Strains  saja  on  this  point  in  his  3d  edition, 
that  a  fable  conld  origiaalliibe  presented  in  so  proaaic  a  garb  aa  that  of  Matthew.  Caaei 
ate  not  wanting,  however,  in  which  the  snbstanoa  of  a  mytlina,  after  it  had  come  to  he  re- 
ceived aa  hist^ny.  has  been  given  out  ia  a  prosaic  form. 

t  They  wonld  bave  done  bo  before  Jewish  malevolence  emplojed  the  history  of  the 
mirocnloDS  conception  to  invent  the  fable  which  Celsos  first  made  nae  of. — On;,'.,  i.,  33. 
Had  any  anch  legends  been  in  circnlation  before,  we  should  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the 
Evangelists,  who  do  not  conceal  the  accusations  timt  wei%  madfr  against  Clirifit. 

t  Schleiermaclier,  whosa  reverence  for  aacred  things  forbade  him  to  adopt  the  latter  of 
these  two  snppoaidons,  while  his  coascientiou;  love  of  truth  compelled  him  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  history,  says,  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Lake  {Criliciil  Iiiqwiries, 
p.  *1],  "  We  may  well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  judicioos  indefinjteness  in 
iriiichit  is  expressed;  while  the  tradiliona]  basis  of  flie  poetical  sunouneement  in  Luke  re- 
bukes those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they  cannot  lift."  Bat,  in  sober  trutii, 
no  one  can  admit  the  veracity  of  tho  history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miraculous 
conception,  without  falli  ig  into  the  very  conclusion  which  Schkiermacher  rejects  with  sacb 
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render  such  an  invention  impossible  among  them.  Tli 
Isaac,  Samson,  and  Samuel  cannot  be  quoted  as  in  point ;  these  case^ 
rather  illustrate  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing-  of  fruitfulness ;  and 
in  them  all  the  Divine  power  was  shown,  not  in  excluding  the  male,  but 
in  rendering  the  long-barren  female  fruitful,  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
pectation. The  conception  of  Christ  would  have  been  analogous  to 
these,  had  Mary,  after  long  barrenness,  borne  a  son,  or  had  Joseph 
been  too  old  to  expect  ofBpring  at  the  limo." 

It  was  on  this  very  account,  viz.,  because  the  miraculous  conception 
was  foreign  to  the  prevailing  Jewish  modes  of  thought,!  that  one  sect 
of  the  Ebionites,  who  could  not  free  themselves  from  their  old  preju- 
dices, refused  to  admit  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  section  which  contains 
the  account  is  excluded  from  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  arose  from  the  same  source  as  our  Matthew.  As 
for  the  single  obscure  passage  in  Isa.,  vii.,  it  could  hardly  have  given 

*  B.  g.,  in  the  apocryplial  Gospel  of  James,  ch,  ii..  it  Is  stHtcc],  tbat  wben  tbe  priest 
was  about  to  give  Mary  aa  a  wife  to  the  aged  Joseph,  the  latter  snid,  "  I  have  aona  and 
am  old,  while  she  is  yetyoaog  ;  shall  I  not  then  become  a  mockery  for  the  sons  of  lataeH" 

i  FrofesBor  Wekse.  in  his  work,  "Die  Evangelische  Geschicbte"  (Tlie  Gospel  History, 
critically  and  philoeophioolly  treated,  leipa.,  1938),  admits  that  the  Jewa  conld  not  havo  in- 
Teoted  this  m^lkus,  hot  ascrihes  to  it  a  heathen,  origin.  How,  in  view  of  the  ralationa  that 
BobsiEledbetweenearly  Christianity  and  heathenism,  the  pagan  iByiftMs  of  the  sona  of  the  goda 
could  so  soon  have  heen  transformed  into  a  Christian  one ;  and  how  the  latter  conld  have 
Ibnnd  its  way  into  St  Matthew'a  Gospel,  which  unqneationably  bad  a  Jewish- Christian 
oiigin,  are  among  the  incomprehensibilitiea  which  abound  in  Prof  W.'s  very  intelligible 
work.  He  says,  p,  178,  that  "as  Panl  found  himself  involuntarily  compelled,  in  addressing 
the  Atiienians,  to  quote  Greek  pOBtiy  [For  «■«  are  oho  kit  c/ffspriag.  Acts,  xvlL,  28),  so  it 
ia  possible  that  the  apostles  to  the  heathen  were  led  to  adopt  the  pagan  mjrtus  of  the  aoni 
of  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  known  to  them  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  in  a 
form  suited  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  that  their  fignrative  langoage,  literally  nnderstood, 
formed  the  starting-point  for  such  a  tn^lhas."  Things  veiy  heteri^neoua  are  thrown  to. 
g^her  in  this  passage.  What  rel^iona  scruples  need  have  hindered  Panl  (him  alluding  to 
the  conscioasneas  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  human  race,  which  the  AAenians  themselves 
had  eipressed,  and  to  the  vagua  idea  which  they  entertained  of  an  unknown  God  7  Noi 
was  sach  an  allusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man,  imbued  with  Jewish 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  heathen  mythol(«(y  (feelings  which  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  by  no  means  weaken),  compare  the  birth  of  tlie  Holy  One— of  the  Messiah— with 
those  pagan  fables,  whose  impurity  could  inspire  him  with  nothing  bnt  disgust  ?  Weisse 
has  transferred  his  own  mode  of  contemplating  the  heatbeu  myths  to  a  people  that  would 
have  revolted  from  it. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  Weisae  adduces  the  comparisons  in  which  the  early  Chris- 
tian apologists  indulged.  These  men,  themselves  of  heathen  origin,  were  accustomed  to 
the  allegorical  interpretations  of  t*iB  mythology,  and  it  was  nataral  for  them  to  seek  and  oc- 
cupy a  position  intBrmediate  between  their  earlier  and  later  views.  But,  so  far  from  these 
comparisons  having  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  snpematnral  conception,  it  was  the 
latter  which  caused  the  former.  They  wished  to  show  Co  the  heathen  that  this  roirapnloua 
event  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  then-  own  religious  ideas,  while  they  carefully  guarded 
against  the  sensuous  forma  of  thought  involved  in  the  myths ;  and,  aa  they  could  pwsw^ipos* 
this  ecent,  they  had  a  riglit  to  employ  the  myths  as  they  did,  inasmuch  as  tffise  poetical  eC 
fusions  of  natural  religion  anticipated  (though  in  sadly-distorted  caricatures)  the  great  truth 
of  Christianity,  that  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  naiare  was  brought  about  hy 
a  creative  act  of  Omnipotonce.  The  eariy  apologists  espreased  this  in  their  own  wav 
"  Solan  invented  these  fables  by  imitating  the  truth," 
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rise  to  such  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  where,  unquea- 
(lonably,  Matthew's  Gospel  originated. 

5  11.  Objections  to  the  Narrative  drawn  Jrom  the  suhscguent  Disposi- 
tions of  Christ's  Relatives,  answered  {!)  from  the  nature  ofthe  case; 
(3)  from  the  name  Jesus. 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  been  raised  on 
the  ground  that  if  ench  events  had  really  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better  disposed  to  recognize  him  as 
tho  Messiah,  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  raise 
their  expectations  to  a  lofty  pitch ;  but  as  for  thirty  years  no  indica- 
tions corresponding  with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested 
themselves,  their  first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  re- 
vived, however,  by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the 
opening  of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt  of 
this  sort  would  appear  still  more  strange,  as  she  was  directly  cognizant 
of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions,  or  relinquished  the  hopes 
they  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise.  Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  proves  directly  the  reverse.  She  obviously  expected  a  miracle 
from  Christ  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by 
John  the  Baptist..  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  re. 
cital  of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists  is  the  more  stri 
king,  as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accompanying  the 
birth  of  Christ.* 

cegara  to  the  mirBcnlous  conception  is  no  proof  that  he  was  either 
of  that  event  or  dieheljeved  them.  His  object  was  to  teatiiy  to 
n  and  heard,  and  to  declare  how  the  glory  of  the  Only  begott^ 
n  in  contemplating  Christ's  manifestation  on  earth.    But  that  he 

iwish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  that  the  Divine  and  tlie  human  were 
n  the  person  of  Cluiat,  and  that  the  Loses  itself  became  Sesh  in  him  ^ 
era  that  "  (Soiwlict  it  horn  of  the  JUsi,  is  JlesTt."  No  man 
could  hold  these  two  ifleas  togeflier  without  hclieving;  in  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in 
the  generatisn  cf  Chhist  (i)  ■Tiie  objection  that  Jesus  was  known  among  the  Jews  as 
tbe  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  this  fact  was  adduced  against  his  claims,  has  been 
sufficiently  met  in  tiie  test ;  but  it  has  been  urged  furtiier  that  Christ  himself,  when  this 
objection  was  brooght  against  him  (Matt.,  siii.,  55),  did  not  allude  to  tho  niirHCulons  con- 
ception. As  to  tliia,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  far  more  likely  and  natural  that  Jeans 
ilionld  call  men's  attention  to  die  proofs  of  his  Divinity  which  were  before  their  eyes  in  hia 
daily  acts,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  causes  of  then'  disbelief  lay  in  themselves, 
rather  tiiin  that  he  should  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  whidi  preceded  his  birth,  the 
proof  of  which  had  to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Mary  alone,  (e)  Nor  is  Paul's  silence  on 
this  point  proof  of  his  not  acknowledging  it.  It  only  shows  that,  for  his  religious  senao, 
the  sufferings  fflfl  resurrection  of  Christ,  tiie  centre  and  support  of  the  Christian  sjitem, 
stood  out  mora  promlnentiy  than  tho  miracnlons  concepHon.  In  the  passages  in  which  ho 
speaks  of  Chriaf  s  origin,  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  than  to  treat  of  this  subject ;  e.  g., 
ji  Bom.,  ix,.  5,  "  WkoK  are  ike  fathers,  ani  of  mhom,  as  coacemiag  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  w  orerall,  Ood  Meiaedforeiier , '  and  in  Hom.,  i.,  4,  where  he  brings  ont  promlnentiy  flia 
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Tiie  name  Jesus  itself  affords  additional  proof  that  liis  pai  ei'ts  were 
ed  by  some  cxtraoi'dinacy  circumstances  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
ihe  Messiah.  Such  namts  ai  Theodorus  Theodoret  Dorotheus  among 
the  Greeks,  were  usually  bestowed  l<,cauie  the  parents  had  obtained 
a  Bon  after  long  desire  and  expectation  As  names  ■\^ere  also  gien 
among  the  Jews  with  refeience  to  then  significancy,  and  as  thi,  name 
Jesus  betokens  Him  through  whom  Jehoiah  be^lovia  sahation 
and,  moreover  as  the  Messiih  the  bearei  of  this  salvition  was  gen 
erally  expecte  1  at  the  time  it  must  certainlj  appear  pr  >bable  to  us 
that  the  name  was  given  with  reference  to  that  expectation  Not  that 
this  conclusion  neceisinly  f  lliwi  feciu=e  the  name  Jeju?  JoJua 
was  common  among  the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  the  accounts, 
it  certainly  affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12.  Analogical  Ideas  among  the  Heathen. 
Moreuver,  inferences  'm  favour  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  he  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions.  The  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan mythology  could  not  have  penetrated  among  the  Jew^a,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  assigned  to  explain  the  similarity  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  views.  We  must  seek  that  explanation  rather  in  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  mythical  natural  religion  and  historical  re- 
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coald  mfi.r  fiom  Eoch  passages  Fanl's  disbelief  ia  the  rairacle,  we  can  draw  precisely  Ibe 
opposile  CO  einsion  from  Gal.,  iy,,  i  ;  allhongh,  as  the  case  ia,  we  do  not  lay  BiDch  strees 
upon  the  expresfiioHj  "bom  of  a  womau."  And  if  Faal  coald  represent  JesDS  as  the  Sou 
Df  Qod  from  heaven,  as  being  wibbont  sin  in  the  Desh  [<iitl),  in  wbicb  sin  before  bad  reigu. 
ed.  while  at  the  same  time  be  taagbt  the  propagetioa  of  sbfulaess,  litim  Adam  down,  it  is 
likely  that  the  snpernatnral  generation  of  Jesus  waa  so  firmly  estahlisbed  in  tlie  eonnesion 
of  Ills  own  tbooghts,  that  he  felt  the  less  necessity  to  give  it  individual  prominence.  We 
■ball  have  occasion  to  malie  a  similar  remark  herealtcr  in  regard  to  the  omiBsicn  of  the  ac 
tonnt  of  Christ's  ssoenaion  si  fin  individual  event. 
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raember  that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  foraia  of  its  developemr3r]l, 
s  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  wei-e  intended  by  God 
mplishmenl  iu  Christ.     But  the  genius  of  Cliria- 
bj    }  ose  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Gfospel 
as  -itli  the  poetry  of  religion.     The  opposition, 

1         he  mere  natural  man,  between  poetry,  trans* 
f   1  e  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common  reality,  is 
festation  of  Christ,  and  will  he  done  away 
y  passes  into  flesh  and  blood.     The  peculiarity  ol 
d     d  founded  upon  this. 

d  ff  rence  between  the  religion  of  Theism  and  that 
of  the  old  mythology  liea  in  this  one  point :  that  in  the  evangelical  his- 
tories the  Divine  power  is  represented  as  operating  immediately,  and 
not  by  the  interposition  of  natural  'causes;  while,  in  the  mythical  con- 
ceptions, the  Divine  causality  is  made  coefficient  with  natural  agencies  p 
the  Divine  is  brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  mani- 
festation is  thus  physically  explained,*  Thus  the  Gospel  histories,  pre- 
cisely as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose,  attribute  to 
the  creative  agency  of  God  alone  the  introduction  of  that  new  member 
of  humanity  through  which  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is  to  be  ac- 
comolished. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHEIST. 

5  13.   The  Birth  of  Christ  in  its  Relations  to  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 

AS  tlie  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was  brought 
about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natucal  elements,  so 
both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  great  event, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all  preceding  history.  So  we 
interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  heathens  to  the  appeai-ance  of 
Christ,  The  natural  devclopement  of  the  heathen  was  destined,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  which 
emanated  from  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jeioish  people  was  all  pre- 
paratory to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to  come 
fo'.th  out  of  their  midst.     This  preparation  was  accomplbhed  by  means 

*  Baamgatlen-Craimi  has  noSced  this  dialinction  iu  his  BibUcal  Theology,  p.  397 ;  bnt 
SlTOKsa  denies  it,  End  osaerts  that  the  espreBsion  iiif  Qeai)  in  lake  i.,  35,  is  U  be  taken  en- 
tirely in  a  physical  aen»a.  There  is  no  sach  meaning  in  the  passage  j  it  predicatee  the 
terms  "  the  ftoZy  one,"  "  iJie  Soa  of  Ood,"  of  Christ,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  special  ^:enoy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  He  who  was  conceived  under  snch  an  agency  miist  stand 
in  a  upecial  relation  to  God.  Kot  merely  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinlung  on  the  Bobjcct,  bn> 
also  the  fact  that  Jesns  iB  designated  hoth  aa  the  Son  of  David  and  tho  Son  )f  GoD,  ej 
rlude  the  phjsical  interpretatioQ. 
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uf  a  chain  of  separate,  but  organically  conuected  revelations,  all  tend- 
ing toward  the  full  revelation  in  Him,  whose  whole  life  was  itself  to  be 
the  highest  manifestation  of  God  to  man. 

There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  Christ's  being  born  among  the  Jewish 
people.  His  life  revealed  the  kingdom,  of  God,  whicii  waa  to  be  set 
up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a  nation  whose  polit 
ical  life,  always  developed  in  a  theocratic  form,  was  a  continual  typo 
of  that  kingdom.  He  was  the  culminating  point  of  this  developement ; 
in  Him  the  kingdom  of  God,  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  people, 
was  to  show  its  true  desigD,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  re- 
straints, to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  The  par- 
ticular typifies  the  universal ;  the  earthly,  the  celestial ;  so  David,  the 
monarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monaroli  in  wliom  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
that  Christ,  the  summit  of  the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of 
royal  David.* 

§  14.  The  Miraculous  Events  that  atxow/panie^ke  Birth  of  Christ. 
The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  some  providential  forewarning 
to  his  parents;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  the  certainty  of  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have  been  given  by  ordinary, 
natural  moans.  Tn  the  sphere  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  human  history, 
the  miracle  which  was  to  raise  mankind  to  communion  with  Heaven, 
wo  do  not  wonder  to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible 
world,  at  other  times  so  dark, 

*  HowBVBc  tho  diecrepancies  in  the  two  geaealogieB  of  ChnBt  may  be  explained,  hia  de- 
scent from  tlio  race  of  David  was  admitted  from  the  Ijegiimins,  and  t)ie  evangeliata  took  it 
for  granted  aa  indiepntaUe.  How  Weisse  should  deny  tliia,  aa  ha  does  (p.  16fl),  is  nnac- 
couutable.  Hia  argaments  can  convince  no  one  endowed  wicli  the  slightest  powei-s  of  ob- 
serration,  and  need  no  answat.  The  only  one  which  is  at  aH  planaible  is  that  foanded  on 
Marii,  xii.,  35;  and  that  depends  upon  the  qnestion  whether  Mark  Hses  these  words  in  their 
original  application;  a  question  which  we  shall  hereaiter  have  occasion  to  e^anune.  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  admit  of  more  ^an  one  intei-pretation,  we  shall  adopt  any  ottier  Booner  than 
that  wMch  oomea  into  conflict  with  Pan!,  who  assumed  Cbrist's  descent  from  David  aa  cer- 
tain. CoaldthB  apoBtlcB  hsTe  embraced  a  notion  which  the  Savionrhimself  had  denounced 
as  aiiinTeiitionofths  scribes!  There  was  nothing  in  Paul's  torn  of  feeling  ot  thonght  to 
incline  him  tjiwacds  it,  had  it  not  been  established  oa  other  groaoda ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  David,  hut  the  Son  of  Qod  oud  the  Lord  of  Davi^ 
would  have  Girded  him  an  eaceHent  pomt  ot  attack  against  Judaism.  Although  Lulie's 
genealogy  is  Jiot  directly  stated  as  following  the  line  of  Mary,  yet  it  may  have  done  so,  and 
have  only  heen  impropeily  placed  where  it  is.  Jusljn  Martyr  (DiaL  o.  Tryph.,  f.  357)  was 
noquainted  wicli  such  a  genealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Luke,  i.,  33-35,  aeems  to  show  that 
Mary  was  of  David's  race.  Her  velationahip  to  Elisabeth,  the  mother  of  John  Baptist,  does 
not  prove  the  contrary ;  ibr  merobers  of  the  bibs  ot  Levi  were  not  restrtdned  from  inter 
marriage  with  other  tiibes;  andEhzabeth,  although  ot  that  tribe  on  the  father's. side,  aoi 
herself  the  wife  of  a  priest,  might  vary  well  have  sprang  from  the  trihe  of  Jndah  on  llw 
mothet'a  side. 
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e  very  nature  of  tlie  case,  we  can  expect  no  full  a 
ordinary  laanifestationa  of  whicli,  naturally  enougb,  Mary 
alone  could  testify.*  But  a  mere  mythus,  destitute  of  historical  truth, 
and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an  ideal  truth,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  we  are  here  stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  Ai«(ory  may  be  im 
parted  in  a  form  which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force  j 
and  that  events  of  a  Ipfty  character  necessarily  impart  their  highrr  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter  case,  we 
may  harmlessly  differ  in  our  modes  of  arranging  the  materials,  and  of 
filling  up  the  cliasms  of  the  history,  so  that  we  only  hold  fast  the  substan- 
tial facts  which  form  its  basis.  The  course  of  the  events  described  in 
Matt.,  i.,  18-25,  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  When  Mary  informed 
Joseph  of  the  remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  lier, 
he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little  he  was 
prepared  for  it.  A  struggle  ensued  in  his  feelings,  and  then  occurred 
the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a  final  decision,! 

§  15.  The  igaxing. — Birth  of  Christ  at  BelMe?iem 
By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven,  however, 
with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought  about.that  the 
promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  {as  Micah  the  prophet 
had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled 
in  the  new-born  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  paitly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources,^;  and  partly 
for  purposes  of  taxation. |  As  Judea  was  then  a  dependency  of  the 
empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  the 

•  Mnrj  COQlfl  only  have  been  taught  to  eipect  llie  Saviour  id  a  way  harmonizing  with 
her  Tiews  at  the  time,  and  with  the  prevsiiing  Jewish  ideas  of  the.Messmh,  vii.,  tliat  the 
Measiali  should. come  of  the  line  of  David,  to  GBtablieh  an  evertaatins  kingdom  among  the 
Jews.  But  this  was  only  a  covering  for  tlie  higher  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  the  foander  of 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

f  We  need  he  the  loss  afraid  of  a  ff  ee,  unliteral  interpretation  wlien  we  find  a  differeneo 
in  the  snlijeotive  conception  of  these  events  hy  even  the  evangelisto  themselves,  Matthew 
Bpeaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  aod  Lake  of  objeolivfl  phenomena,  viz.,  the  appear- 
ance of  dmgek. 

t  This  was  not  fonfined  to  the  Roman  prveinees,  bat  extended  also  to  the  Soni.— Tacit, 

}  Cassiodor.,  i.,  iii.,  ep.  59:  Aagasti  iemporiHa  orbis  Eomamis  agria  diviaus  censngM 
dMCripSm, «( possemo  mi  nuUi  hdba^iir  inctrta,  juom  pro  tribaioran  tusciperet  qv.aiti- 
taiibui  loltendam.  (Conf.  Savigay'i  dissertatioQ  in  the  "Zaitschrift  flir  die  geschicha 
RechtawiasenBchaft,  Bd.  vj.,  H.  3.)  This  langnage  of  the  learned  statesman  shows  that 
he  followed  older  aocotiats  rather  flian  a  Christian  report  drown  from  Lnke ;  and  ttie  ei- 
Iffession  of  TaoitOB  confirms  this  conduaion.  There  is  do  groond,  therefore,  for  the  doubts 
Btartedby  Sirousj.Sd  ed..p  W 
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state  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished  to  secure  similar  statistics  of  thai 
country,  and  ordered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing 
this  duty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewish  usage,  yiz.,  a  division  by  tribes.* 
Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  Iribe.  On  account  of  the  throng, 
they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new-born  infant  had  to 
fie  laid  in  a  manger.f 

5  16.  27(6  Announcement  to  the  Skephardi. 
It  is  ill  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  greAt  manifesta- 
tions and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  "spiritual  wants  of  ages,  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yeam  ngs  of  pure  and  susceptible 
hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine  conscio  isness  All'  great  events 
that  have  introduced  a  new  developement  of  human  history  have  been 
I  by  unconscious  or  conscious  piophecy.      This  may  seem 

1  straightfoi-ward,  that  none  but  n  preju- 
diced  mind  oaji  find  a  trace  of  the  mythical  in  it.  Examine  the  Apocryphal  Gespela,  and 
And  even  if  it  conld  be  shown  that 
(ethiehetn  waa  due  to  Bom( 
tire  narration ;  the  only  reaa 
hom  he  copied,  had  fallen  i 
anachronism,  or  an  erreneono  combination  of  facts,  in  aeeigning  the  cenona  as  the  c! 
Ihe  gathering.  Such  an  error  conld  not  affect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  religion, 
over,  what  rig^ht  have  we  to  demand  of  Luke  eo  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  hia 
times,  in  ihings  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  pnrposo  !    8uch  anaclunnisma,  in  things 

improbability.  The  emperor  would  naturally  order  Herod,  whom  he-sliU  recognized  ai 
king,  to  take  the  censui,  and  Hen>d  as  netarally  followed  the  Jewish  usage  in  doing  it 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  there 
lore  he  would  natnrally  make  the  first  attempt  at  a  census  as  delicately  oa  possible.  How 
repugnant  such  a  measure  was  to  them  is  shown  by  Josephns's  account  of  the  tumults ' 
arose  on  account  of  the  census  under  Quirinua,  twelve  years  afterward.  Luke  may  h 
gone  loo  far  in  extending  (as  his  langnagB  seems  to  imply)  the  census  over  the  whole 
pire ;  or,  perhaps,  iu  stating  the  gradual  census  of  the  whole  ertipire  as  a  iimvUaneoys 
one.  Perhaps  fie  mistook  this  assessment  for  the  eensas  wbich  occurred  twelve  years 
later,  atu^  on  that  account  erroneously  mentioned  Q,uiFitm5^    Nevertheless,  Q.uiiinus  may 

as  imperial  comtuissiener ;  for  Josephns  expressly  says  tliat  be  had  held  many  other  offices 
before  he  was  Governer  of  Syria,  at  the. time  of  the  second  census.  I  do  not  agree  wifii 
any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient  or  modem,  which  attempt  to  make  luke's  state- 
ment agree  eiactly  with  history;  they  all  seem  to  ma  to  be  forced  and  unphilological , 
wbile  the  want  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  csplained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  importanoo 
for  the  ol)jeot  which  he  had  in  view, 

f  The  tradition  in  Justin  Martyr  [Dial.  e.  Trjph.,  301,  a),  that  they  found  shelter  in  a 
rave  near  the  town,  which  had  before  been  used  for  a  cattle  stall  {h  i^miMf  rifl  aiysyyin 
<is  (nipq!),  may  be  true,  although  we  should  not  like  to  vouch  for  it.  It  is  more  likely  (Lat 
Ihe  prophecy  in  Isai.,  xxxiii.,  16  (which  Jusrin  refers  to  in  thB,Alei:»ndrian  version],  was 
applied  to  tliis  tradition  after  it  aiirae,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  from  the  prophecy.  At 
that  time  men  were  eccostomed  to  find  eve;y  where  in  the  Old  Testament  prediction  and 
types  of  Christ,  whether  warranted  by  the  connexion  or  not.  The  tradition  does  not  speci- 
ty  mch  a  cave  aa  the  passage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect,  nor,  indeed,  does  tho 
passage  seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  llie  Messiah. 
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Strang!!  to  such  aa  ascribe  to  God  the  apathy  of  the  Stnic  or  «h^  te 
li(!ve  only  m  the  colJ  iion  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  nature 
but  to  uono  wh  bel  e\e  m  a  personil  self  conscious  Deity  a  God  of 
olenial  lovo  who  is  nigh  unto  e^eiy  man  and  hstens  willmglv  to  the 
necret  sigho  of  longing  souJs  can  it  appear  tmn  ovtl  y  ol  such  a  Bping 
tn  foreshadow  great  world  hi^toiicil  epocho  iv  lespondmg  to  such 
longings  in  special  revelations 

Par  more  probable  then  would  ^ulI  manifestations  be  in  lefeience 
to  the  highe  t  object  of  human  jng  ngi  the  greatest  of  all  world 
historical  phenomena  and  so  at  the  time  of  Christ  s  roming  the 
people  of  Judea  guided  bj  the  prophecies  of  thi.  Oil  leatament 
yearned  for  the  appeitdnce  of  the  Mesi  dh  with  an  anxiety  only  ren 
dered  more  intense  by  the  o]  prc'i  i  ns  unler  whith  they  gioaned 
This  feeling  would  mturally  be  kept  ^Ine  n  Bethlehem  associated  as 
the  place  was  with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David  ftom  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  come  So  c^en  imong  the  si  epherds  who  kept 
nightly  watch  over  the  fiocks  were  some  who  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  if  the  Me'isnh  It  is  ttue  the  account  does  not  f,ay  that 
the  shepheida  thus  longed  for  the  Mesi  ah  But  we  are  justified  by 
what  followed  in  presuppjeing  it  as  the  grounl  for  such  a  communica 
tion's  being  especially  made  to  them  ,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
simple  souls  untaught  in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished 
bj  communion  with  God  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude 
congenial  to  meditation  and  prajei,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  prevailed  at  that 
time  among  the  Jews  A  vision  from  Heaven  conducted  thera  on  that 
night  so  big  with  interest  to  man  s  salvation,  to  the  place  where  the 
object  of  their  desire  was  to  be  born.* 

*  Jnstly  and  beanlifully  says  Scbleiermadier,  "There  ia  aometUng  remarkable,  some 
thing  divine,  ia  the  amiefactiQa  not  seldom  affoi-ded  in  estraordinaiy  times  even  to 
individual  longiogs."  We  agres  with  thia  great  Eesehei'  in  tliTukiog-  that  this  accoant 
came  iudireetly  from  the  shepherds  themselves,  as  it  recites  so  partionlarly  what  occoired 
to  tbemaelves  personally,  and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  the  child  after 
their  arrival.  The  tacts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  followB:  The  faitWnJ  were 
aniions  to  preserve  Iho  minate  featnrea  of  the  Ufe  of  Jeans.  (Wo  cannot  be  peraaaded 
by  Ihe  assertions  of  modem  Idealism  that  this  feeling  ha4  no  existence.  We  see  every 
day  liow  amdonsly  men  look  for  individaal  traits  in  the  childhood  of  great  men.)  Especial- 
ly would  any  one  who  had  t^e  opportnnily  prosecute  snoh  researches  in  the  remarhablo 
place  where  Christ  was  bor.  Perhaps  one  of  these  inqnirers  there  fonnd  one  of  the  shep- 
herds who  had  witnessed  these  events,  aad  whose  memory  of  thom  was  vividly  recalled 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity-  We  cannot  he  sure  that  each  a  man  wonld  give  with 
literal  accuracy  the  words  that  he  had  heard;  hut.  taking  them  as  they  stand,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  free  they  are  from  the  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  espresaion,  and 
in  how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaotion  of  which  they  treat. 
Whether  ws  follow  the  received  version  or  that  of  lliB  Cod.  Alea.,  we  find  the  flame 
thought  esprossed  in  the  statement  of  the  shepherds,  viz.,  that  "  God  is  glorified  in  the 
Measiali,  wlij  briuga  peace  and  joy  to  tlie  eardi,  and  realiwes  man  again  to  the  Divlun 
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4  17,  The  Sactijice  of  Purification,  and  the  Ransom,  of  ike  First-born; 
their  Weight  as  Proof  against  the  Mythical  Theory. 

The  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  daxkened  by 
their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally  false  idea  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem  who  longed  for  a  purer 
salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to  receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their 
hopes  bad  at  last  appeared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  bis  parents  carried 
him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  offer,  according  to  their 
means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  Mary,  and  to  pay 
the  usual  ransom  for  their  first-born.*  This  .appears  strange,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  circamslancos  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
birlb  of  the  child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in  view 
seem  not  to  have  existed  here  r  so  remarkable  a  birth  might  have  pre 
eluded  the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purification.  The  ransom  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-born  sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obli- 
gation to  the  priesthood,  could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  who  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we  cannot  judge  of  such 
extraordinary  events  by  common  standards.  Mary  did  not  venture  to 
speak  freely  in  public  of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the 
Divine  purposes  in  any  way;  she  left  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child, 
which  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission  publicly 
and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  raythus  generally  endeavors  to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  lu 
adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.t  If,  (hen,  the  Gospel  narrative  were  myth- 
ical, would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered  to  remain,  a  circumstance 
BO  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  aM  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it 
as  the  above  1  A  mythus  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least, 
a  vision,  to  hinder  Mary  from  submitting  the  child  tc 
worthy  of  its  dignity ;  or  the  priests  would  Have  received  a 

"  Bii'd.,  siii.,  %  19;  NniB.,  iii.,  45  ;  xviii.,  15  ;  Levit,  sii.,  S. 

t  Thfl  remariia  of  Straoas,  I,  c,  p,  336,  do  not  st  all  weaken  what  is  here  said.  He  ad 
duces,  olso,  tbe  Tact  l^iit  Laks  (iii.,  Ql)  states  the  baptism  without  laentioDtng  John's  pre 
vioOB  t-rfuBal  (Matt,,  iii.,  14)  j  but  all  the  force  of  this  Uea  in  his  praanppo«i^on  that  Luke's 
jatnUie  ia  also  mythical,  which  I  deny.  As  to  Gal.,  iv.,  i,  we  of  conrBo  helieve  that 
Chris:  rtricl!)'  fulfilled  the  Mosaic  law  ;  hot  this  fact,  od  Jewish  priociples,  is  no  parallel  to 
the  &  jr,  vii,,  that  Mary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  miracu'ous  birth,  n^ied  purifica- 
tion, ■  a  that  the  Messiflh,  who  was  destined  for  the  highest  station  in  the  Theocracy 
needn    %  rnnsoin  fiem  the  oblic;ation  to  the  priesthood. 
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from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infant,  and  prevent  Its  being  tlius  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of  all  thia  took  place; 
but,  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  the  high  dignity  and 
destiny  nf  the  r.hild  were  revealed  to  two  faithful  souls. 

^18.   Simeoii's  Prophetic  Discourse. 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  v/ho  had  longed  and  prayed  for  tlie 
coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine  assurance  that 
he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of  his  heart.  Under  a  pe- 
culiarly vivid  impulse  of  this  presentiment,  he  entered  the  Temple 
just  as  the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  iiTadiating 
the  child's  features  harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul ; 
he  recognized  the  manifested  Messiah,  took  the  infimt  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  "  Lord,  now  let  tJiy  servant 
depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  promise,  for  mme  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation which  thou  hast  prepared  iefore  the,  face  of  all  people,  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Jsrael."\  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  he  spoken 
against  /J  and  a  sword  shaU  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also,  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed.'" 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these  words 
convey ;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from  a  longing 
Jew,  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
really  Christian  elements,  it  is  far  above  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
the  times ;  and  this  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  t 
stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeou's  ovro,  and  not  a  speech  c 
his  name.§  It  is  true,  Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  aa 
tending  to  glorify  the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also 
over  the  heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Goi> 

■  We  haTe  no  reason  to  suppose  hiin  f  o  be  the  Rabbi  Simeon,,  tlie  fatlier  of  Gamaliel,  si 
no  distingaisliioj  mark  o[  eminence  is  assigned  to  liiia. 

t  It  is  said  in  Lnie,  iL,  33,  tbac  "Joseph  and  Mary  manielled"  at  tbe  words  of  Simeon 
Xow  it  is  atrang-e  that  wbat  he  said'  BhouW  appear  marveDoua  to  the  pnforts,  wljo  we™ 
already  cognizant  of  so  many  wonderful  events  in  the  histoiy  of  the  ohUd.  But  wa  are  to 
remember  that  tba  first  three  Gospels  do  not  contain  conneeted  histories,  but  compilations 
of  separata  memoirs;  and,  sg:ain,  tbe  writer  of  the  narrative  may  hava  bean  so  imbued  with 
wonder-at  the  ej^traordinary  iirhoie,  'as  to  transfer  this  feeling  to  bis  expression  in  detailing 
the sepaiate  paris,  again  and  asain.  The  narrative  woald  have  worn  n  very  different  as- 
pect had  Lnke  designed  to  compose  a  systematic  work,  with  the  parts  accnrately  adjaat 
ed,  instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  simple  and  stridgbtforward  candour- 

t  The  resollfi  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men  depend  upon  their  own  spiritoal  dia- 
per, destroctioi)  for  die  nnbellBver.  Aroond  bis  banner 
but  infidels'  reject  end  fight  against  it.  Salvation  and 
orldhisKirical  epochs  are  epochs  of  condemnation. 
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will  illumine  tlicm  also.  Nor  does  lie  conceive  Messiah's  kingdom  aa 
triumphing  at  once  by  displays  of  miraculous  power,  but  rather  as  de- 
veloping itself  after  struggles  with  prevailing  corruptions,  and  after  a 
gradual  purifying  of  the  theocratic  nation.  The  conflict  with  the  cor- 
rupt part  of  the  nation  was  to  he  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead 
his  faithful  ones  to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  suffering  to  Mary,  so 
ittdefinitely  expressed,  bears  no  mark  oi  post  factum  invention.  But 
the  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man  obviously  connected 
the  sufferings  which  be  was  to  endure  in  his  strife  against  tlie  corrupt 
people  with  those  which  were  foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah,  liii. 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  infant  Jesus  was 
revealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's  words,  shared  in 
his  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  his  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

§  19.  The  Longing  of  the  Heathen  for  a  Saviour. — The  Star  tf  the 
Wise  Men. 
Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  naen  from  a  far-distant 
land,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
led  to  the  place  where  Ciirist  was  bom  by  a  sign  suited  to  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed  that  the  hopes  of  hea- 
then as  well  as  Jews,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscioi%  longings  for  a 
Saviour,  were  afterward  to  be  gratified.t  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the  samo 
direction  as  the  movement  oi  revealed  religion  among  the  Jews  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  previous  human  history.  There  is  something  analogous  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets  (which,  under  revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  hy 
an  organically  arranged  connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and 
detached  revelations,  which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen, 
arose  from  the  Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As, 
under  the  Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufficiency  to  work  out  his  justifi- 
cation was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should  accomplish 
what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  tlie  progress  of  the  pagan  mind 
under  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higlier  brder  of 

'  We  agree  wilh  Sclddermacba-  in  thinking  it  probable  that  tbe  narrative  csme  indi- 
rectly ftom  Anna.  She  is  far  more  minutely  described  in  it  than  Simeon,  eltiiough  Uia 
latter  and  hts  discourse  consdtate  tlie  most  important  part  of  the  aci.'OOQt,  vibile  Aer  words 
aro  not  reported  at  all 

t  If  this  narraCivB  ia  to  ba  considered  as  mylkical,  we  rouat  jet  ascribe  its  origin  to  the 
same  sopiree  which  prodqced  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  vii:.,  the  Jewish-Christian  congregaCions 
in  Palestine — a  liiely  origin,  indeed,  for  a  myth  ascribmg  so  great  interest  and  importance 
to  nncircomeised  heathen!  An  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  real  oocorrence  was  sab 
Beqoentlj-  made,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
(Ignat.,  Epist.  ad  Ephes,,  J  13] :  "  The  star  sparkled  brillianily  beyond  all  other  stars  ;  it 
was  a  strange  and  wonderful  Bight.  The  other  stars,  with  [he  aun  and  rooon,  formed  a  •■■hoit 
«roand  it,  bat  its  blaie  outshone  them  all." 
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things.  The  notion  of  a,  Messiah,  carried  about  by  tho  Jews  in  theii 
intercourse  with  different  rations,  every  where  found  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  religious  sense  of  men ;  anil  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion 
worked  into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ.* 

Thus  ic  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some  part  ot 
the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  ftiquired  for  the  course  of  human  events 
in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  or 
start  which  they  beheld  was  a  tokcn|  of  the  birth  of  the  great  King 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  course  of  natural 
events,  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  tho 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural  forms,  was 
made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign  of 
Christ.  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors  of  man  to 
lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salvation,  as  if  thereby  He 
had  lent  himself  to  suatam  the  False,  then  must  we  break  in  pieces  the 
chain  of  human  events,  in  which  the  True  and  tho  False,  the  Good  and 
the  Evil,  are  s^inseparahly  huked,  that  the  latter  oflen  serves  for  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  former  Especially  do  we  see  this  in  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often  paves 
the  way  for  faith.  God  conde-icends  to  the  platforms  of  men  in  train- 
ing them  for  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  and  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
truth-seeking  soul  even  in  its  error '§  In  the  ease  of  the  wise  men,  a 
real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  rev- 
olution in  humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 

*  We  do  not  insist  upon  TacU.,  Kist,,  5, 13,  and  Sueton..  Veapaeian,  i,  who  speak  of  a 
rnmonr  spread  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approaching  appearance  of  tlie  great  King,  as  il 
is  yet  douhctol  whether  these  passages  are  not  imitatod  irom  Josephus. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  diatii^uish  what  is  objectively  real  in  the  nairative  from  what  arises 
from  the  snhjective  stand-point  of  ^e  aathor  of  oar  MatUiew'B  Gospel,  who  certainly  did 
not  roceive  the  account  from  an  eye-witnoas.  Not  merely  philologlial  exegesis,  but  alio 
historical  criticism,  are  required  for  this ;  and  if  tho  rcanlt  of  such  an  inqaiiy  be  pronoanoed 
arbitrary,  hecanse  it  does  not  either  aJBrm  or  reject  the  objective  reaJity  of  every  thing  in 
the  acconut,  then  must  all  historical  criticism  be  pronooQced  arbitrary  also,  for  it  has  no 
otiiermode  of  procedure  in  testing  the  accnracy  of  a  narratiTe. 

t  Coni;  Bishop  Hunter's  treatise  on  the  "Star  of  the  Wisa  Men,"  and  Ideki'e  Chronol- 
ogy, ii.,  399-  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led  to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  theory 
iif  their  own,  or  by  a  traditional  one. 

$  Hamatm  strikingly  says,  "  How  ofliea  has  GkiD  condescended,  not  merely  to  tha  feel- 
ings and  thonghts  of  men,  hut  even  to  their  failings  and  their  prejudices !  Bnt  this  very 
condeaoenslon  (one  of  tbe  highest  marhs  of  his  love  to  man),  which  is  eihjbited  every 
where  in  the  Bible,  affords  snbjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  word 
of  God  for  displays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratiBcation  of  their  port  and  idle  curiosity.  o> 
for  the  spirit  of  thoir  own  times  or  their  own  sect,"— IVm-is,  i,,  5S. 
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na!  universe,  although  the  liuks  of  the  chain  may  be  hiiJden  fiom  our 

In  the  narrative  before  us,  we  need  dqC  attach  the  same  indisputable 
certainty  to  the  details  aa  to  the  general  substance.  That  the  Magians 
should  be  leJ,  by  their  astrological  researches,  to  a  presentiment  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — that  their  oiyn  Jongings  should  impel 
them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom 
lay  veiled  tbe  mighty  King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in 
the  transaction,  wliicb  no  ono  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love 
— no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Reijeemer — can 
fail  to  recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positivenesa  for  the  accuracy  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned,  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to  be  born  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  directed  thither  by 
Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate,  in  so  small  a  place  aa 
Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been  guided  to  the  exact  place  by 
providential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way ;  for  instance,  by  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole 
as  it  appealed  to  them  subjectively,  when,  after  reaching  the  abode, 
they  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20.  T7ie  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infanta  at  Bethlehem  cannot 
appear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of  an  insane  tyrant,  is 
ascribed. 

It  was  that  Hebod,  whoso  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every 
natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty;  whose 
path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itself,  were  stained  with  human 
blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their 
own  destruction,  demandod  that  of  their  whole  families;*  whose  rage 
was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  against  his  nearest  kindred  ; 
whose  wife,  Maiiamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Ariatobulus,  and 
Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death ; 
who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should 
have  said  of  hiin,  "  Herodis  mallem  porous  esse,  quam  JiUtis.^'\  It  was 
that  Herod,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against 

•  Joseph.,  ArchffioL,  sv.,  viii,.  $  4. 

t  Those  words  were  applied,  lo  the  fifth  century,  by  an  aDai" 
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fl-OD  and  man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jewa,  instead 
of  bewaihng  his  death,  would  i-ejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings, commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order*  that,  after  his  death,  they  should  all 
be  slain  together,  so  that  thdr  kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to 
weep  for  his  death  It  Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few 
children  to  his  rage  and  blind  suspicion  too  atrocious  for  such  a 


A    we  ha      n        an        q  h     narrative  of  the  tyrant  a 

a     mpta  up       hlf     fhwndfllld  whose  birth  had  come  to 

h  d  ly  h  b  he  flight  into  Egypt.     On 

h        pp  h       h      fl    1  lly      ok  place,  it  was  natural 

gh       p       l!y  w  !  b  any  objections  which  the 

f  1     M         h  f    m      I     f       Id  might  suggest  to  Jewish 
m    d    f  k        1  b  this  occurrence  and  the 

h        yfM  dhh  Ppl      while,  on  the  other  hand, 

It  would  he  abburd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without  any 
historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  find 
Buch  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  afterward  to  be.  The 
believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of  that  life  was  shown  by 
Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  longings  ;  the  power  of 
ihe  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all 
dangers,  the  hand  of  God  guided  and  brought  it  forth  victorious.^ 

§"21.   The  Return  to  Nazareth. 
Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child  in.  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Heiod  soon  recalled  them  to  Palestine,  and  thoy  returned 
to  their  old  place  of  abode,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,|  in  Galilee. 

•  It  was  Dever  oxeoated. 

i  Joiephos  {Archteol.,  xvii.,  8.  S)  says  of  him  :  "  MiJaiio  X"»>>  a'rt^  5pei  k\  iSmv  linftii 
froi;™."  Even  SchloBser  admits  (View  of  Ancient  Hiatoty  and  Cisilization,  iii.,  I,  p.  261 
that  the  BccoaiiC  of  the  maesacte  of  the  infants,  liened  in  this  cannesioD,  ofiera  do  itn 
probability. 

t  Instead  of  seeing  aiB  BTpression  of  the  idea  in  the  facts,  we  mig^it,  with  the  idealistic 
gtioBt-acers,  invert  the  order  ot  things,  and  aay  that  -'the  idea  wrooght  itself  into  hisloiyin 
the  popular  Wadiliona"  (whose  origin,  by-the-way,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  explain  after  what 
has  been  said)  "of  the  Christians.'^  In  that  ease  we  mnst  consider  every  thing  remarkable, 
every  BUntiUationofDiviui^ia  the  liies  of  indivldna!  men,  Bs  abaolntely  fabulons,  .  Thi3 
wore,  indeed,  Co  degrade  and  atheixe  all  history  and  all  life ;  and  anoh  is  the  necessarv 
tendency  of  that  cri^cism  which  rejects  all  immediate  Divine  inSaence, 

$  It  was  Jbrmerly  thoi^t'that  Matthew  and  Luke  oontradioted  each  othi^r  hei'e.  Lnke 
states  *hat  Nazareth  was  the  home  of  JoBoph  and  Mary,  and  that,  having  gone  to  Betiile- 
bem  tor  a  special  purpose  [the  taxing],  they  remaiuedloni^enon^'h  topeifrtrm  tlie  necessaij 
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5  22.  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Jesus  ;  the  Mention  of  litem  in  the  Oosjiei 
Narrative,  Proof  of  its  historical  Character, 

Various  scattered  statements  in  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.*  The  religious  princi- 
ples of  Joseph  and  Mary  offered  no  hindrance  to  this;  it  harmonizes 
well  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  sanctity  of  wedlock ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  at  variance  with  it  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the  apostol- 
ic age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mythical,  the  idea  of  later- 
bom  children  would  Lave  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  which  originated 
such  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  this  idea  did  appear  abhonrent 
to  some  minda ;  hut  it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit 
did  not  exercise  its  power  in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating  that  these 
brothers  of  the  Saviour  remdned  unbelievers  during  his  stay  on  earth, 
a  fact  wtfch  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  since  it  by  no 
means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ  or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at 
least  (James),  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet  was  without  honour  among  those 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the  same 
laws  of  ordinary  hurflan  nature  with  themselves.     True,  this  daily  con- 

ceremoniea  after  the  birth  of  the  cliild,  and  then  relamod  tome.  Aocordiug  to  Matthew, 
Belklehem  appears  to  have  been  their  settled  place  of  abode,  and  they  were  only  indnceil, 
by  special  conslderaHoDS,  to  betake  Iheioseli'es  lo  Nazareth  after  their  return  from  Egypt, 
The  apparent  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  consider  Ihit  the  memoirs  were  collected 
and  written  independently  of  each  otiier. 

Loke  may  hare  rocoiTed  the  aceoont  of  the  j'onrney  of  Cliciat's  parents  to  Bctliiclieni, 
withont  learning  either  their  intention  to  remain  there  with  the  eliild,  or  the  cause  that  led 
them  to  change  that  intention ;  while  the  authot  ol  the  Greek  test  of  Matthew  may  have 
adhered  to  -the  separate  statements  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  special 
cause  of  the  jonrney  to  Bethlehem.  Both  accounts  may  be  eqnally  trne,  and  barmoniso 
well  wiUi  each  other,  although  thoje  who  put  them  iinperfectly  together  may  not  perceive 
the  argument.  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (liii.,  Si)  we  find  Nazareth  named  as  Christ's 
"own  country."  There  is  no  imptobabihty  in  supposing" that  .foseph  and  Majy  were  in- 
dnced,  by  the  remarkable  events  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by 
the  revelation  of  his  destiny  that  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residencs  at  (he  seat 
of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vianitj  of  the  Holy  City ;  but  that  fear  of  Archelane,  who  emu- 
lated  hia  fathor's  cruelty  and  eontempt  of  holy  thirds,  led  them  to  change  this  purpose. 
This  mnch  is  certain,  that  Matflien's  statement  of  the  apprehenBion  which  grew  oni  of 
Areholans's  accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  with  the  testimony  of  history  in 
regard  to  that  prince,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  accused  belbre  Augustus  of 

•  The  word  t<^s,  in  Malt.,  i,  S5,  in  eonneijon  with  die  statement  that  Jesos  was  Maiy'a 
first-botn,  leads  us  to  infer  Matthew's  knowledge  of  children  subsequently  bom  lo  hcr(coni^ 
De  Wetle  on  the  passage),  which  we  the  more  certainly  conclude,  as  the  same  Evangelist 
mentions  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  especially,  ti^ther  with  his  mother.— See  Matt, 
liii.,  55.  This  view  is  the  most  natural  in  such  passages  as  name  them  together,  e.  g., 
Lalie,  viii.,  si ;  Mark,  iii,,  31 ;  John,  ii,,  12  ;  vii.,  3.    It  would  he  forced  work  indeed  lo  sup. 
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tacE  afforded  their,  many  opportunities  of  beholding  the  Divinity  thai 
streamed  through  tho  veil  of  hia  flesh,  jet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind 
and  a  lively  faith  to  recognize  the  revealed  Son  of  God  in  the  lowly 
garb  of  humanity.  Tho  impression  of  humanity  made  upon  theit 
senses  day  after  day,  and  tbus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  was  re- 
quired for  others ;  but  wheti  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  long- con  tinned 
opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  aa  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

5  23.  Consaioviness  of  Messiahship  in  the  Mmdof  Jesus. — Jesus  among 
the  Doctors. 
The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  tho  birth  of  Christ  not  only 
served  aa  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  tie  world's  history,  but  also, 
perhaps,  furnished  external  occasions  for  the  developemcnt,  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his  Mesanhship  True  this  develope 
ment,  far  from  adniittiiig  of  mechanical  illustrations  requi^d,  aboTe 
all,  an  inward  light  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self  consciousness,  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Spinl ,  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impreasions  actmg  aa  stiggeslne  oc 
casions.  The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  fiom  outward 
events  touch  upon  each  other,  and  this  conne\ion  between  the  inter 
nal  and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence  of  poiel\  human  de\clupe 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jebus  we  ha\e  only  a  on  j'e  incident ,  but 
that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  conscious 
ness  of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the  mmd  ol  the  child 
Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  jear.  a  period  which  ■Kaf  regaided 
among  the  Jews  aa  the  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law 
were  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  his  parents,  who  were 
ledt  to  visit  Jerusalem  together^  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
r,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When  the  feast 
was  over,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their  return,  they  missed  their 
son ;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps 
he  was  accustomed  to  remain  with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends ; 
indeed,  we  are  told  (Luke,  ii.,  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "  in 

»  Weitie  niMntaina  (I  cannot  see  on  what  groonds)  iJiEt  tlijs  -view  degradea  the  Divine 
element  in  the  inner  calliig  of  Christ  to  nmechfloTCal  result  of  cirenmstanoeB,  p.  E64. 

t  Luke  [ii.p  42)  says,  "iiai  tliey  went  to  JerumUm  aiery  year  at  Oiefemt  of  Ih^Pass 
over''  This  may  mean  either  tiiat  Joseph  attended  yearly  no  other  feast  but  this,  which 
noold  imply  that  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  Galilee  to  attend  the  three  chief  feasts 
St  Jerusalem,  or  that  Mnry  naed  to  accompany  him  to  this  feast  only.  In  either  case,  it 
proves  the  peoal'utr  eminence  of  the  Passover. 

t  Marv  amoroiianied  her  husband,  although  the  Jewish  law  did  not  demand  it. 
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the  con.pai'v,"  at  the  evening-  halt  of  the  caravan.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  they  returaeJ  the  next  morning  to  Jerusalem,  and  on 
the  following  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Temple  among 
the  priests,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions  into  a  conversation  on 
points  of  faith,*  His  parents  reproaclied  him  for  the  uneasiness  he 
had  caused  them,  and  ho  replied,  "  Why  did  y<m  seek  me  1  Did  ynu 
not  Icnaw  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  V  Now  these 
words  of  Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  beyond  his  tender  years,f  of 
the  relations  vrhich  he  sustained  to  the  Father ;  they  manifest  simply 
the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  only  a  depth 
of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ,  At  a  tender  age  he  studied  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  its  religious  value  by  the  light  that 
was  within  him  than. any  human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor 
was  tliis  beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  develop'ement  of  his  powers 
of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and  progress  of  hu 
man  nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  the  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden  spiritual  life  of  the  child  first 
manifested  themselves  to  his  consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  doctors,  and  that  his  direct  intuitions  of  Divine  (ruth, 
the  flashes  of  spiritual  hght  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  our  human  life,  that 
the  questions  of  others  are  thus  S!^^e.!iife  to  great  minds,  and,  like  steel 
upon  the  flint,  draw  forth  their  inner  light,  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  their  own  souls  the  unknoijn  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden 
depths.  But  they  give  more  than  they  receive ;  the  outward  suggestion 
only  excites  to  action  their  creative  energy ;  and  men  of  reflective  and 
receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter  to  know  and 
develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn  much  from  their  ut- 
terance, but  also  diffuse  the  streams  which  gush  with  overflowing  ful- 
ness from  these  abundant  well-springs.  And  these  remarks  applying 
— in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply  to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofty  be- 
yond all  human  comparison,  whose  creative  thoughts  are  to  fertilize 

•  Howlitdeof  the  JKyMisoi  there  is  in  tliia  may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  Jnsephus,  who 
Btatesofhimsfllf,  that  when  he  was  (bnrteen  years  old  the  priests  of  the  city  met  with  him 
to  pnt  questions  to  hun  aboQt  the  law. 

t  The  addition  of  oxtravagaDt  aodfabalona  coIoariD^ to histoKcal  elements  maybe  seen 
hi  sach  instances  aa  the  foUowins  fnsm  Irennns,  on  the  childhood  of  Jeans,  taken  ont  of  an 
spocryphal  Gioapel  originatii^  in  Palestine :  "  When  the  teacher  toid  the  boy  to  pronouoce 
Alepk,  he  did  so.  But  when  he  told  liim  to  say  Beth,  the  child  replied,  ■  Tell  me  the  meim- 
bigotAlepk,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  £rtft  is'"  (an  allusion  to  the  mystieil  import  of 
the  letters,  necording  to  the  Kabbala).    There  was  any  nnmber  of  and,  apociyphal  Gm 
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the  spiiitua!  life  of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whose  crei'.tWe  powot 
aprang  from  its  mysteiious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  which  gave 
biitb  to  all  things,  show  us  that  His  consciousness  developed  itsetf 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  thelaws  of  human  life,  from 
that  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  child's  spiritual  life — we  can  recognize  in  this 
incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus : 
a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded  in  tbe  form  in  which  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world,  objectively  presented,  alone  tould  occasion  its  devel- 
opement.  The  child  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  God  : 
in  the  Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  conaciousness  of  thq  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  delight  to  find  in  the  early  lives  of 
eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future,  some  indications  of  theii 
after  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recognize,  in  tbe  pregnant  words  cf  the 
child,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  afterward  so  fully  revealed  to  us  in 
the  discourses  of  thtf  completely  manifested  Christ,  espocially  as  they 
are  given  to  us  in  John's  Grospel. 
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THE  JtlliNTAL  CULTURE  OF  JESUS.     HIS  LIFE  TO  TUB  VM  OP 
niS  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
jr.SUS  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THF.OLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  TJIB  JEWS. 

WE  have  already  seen  that  in  the  early  progress  of  the  mind  of 
Chiiat  every  thing  was  original  and  direct,  and  that  external  oc 
casiona  were  needed  only  to  bring  out  liis  inward  self- activity.  As  we 
must  suppose  that  his  developement  was  subsequently 'continued  in  the 
same  way,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a 
teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in 
Judea.  But  wo  can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his 
mode  of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  diffusoi' 
around  him. 

§  24.  Tkc  Pharisees. 
In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of  Pharisaism, 
with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology  of  the  letter,  and  its  bar- 
ren subtiltics  !  Some  few  of  the  sect,  endowed  with  a  more  earnest  reli- 
gious sense,  and  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fellows,  could  not 
resist  the  impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation  ;  but  they  came 
to  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  to  a  teacher  sprung  from  among  them- 
selves. They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his  strange  and 
extraoi"dinary  language,  before  they  could  enter  into  closer  connexion 
with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the  wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  dis- 
claim their  legal  righteousness,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with 
the  same  sense  of  deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for 
what  he  alone  could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  as.  The  Sadducees. 

The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  presents  a  still  more  rugged  contrast  to 

ihe  spirit  of  Christ.     Their  schools  agreed  ui   nothing  but  denying; 

(heir  only  bond   of  union  was  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  againsi 
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whom  they  strove  tu  re-establish  the  original  Hebraism,  freed  from  the 
foreign  elements  which  the  Pbarisaic  statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  an  agreement  in  negation  can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the 
negation  lests  upon  an  opposite  positive  principle.  Thus  certain  nega- 
tive doctnnei,  that  agree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  authority 
and  traditions  uf  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further  from 
Piotestantism  than  the  Romi^fa  doctnne  itself  by  the  afiirmative  pnn 
c  pie  on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by  catrying  that  denial  too 
fir  The  single  po&itive  pnnciple  of  feadduceeism  wis  the  one  sided 
prominence  given  by  them  to  morality  which  they  sepaiated  from  itF 
necessary  inwaid  un  on  with  religion  But  Chnsts  combat  with  the 
Pharisees  aroie  out  of  the  fullest  interpenctration  of  the  moral  and 
religious  elements  TI  e  Sadducees  w  shed  to  cut  off  the  pogiessiie 
dev elopement  of  Hebraism  at  an  aibitiary  point  Tley  refused  to 
recogmze  the  growing  consciousness  of  God  which  denved  fiom  the 
Mtsa  c  institute  formed  a  substantial  feature  of  Judaism  and  hence 
CO  lid  not  ccmprehend  the  h  gher  rehgious  clement  from  wh  ch  as  i 
geim  under  sui-cessive  Dmne  levelations  the  spiiitual  life  f  Juda 
isn  was  to  be  gradually  developed*  Rejecting  all  such  growth  as 
foreir-n  and  false  thej  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  ab 
s  lute  and  perpetual  adhenng  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  sp  rit 
To  the  forced  allegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  mterpieting  the  Sciip 
tuie  thej  oppose  1  a  alaMflhly  literal  and  narrow  e\egesis  ButChnst 
on  the  other  hai  J,  wl  lie  he  lejerted  the  Pharisaic  tr-iditions,  received 
into  his  doctrine  ail  the  riches  of  Divine  knowledge  which  the  progress- 
ive growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought 
forth.  His  agreement,  then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
solely  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 
Some  have  detected  an  affinity  between  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Anti'Eudaiaonism  of  tie  Sadducees,  the  principle, 

'  See  below  for  the  woy  in  which  Christ  illaatiated  this  to  Ibe  Sadducees.  As  lo  the 
Canoa,  it  cannot  be  actaally  proved  that  the  Saddaceea  held  it  differently  from  other 
Jews.  It  is  true,  Josophns  says  (Arehwol,,  xiii.,  t,  6)  that  they  rejected  every  thing  hnt 
the  Mosaic  law— oit(/i  oii  iiaylYpnTTBi  h  toiS  Miovoiui  v6iiai!.  But  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  here 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  Oanon,  but  to  oral  traditions  ;  and  the  only  qnestion  was  whether 
the  Mosaic  law  alone,  or  in  connexion  with  oral  tradition,  was  to  be  Iield  as  aatliority  for 


a  UBpges. 
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religions  usages  at  all  were  derived  from  them.  StiD,  it  is  not  nnJikcly  that  the  Sadduceoa 
went  so  far,  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisusm,  as  to  reject  all  doctrines  that  conid  not  be 
shown  to  have  a  Mosaic  ori^n,  and  K)  consider  the  Pentatench  as  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the 
chief,  scarce  of  religious  trath.  As  we  find  such  views  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jewiah- 
Christiao  sects  (Cf  the  Cimientines),  we  may  infer  that  they  previously  esisted  among 
the  Jews.  They  would  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Eesurreolion,  if  they  had 
held  the  Prophets  lobe  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentatench i  although  it  is  possible 
that  they  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets  in  another  way.  The  general  tenos 
in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.,  c.  Apion,  { 
Bj  do  not  suffice  to  prove  tiial  there  were  no  differences  in  lliis  respect  in  the  diiferenl 
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namely,  that  man  mast  do  good  for  ita  own  sake,  ivitiiout  the  hope  of 
futurn  recompense.*  But  here,  again,  Christianity  agrees  with  Saddu 
ceeisni  only  in  what  it  denies,  nod  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life 
of  Christianity  has  no  more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudsemoniam  which 
seeks  the  good  as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeiam 
which  denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
'  of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from  one  com- 
mon source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual  life  into  worldlL 
ness,  and  therefore  Chiiatianity  ia  alike  antagonistic  to  them  both, 
whether  aeen  in  the  worldly  admission  of  a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees, 
or  in  its  worldly  rejci^n  by  the  Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
former,  it  must  bo  admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to 
be  freed  from  selfish  and  sensual  tendenciea  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
apiritual  import,! 

§  ae.  The  Eseenes. 
The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Essence  affected  has  given  rise  to 
many  suhtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have  found  in  its  ardent 
religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a  connexion  between  it  and 
Christianity. I  This  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing  ; 
on  the  aame  principle  we  might  show  a  connexion  between  Christian- 
ity and  every  form  under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed in  the  history  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  aimilarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic  element  which 
has  its  source  in  man's  native  religious  tendencies.  Essenism  grew 
out  of  Judaism,  and  waa  pervaded  by  a  moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit 
which  waa  nourished  and  strengthened  by  habits  of  seclusion  from 
the  stir  of  life,  of  religious  communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. Other  resemblances  may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christia 
but  they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  t 
to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion  between 

"  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  tlie  TalmuJwi  tradition  in  Firke  Ahoth,  i.,  3,  according  tu 
which  the  principle  thns  perverted  to  tiie  denial  of  a  fatare  life  eame  from  ABtigoans  lali 
Soclio,  or  Simeon  the  Jnst.  The  preTalenC  ortiiodosy  was  alwajl  inclined  lo  KHcriho  error 
to  the  perversion  of  some  orthodox  doctrine, 

t  Dr.  BOB  CSla  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Sadducees 
was  hetter  than  that  of  die  Pharisees,  because  the  New  Testament  does  not  attack  their 
moral  prinoTplea,  hut  onlj  their  denial  of  the  Resurrection."— (BibL  TheoL,  i.,  450.)  We  do 
not  admit  the  inference.  This  siianoe  of  the  New  Testament  can  he  readily  acconnted  for 
on  the  ground  that  Saddnceeism  had  few  points  in  common  with  Christianity;  and  while  it 
was  neceBsary  to  guard  men  frequently  against  PAorisoic  abuses  of  great  truths  (c.  g,,  ol 
the  truth  that  morality  and  religion  we  inseparable),  the  open  contrast  of  Sadduceeiam  made 
such  special  controversy  with  ita  teitchers  unnecessary. 

J  First  alluded  to  in  an  unpublished  treatise  of  J.  G.  Wackier,  De  Primordiii  Ckrisii- 
oiiffl  Edigionis,  liiri  dvi.  See,  especially,  Beinbard's  Versueh  uber  den  Plan  Jesn 
IReiohard'B  Plan  of  tie  Fmnier  of  Christianily,  trunalated  by  A.  Knufoian,  Andoveil. 
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tliem.  A  closer  examination  will  demonstrate  that  the  similarities 
were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  were  essential. 

For  instance,  the  Esaenes  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ.  Here 
is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the  spirit  with  the 
letter,  made  the  prohibition — which  grew  out  of  their  rule  of  absolute 
veracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — a  positive  law,  uncon- 
ditionally binding,  not  only  within  their  own  community,  but  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  by  an  enactment  binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  develop 
ing  itself  outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself 
implanted  in  his  followers.  Paul  Ttnew  that  aij^^sseveration,  made  for 
right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no  violation  of 
that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  slavery,  and  so  was  Christ's 
intended  to  subvert  iL  The  sect  agreed  vrith  the  Saviour  in  seeing  that 
all  men  aliko  boar  the  image  of  Goo,  and  that  none  can  have  the  right, 
by  holding  their  fellows  as  property,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  bnttc 
or  a  chattel.  So  far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree ;  but  see  where- 
in they  differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  for  a  small  circle  of  devotees ; 
the  other  was  a.  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the  one  made 
positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  without ;  the  other  im- 
planted new  moral  principles,  to  work  from  within :  the  one  put  its 
law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that  no  slave  could  be  held  in  its 
communion;  the  other  gave  no  direct  command  upon  the  subject. 
Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's 
minds  a  moral  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  good  in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition, 

r  et  us  ake  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes  devoted 
t!  emselvcB  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ  (and  the  gift  of 
heal  ng  as  imparted  to  the  first  congregations) ;  but  the  agencies  which 
tl  ey  employed  were  essentially  different.  They  made  use  of  natural 
remed  es  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  hand- 
ed do  n  tl  e  knowledge  thereof  in  their  b.ooks  ;*  but  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.f.  Even  when  Christ  did  make 
use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  outof  proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  ua  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
aims  of  Christ's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  originating  in  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  with  the  old  Oriental^  theosophy,  manifested  a 

•  Josepli.,B.  J.,ii.,  viii.,  6:  l»fl="  {i-c,  from  old  writinge)  a6To;s  x^di  Sipadat  ^sOwi',  fS,«, 

f  Cf.  whol  is  said  fortber  on,  under  Ihe  head  of  "  The  Miracles  of  Christ " 
t  Some  modem  writers  prefer  to  derive  EBsenism  from  Aleiandri™  Plaloiiisni  trai.s 
planted  iuto  P  ales  tirje,  but  lean  F.ndno  proof  that  thoir  view  esplnina  the  general  cliaiacls' 
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spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schismatic*  How  etrong  a  contrast  does 
siii;h  a  ayatem  present  to  the  active  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  aiming  only  to 
implant  holy  feelings,  and  so  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  every  where 
for  needy  souls,  and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  ex 
haustleas  treasures  without  stint !  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once 
the  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to  build  up. 

5  27  Supposed  Infuence  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  Doctrines. 
A  lew  woids  m  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even  admitting  thai 
these  doctrines  penetiated  into  Paleatioe,  it  can  by  no  means  he  pre- 
supposed that  they  entered  into  Galilee,  and  especially  into  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  common  people  within  which  he  was  educated.  The 
grounds  on  which  somo  profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity 
derived  its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.t 

§  28.  AJinity  of  Chriatiantty,  as  absolute  Truth,  for  tke  various  opposing 
Religious  Systems. 
On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  originally  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious  tendencies, 
which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other.  In  all  these  we 
can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of  Chrisrianity.  And 
wherever  Christianity  appears  for  the  first  time,  or  reveals  itself  anew 
in  its  own  glory,  it  must  offer  some  points  of  affinity  for  the  different 
opposing  systems.  The  living,  perfect  truth  hfis  points  of  tangency.for 
the  one-sided  forms  of  error ;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled 
to  put  together  the  perfect  whole  from  the  scattered  and  repellent 
fragments. 

5  29.  Christ's  Teaching  revealed  from,  loithin,  not  received  from  without. 

Had  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doctrine,  it 

might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  from  abroad.     But  his 

at  iJie  individual  featores  of  Essenism  as  well  as  that  in  tiie  test.  Moreover,  I  remain  of 
tlie  opinion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  TherapeuUc  and  tho  £ssenea  were  allied,  but  inde- 
pendent reli^us  tendencies. 

•  1  caa  give  no  other  translation  than  the  Ibilonfing  to  tho  pasaago  in  Josephna  (ArchiBol., 
sviii.,  1,  5)  which  apeaka  of  the  Easeoes.  It  will  be  Been  tliat  1  take  tie  word  ilpyinam, 
not  in  the  passive,  but  in  tJie  middle  aense.  "  They  send,  it  is  trne,  their  offeringa  to  the 
temple,  bnt  they  bring  no  saorifioeB,  bocanse  tliey  ao  greatly  prefer  their  own  way  of  puri- 
fying and  aanctifyiug  thomaelveB ;  and,  for  fear  of  defilement  by  taking  part  with  the  real 
of  the  people,  they  keep  away&om  tlie  common  sanotnary,  and  make  their  aacrificea  apart. 
■uTfonnded  only  by  the  initiated." 

t  Cf.  my  Kirehenseaotichte,  2d  edit.,  Part  I.,  for  the  relation  between  the  Alesandrian 
theologj  and  ChriBtianitj 
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power  lay  in  the  impression  which  his  manifeatation  and  life  as  the  In- 
carnate God  produced ;  and  this  could  never  have  been  derived  from 
vnthout.*  The  peculiar  import  of  his  doctrine,  as  such,  consists  in  its 
relation  to  himself  as  a  part  o?  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  his  un- 
originated  and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  external  explanation. 

§  30.  The  popular  Sentiment  in  regard  to  Christ's  Connexion  teith  the 
Schools. 
Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  seminaries,!  his  opponents 
would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting 
up  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupil.  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  attempting  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools  (John,  vii., 
15).  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was  known  there,  not  as  one  learned 
in  tlie  Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had,  perhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.^  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses 
every  where  was,  that  they  contained  totally  different  materials  from 
those  fiimished  by  the  theological  schools  (Matt.,  vii.,  29). 

'  We  recall liete  flie  profound  Eentiment  of  a  [iroplietic  German  mind:  "The  penrl  of 
Cbristianity  b  a  life  hiilden  in  God,  a  trolh  in  Ciirist  tlie  Mediator,  a  pcwer  whiaii  omsista 
neitbet  in  words  and  forms,  nor  in  dogmas  and  outward  acta ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  val- 
Dcd  hy  the  common  atandarda  of  logic  or  ttb«ia."~Hamann,  iv.,  385. 

t  Br.  Panlns  supposes  that  Christ,  because  he  was  called  Rabii,  EOt  only  by  bis  disci- 
ples, bnt  by  the  diatingoiahed  Rabbi  Nicodemos,  and  even  by  bis  enemica  {John,  vi.,  25), 
obtained  that  title  in  the  wa/nsnal  among  the  Jews ;  and  he  intdmates  Ibat  Christ  studied 
with  the  rabbis  of  the  Bssenea,  and  perhaps  obtained  tbe  degreofrom  them  (Lite  of  Christ, 
t,  1, 122).  Bub  when  we  remember  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  wliich  recognized 
his  prophetic  character,  we  can  see  why  othew,  who  did  not  recognise  it,  would  yet  call 
him  their  master,  e.  g..  Matt..  iviL,  24 ;  i  IMmtakot  i;iSv.  Mioodemua,  however,  did  really 
acknowledge  him  as  a  Divine  teacher  i  nor  were  those  who  addressed  him  as  EalU,  in 
John,  vi,  25,  by  any  means  his  enemies.  This  style  of  address,  therefore,  does  not  imply 
his  possession  of  a  title  from  a  Jewish  tribunal,  but  rather  arose  in  the  circle  of  followers 
fliat  he  gathered  aronnd  him.  As  to  the  Essenes,  it  cannot  lie  proved  that  they  created 
TobUs,  as  did  the  Jewish  aynagogues ;  and  if  they  did,  snch  titles  wonld  hardly  be  recog- 
nised  by  the  prevailing  party,  tbe  Pharisees. 

t  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  Uiat  this  was  the  case.  There  was  a  tradition  in  prim- 
iSve  Christian  times  to  that  effect;  so  Justin  Martyr  {Dialog.,  c.  Trypk.,  316)  aaja;  raCru 
TB  jcKniittii  tpyn  hfySitro  ti  dtSjuiiroii  &v,  «a!  ^u/il,  Jii  roiiriui  Kal  ti  rS(  iiKaimrivii  oii/ifoJa  kU- 
ataiii  Kal  hiiryri  glov.  It  may  be  that  this,  and  the  tradition,  also,  that  Christ  was  destitute 
of  personal  beauty,  were  rather  ideal  than  historical  concepdons,  framed  to  conform  with 
his  humble  condition  "in  the  fci™  of  a  servant."  Christ  was  not  to  come  forth  from  alii.Efli 
position,  bnt  6-om  a  lowly  workshop ;  as,  according  to  the  reproach  of  Cdms.  bis  first  fo, 
lowers  were  mechanics.  Battbe  report  may  have  been  trne,  and  was,  if  the  ofdinary  readins 
of  Mark,  vi.,  3,  be  correct.  Against  this  has  been  adduced  the  following  passage  in  Orig., 
cost.  Cels.,  vi.,  36,  viz. ;  Sit  iuiojioB  tUv  ly  roit  iutljioiois  tfipOHCHuv  ilmyytilsu  ti'stiop  airdi  i  'I>r 
noB(  avaYfrp'"^'"-  The  reading  in  Marlt,  vj.,  3,  may  have  been  altered  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  from  a  false  pride  that  took  offence  W  Christ's  working  as  a  common  mechanic 
dnd  a  fuolish  desire  to  couciliate  the  pagans,  who  reproached  Christiana  with  this  featore 
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CHAPTER  II. 


j  31.  Growing  Consciousness  of  Sis  Udessiakship  in  Christ. 

ALTHOUGH  so  many  years  of  our  Saviour's  life  ai-e  veiled  in  ol> 
scurity,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  full  consciousness  of  a  Di- 
vine call  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years  was  of  sudden  growth. 
If  a  great  man  accomplisiies,  within  a  very  brief  period,  labours  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  world,  and  which  he  himself  regards  as  the 
task  of  his  life,  we  must  presume  that  the  strength  aaij  energies  of  his 
previous  years  were  concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the 
former  only  constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  all  must  this  be  ti-tie  of  the  labours  of  Christ,  the  greatest 
and  moat  important  that  the  world  has  known.  We  have  the  right  to 
presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  made  his  whole  previous  existence  to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  King,  streamed  forth  in  Di- 
vine light,  froni  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  intima- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  in  full  extent  and  clearness,  and  in  Divine 
light  ho  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness of  God  within  him  harmonized  with  the  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena that  occurred  at  his  hirth. 

But  the  negative  side  of  the  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relatiou  to  sin. 
he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.     He  could  not  learn  de- 

in  the  life  of  their  fonnaer.  Fritxsche  foanda  an  meffectaal  argnmeDt  on  the  following  in- 
ternal etouad,  riz, :  "  Christ's  worliinj  at  a  trado  would  not  have  interfered  with  bis  ap- 
pearing as  a  pablio  teacher.  The  Jews  had  no  contempt  for  ertisana,  and  even  tfae  ecribes 
sometimes  supported  tbemaelves  by  mechanical  toils."  True,  the  eaibei  might  occasion- 
ally work  at  trades  without  reproach,  bat  to  be  merely  a  mechanic  [and  no  scribe)  was 
qnite  a  different  thing ;  ao  that  the  ensuing  objection,  "  How  comes  this  carpeKler  to  Ml  up 
as  our  leaclterl"  was  quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  does  not  follow  becansei' 
ailerwatd,  only  designations  a^  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore  the  first 
designation  was  iiied  upon  him  only  as  "tho  son  of  the  carpenter ;"  for,  certainly,  the  two 
ideas,  "he  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  "his  relations  live  among  us  aa  ordinary  peo' 
pie,"  hang  well  togeSier.  They  could  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  "he  ja  a  car- 
penter, liko  tho  others,  and  he  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
who  were  yet  Using,  hnt  not  Joseph,  wlio  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  iu  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although  not  vecesmriiy  flow, 
ing  from  it),  that  Aia  Highest  should  thus  spring  from  an  humble  walk  of  life,  and  that  the 
Divine  glory  should  manifest  itself  at  first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Bodcemer  thus 
ennobled  human  labour  and  tho  forms  of  common  life ;  thero  was  thenceforth  to  be  no 
Sisamos  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  infloence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  ciTJI  and  social  relalionf  o^  men — an  infiaenee  which  baa  gone  on  increasing  from  that 
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pravi'.j  I>y  experience ;  yet,  without  this  knowl  dg     al  1        h  the  idea 

of  the  Messiali  aa  theocratic  king  might  have  he  n  f  lly  de    loped  in 

his  miTid,  an  essential  element  of  his  relations 

remained  foreign  to  him.     But  although  his  p 

not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  M 

many  of  its  essential  features  were  contlnuallj 

course  with  the  outer  world.     Tl  e  e 

human  depravity  and  its  atie    1 

sympaliiizing  love  which  it         k      n 

his  soul,  and  formed,  at  leas       I         i 

relation  to  it  as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  tha      1   n  }  h    1 1       1  rtieth  year,*  iully 

assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited  only  for  a  sign  from 
God  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity  and  enter  upon  his'  work.  This 
sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of  the  last  of  God's  witnesses  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  whose  calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God — by  Jo/m  the  Baptist,  the 
last  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particularly  ex- 
aminej.t 

*  The  age  at  wbkli  the  Levilea  entered  on  their  office.— Numb.,  iv. 

t  A  promiaing  yOQng  flieologian  of  Lubech,  £.  tiBii  ItoMcii,ha3  lately  put  fortl;  an  eieei- 
lent  IreatisB  on  this  subject,  well  ttOapted  for  gBneral  cireulatioD,  entitled  'JdnBim  del 
riafer.  in  seiuem  Leben  mid  Wirkea  ditfgeitellt" 
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BOOK  III. 

PREPARATIVES  TO   THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OP  CHRIST. 

PART  I. 

OBJECTIVE  PEEPARATION.    THE  MINISTRY  OF  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  JEWS, 

§  32.  How  far  the  Baptist  revived  the  Expectation  of  a  Messiah. 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  tlie  approaching  kingdom  of  God,  involv- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  God's  oppressed  ones,  was  essentially 
necessary  aa  a.  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce  Him  who 
was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  The  expectation 
of  the  kingihim  and  the  king  should  always  have  gone  together;  bul 
we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do  so.  The  prophecies  of  the  gen- 
eral renewal  were  often  distinct  from  those  which  foretold  the  ageni 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  it;  and  the  hope  of  the  former  oftei 
isted  in  minds  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  Pliilo  proves 
The  GrToek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  peihaps  the  comhination  of 
the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  two  ideas — the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Messiah — separate  from  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  first*  to  suggest  the  idea 
if  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day.  But  certainly  this  idea, 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  theocratic  consciousness,  could  not 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  ;  nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame 
at  being  slaves  to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to 
rule,  and  their  desire  for  deliverance  from  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before  them. 
It  would  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had  been  lost  out  of 

"  So  SchUiermaekcr  (Christliohe  Sitteiilelire,  p.  19)  Btatea  (hat  John's  work  wss  "  lu  re- 
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the  iiiijjil  of  ilist  agi!,  and  that  its  revivsil  was  clue  to  the  effoits  ot  a 
single  individual.  Much  rather  should  we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  was  stirred  by  an  impulse  from  the  spiiit  of  the  age.  But 
while  the  general  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for 
John,  his  labours  reacted  miglitily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  form- 
ed, indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah.  Christ  himself  makes  this  epoch  the 
'.ranaitiou-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.* 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  to 
which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  he 
obtained,  involving  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  and  of  the  moral  requisites  for  participation  therein.  All  this 
belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of 
which  John  constituted  the  apex.  Wo  must  look  for  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  tiansition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recognize  and 
point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  his 
public  minislrv 

^  J3  CauiCiOj  OhscuTUy  in  the  Accounts  leJltiK  of  the  Baptist. — Sources: 
The  Evangelists,  Josepkus. 
The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from  the  peculiai 
atand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or  a  forerunner,  we 
must  always  distinguish  between  what  he  utters  with  clear  self-con- 
Bciousne^,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  utterance,  concealed  even  from 
himself,  until  a  later  period ;  between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the 
form,  perhaps  not  wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itself.  Opposite  ele- 
ments always  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the  tran- 
sition-point from  one  stage  of  developement  to  another;  and  we  can- 
not look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  an  epoch.  In  some  of  his  utterances  we  may  find 
traces  of 'he  old  period;  in  others,  longings  for  the  new;  and  in  bring- 
ing them  together,  we  may  find  different  views  which  cannot  always 
be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authoiitiea  to  which  we'are  confined  makes  it  pe 
culiarly  difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in  regard  to  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists, 
given  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  for  religious  ends ;  and  on 
the  other  that  o?  Josephus,^  which  is  puiely  historical  in  its  charactei 
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As  to  tlie  first,  it  is  very  probable  that  Jobn  could  he  better  under, 
itood  in  the  light  of  Christianity  than  he  understood  himself  and  his 
mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  transition-period  are  always 
better  comprehended  after  their  accomplishment  than  before;  so,  truths 
which  were  veiled  from  John's  apprehension  stood  clearly  forth  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  Evang<?lists.  But  this  very  fact  may  have  caused 
the  obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist.  We  are 
very  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  from  a  higher,  to  attribute 
to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  Any  one  who  has  passed 
tiirough  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one, 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before 
his  consciousness ;  they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost  sight  of  when 
the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that  the  Baptist  was  rep 
resented  aa  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he  really  was.  The  likelihood 
of  this  result  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been 
himself  a  disciple  of  John ;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  tlie 
sincerest  love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his 
old  master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has  reached  ila  fulfil- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  the  precise 
consciousness  under  which  the  prediction  was  uttered. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical  statement* 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences,  our  estimate  of  theii 
veracity  need  be  in  no  ndse  affected  thereby.  Such  a  result  would 
not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration, 
The  organs  which  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey 
his  tiTith  to  men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
ivithiii  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being.  Besides. 
Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers  only  to  man's  re- 
ligious interests  and  to  points  connected  with  it.  But  jjraetical  religion 
"■equires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  under- 
stand the  gradual  genetic  developeniont  of  ihe  truth  in  the  intellect,  or 
to  distinguish  the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perlett 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the  aims 
towards  which  scientific  history  directs  itself.  It  follows,  therefoi-e,  that 
the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of  scientific  history  may  not 
always  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the 
former,  especially  in  points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which 
Christ  made  upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
are  afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  pass  :;es  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  otir  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must  lienp  in 
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view  the  fact  that  they  were  written  not  to  satisfy  scientific,  but  le- 
ligioua  wants  j  not  to  aSbrd  materials  for  systematic  history,  but  to  sel 
forth  the  ground  of  human  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  There 
Was,  indeed,  one  who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  devel 
opement  of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance ;  but  this  one  was  He 
in  whom  God  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his  Apostles  that 
ho  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to  the  stand-point  of  John 
the  Baptist  illustrate  it.    These  words  alone  must  form  ourguidingligbt. 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  he  true,  that  the  account 

of  Josephm,  which  proceeds  from  a  purely  historical  interest,  should  be 

preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 

11  ly  he  correctly  understood  when  viewed  from 

1  d  po        f   h    p    vince  to  which  they  belong ;  and  so  events 

h      f  11       h       h      ph    e  of  religion  ai-e  only  intelligible  from  a  re 

1  "n  dp  A  d  as  John's  import  to  the  histoi^  of  the  worlc. 

h    f        1      he  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 

f  d      1pm  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  cannot  be  fully  un- 

de         d  p  by  uitive  religious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating 

1  ph       m  Of  such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  desti- 

N        !         1  g         sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientific  ; 

b       h     1  d      'ithout  the  former,  where  the  understanding 

f     1  gi  erned;  and  hence  the  living  peculiarities  of 

J  h      h    B  p  Id  under  ihe  hands  of  Josephus,  although  he 

bl  pp    h     d  J  hn's  character  and  appearance  in  their  geu- 

1  f  T    1  1  gious  deficiency  must  be  added  his  habit  of 

d  I      g  1  m    If       h     a.to  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which 

could  not  but  wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 

He  saw  in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught  the  truth  to 

the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead  of  their 

lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of  inward  spiritual 

purification  in  his  water-hap tism.     With  such  a  narrow  view  as  this 

we  could  neither  understand  John's  use  of  baptism,  nor  explain  his 

public  labours  among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.     It  is  but  a  beggarly 

abstraction  from  the  living  individual  elements  which  the  Gospel  ac- 

5  34.   T7ie  Baptist's  Mode  of  Life  and  Teaching  in  ihe  Desert. 

We  learn  from  Josephus*  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men  among 

the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  ihe  times,  retired,  like  the 

monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  into  wilderness  spots, 

'  An  esamplo  ia  afforded  in  tho  case  o!  Banui,  of  whom  Joaephns,  who  was  hia  disciple, 
givoa  an  account  in  his  autobiography,  }  S:  "  ln^n  i,h  ivi  iivifwa  ^pil^imv,  t/io^^u  ii  rm 
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anJ  there,  becoming  teachers  of  Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciploa 
around  Chem.  Such  a  one  was  John.  Consecrated  frona  his  biith,  by 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  his  Divine  calling,  he  led  a  rigid  and  ascetic 
life  from  his  very  childhood.  Had  we  nothing  but  Josephus's*  account 
Co  guide  ua,  wo  might  suppose  that  John  only  difieied  from  the  other 
teachers  of  the  desert  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  was 
more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into  a  wider  field  of  action. 
While  they  only  revealed  the  truths  of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought 
them  in  their  solitude,  he  felt  constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  re- 
proving voice  aloud  among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  for 
their  vices  and  llieir  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  false 
security  and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  works,  to  seek  the  genuine 
piety  which  comes  from  the  heart.  This  part  of  John's  ministry,  viz., 
his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  brought  out  prominently;  while 
he  has  entirely  failed  Co  notice  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  Baptist's  la- 
bours left  upon  the  history  of  the  Theocraty. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  harmonizing  well  with 
liis  inward  grief,  for  the  corruptions  of  his  peojsle.  Like  his  type, 
Elias,  he  wore  coarse  garments,  and  satisfied  bis  wants  with  a  nourish 
ment  which  nature  offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  as 
food,  and  wild  honey.t 

§  35.  John  aa  Baptist  and  Preacher  of  Repentance. 
While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of"  a  degener- 
ate people,  and  praying  that  God  would  soon  send  the  promised 
Deliverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above  that  the 
Messiah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  called  to 
declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and  to  exbort  them  to  prepare 
their  souls  for  the  approaching  epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,^  gathered  the  peopio  ill  hosts 
about  him,  and  announced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  them  that  God  would  sift  his  people,  and  that  the  unworthy 
should  be  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theocracy.  He  de- 
nounced as  false  and  treacherous  the  prevailing  idea  that  theocratic 
descent  and  the  observai-ce  of  outward  ceremonies  were  the  only 

'  Arcbaoi.,  sviii.,  v.  a. 

t  la  the  Ebionitiah  recensioo  of  MaWhew,  we  find  the  food  of  John  deaaibed  as  ctti 
iy/icoc  oi  h  rtSrni  i*  "5  pA""-  ^  h'lHi  i"  0"^  ("it  had  the  taste  of  manns,  aa  a  oake  baked 
ru  oil."— .Mim.,  li.,  8].  The  simple  statement  of  Matthew  is  here  misrepreaeDted,  and 
even  falsified.  The  i'fih!  (locusts)  seemed  to  this  writer  food  nnwottby  for  John,  and  he 
makes  tyrpdi;  (oakoa]  oot  of  them,  and  thna  gets  a.  chance  of  compfiring  John's  food  with 
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requisites  for  admittance  into  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  e.ihorted  all  lo 
true  repentance  as  the  one  essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  preparatory  consecration  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  a  course  to  which  be  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations 
common  amt)ng  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  aa 
Mai,,  iii. ;  Zach.,  xiii. ;  Ezek.,  xxxvi,,  25,  even  if  the  baptism  of  prose 
lytes  was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless  the  Baptist 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked  alsout  him  as  followers ; 
although,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
uiilderness  (Isai.,  xl.,  3),  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  amid  a  people  estranged  from  God,  he  held  a  general  and 
a  relation  to  all. 


§  36.  Relations  of  the  "Pharisees  and  Saddacees  to  the  Baptist. 

We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which  John 
■sustained  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jewish  people.  Was  he,  as 
preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people,  and  did  the  Phari- 
sees, ibe  hierarcbical  party,  manifest  their  jealous  opposition  from  the 
very  first,  or  did  itjjxise  by  degrees  at  a  later  period!  Of  one  thing 
we  may  he  sure,  from  Matt.,  iii,,  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to 
be  found  among  the  number  that  crowded  about  John  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism.  Yet  Christ,  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  m  their  self-sufiiciency  and 
unbelief  The  words  of  Matt.,  xi.,  16,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  people  was  eis  hostile  to  John  as  it  subscqtiently 
showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that  only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  So, 
also,  in  Luke,  vii.,  29,  30,  the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans, 
in  following  John  and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  opposite  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  "  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

SEill,Matthew{iii.,  7)  states  expressly,  that  "many  P/idriMes  and  Sad- 
ducees  came  to  John's  haptism,"  and  the  form  of  the  statement  distin- 
guishes these  from  the  ordinary  throng.  It  seems  somewhat  unhistor- 
ical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to  each  other,  should  be  named  to- 
gether here,  as  well  ^  in  some  other  places  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  an 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to 
name  them  together  on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ;  nor  does  John,  in  his 
severe  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect. 
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which  (;oul(l  hardly  have  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect  bo  far  departec 
from  their  ordinary  habits  as  to  listen  to  his  preaching.*  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  historical  citation  of  the  latter  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  uiihistorical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Not 
does  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
beginning.  Hia  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect;  and  they  couJd  listen  with 
approval  to  his  energetic  reproofs  and  calls  to  repentance,  so  long  as 
they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and  the  publicans.  So,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  ardent  reformers  and  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  been 
fevoured  even  by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked 
only  the  common  faults  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John's  preaching,  then,  there  may  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  who  boie  the  name  of  Pharisees  were  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the  majority  of  them,  intent  only  upon 
selfish  and  party  aims,  may  have  regarded  John's  miiustry  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion,  there  were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upright 
men,  upon  whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  with  tlie  other 
passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is  mentioned. 
Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  John,  v.,  35,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's  prophecy  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to 
operate  upon  their  thoughts  and  inclinations.  The  severe  sermonf  re- 
ported hy  the  Evangelists  was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to 
John,  penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guidance ; 
but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who  felt  sure  of  his 
share  in  the  Messiah's  kin^om,  appear  when  it  might,  without  either 
repentance  or  forgiveness.  It  was  these  that  he  stigmatized  as  a 
"  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of  Abraham.  It  was  these  to  whom  he 
said,  in  tones  of  warning  and  reproof,  "  Who  has  told  you  that  by 
simple  baptism  you  shall  escape  God's  coming  judgment  1  Would 
you  really  escape  it  J  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  '  Abraham  is  our  father;^  for  I  tell  you  that 

"  We  canDot  sopport  the  expression  of  Matthew  ty  Clie  slatetoent  of  Joaepius  (xviii., 
L,  *),  diat  the  Saddooees  were  accnstomed  to  accommodate  their  own  conviclions  to  tba 
principles  of  the  Piiariaees,  on  account  of  the  strong-  liold  whicb  the  latter  had  apou  tiie 
people.  In  this  case,  at  least,  no  snch  accommodation  was  reqaired,  from  the  repute  in 
wliich  John  was  held  anonc;  the  Pharisees. 

t  Lake,  iii„  7 ;  Matt,  iii.,  7.  Loke  reports  it  as  ftddressed  lo  the  people ;  Matthew  to 
Uie  fhanseos  and  Sadducees. 
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the  developement  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham ;  nay,  from  these  very  stones  that  lie  upoa  the  river  bank,  God 
can  false  up  his  children," 

In  these  last  words  ho  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews  disgraced 
their  Theocratic  descent,  God  would  remove  his  kingdom  from  them 
and.  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends  by  proclaiming  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  sift  his  people  thoroughly,  and  exclude'  all  that  should  be 
found  unworthy.  Such  proacliing  must  have  been  enough  to  imbitter 
and  alienate  the  Phai-isees,  even  if  they  had  been  before  disposed  to 
approve  and  favour  the  preacher. 

§  37.  Relations  of  John  to  the  People,  and  to  ike  narrower  circle  of  ki» 
own  Disciples. 
True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiiing  tlie  way  of  life 
found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending  teacher.  He 
gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words,  but  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions vrith  minute  care  to  their  special  condition  and  circumstancea. 
John  resembled  the  austere  preachers  of  repentance  who  sprung  up  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  more  than  one  respect;  but  especially  in  the  two 
fold  relation  whi^ih  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  dis 
ciples  in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  piety  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did  not  demand 
of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of  life,  even  when  it  was 
one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  the  soldier  was  not  re- 
quired to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the  tax-gatherer  his  office,  hut  only  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  with  honesty  and  fidelily.  All  alike  were 
commanded  to  do  good ;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were  sinful 
had  to  abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so.* 

§  3S.  John's  Demanils  upon  tlie  People  compared  with  those  qf  Christ. 
—His  humble  Opinion  ofVu  own  Calling. 
But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requy^ements  appear  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very  outset  an  absolute 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  affection's  I  This  difference  arose  natural- 
ly, however,  from  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  John 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  moral  regeneration  which  was  indispensa- 
ble to  admittance  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  bo  accom- 
plished by  a  Divine  principle  of  life ,  and,  knowing  that  to  impart  this 
was  beyond  his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a.  pi  eparatory  purifica- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  God-like  feature  ot 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
Filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he  was  but  the  hum- 
Die  instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called,  not  tofound  the  new  cret- 
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tion,  but  only  to  proclaim  it ;  nor  did  the  tlirongiiig  of  eager  tliuusanda 
to  haDg  upon  his  lips,  nor  tbe  enlhusiastic  love  of  his  own  iramediate 
followers,  ever  ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind 
his^erceptions  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  his  calling.  Convinced  that 
he  was  inspired  of  God  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  lie  never  pre- 
tended to  work  miracles,  nor  did  Iiis  disciples,  strongly  as  he  impi\issed 
them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  powers  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EELATION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

S  39,  John's  Explanation  of  Ms  Relatim  to  ike  Messiah.      The  Bap- 
tism by  Water  and  hy  F 
CAREFULLY,  however,  as  John  av    ded  ng  f  1  pa 

tions,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  aris  p        d         f  1      f  f    e 

boding  and  hope  for  the  coming  of  Mi       h     f  gl    1    ^ 

elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  imp  p      tl     p  bl     m    d 

as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  proclaim       f    b         f  JI     y 

if  those  whom  his  preaching  had  so  deepl     m       d  b       m  y 

ascertain  his  true  relation  to  the  Messial  1       Lis  1     g     g  h 

subject  was  always  concise,  and  rather  sUjjjje  e  a  e  pi  q  y, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only  kept  in  the 
back  ground  for  the  time,  and  would  aftenvard  be  gradually  unfolded. 
But  when  the  Baptist  saw  tkat  men  mused  in  their  hearts _  whether  Tie 
were  the  Christ  or  no,]  he  resolved  to  define  his  relation  lo  the  Mes- 
siah explicitly  and  unmistakeably.  His  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to 
baptize  by  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had 
to  open  the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by  Di- 
/ine  power  which  was  to  he  expected  in  the  Messiah  ;  tlie  lofty  one 
that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himself,  that  he  should  be  digni- 
fied by  performing  for  him  the  most  menial  services.  He  it  was  that* 
should  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ;  tiiat  is  to  say, 
that  as  hia  (John's)  followers  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so 
the  Messiah  would  immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  by  himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their 
being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit- 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  qfjire.%     Those  who  re- 

'  Paul's  wnrds  [Acta,  xilt.,  2S)  lead  as  to  infer  Chat  (hia  Cook  place  first  Cowards  the  eod 
ot  John's  career.  t  tnke,  iii.,  15. 

t  Some  think  lie  "fire"  ie  nsed  as  a  aymTjol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inaaainch  as  it  is  em- 
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fasoil  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  lite  should  be  do 
Stroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The  "  sifting"  by  fire 
ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit,  and  consttmea  all  who 
will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John  represents  the  Messiah  33  •p- 
nearing  with  his  "  fan"  in  faia  hands,  to  purify  the  "  threshing-floor"  of 
his  kingdom,  to  gather  the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  of 
God,  and  to  cast  out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Di 


^  40.  John's  Conception  of  Messiah's  Kingdom. 
3  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work  of  the 
and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  expressions  of  the 
Baj  ti&t  w  ere  founded  He  contradicts  the  notion,  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jens  that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed 
the  religion  of  the  r  fathers  ^¥ou]d  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
do  n  wh  le  hs  heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon  the  pagans  alone. 
On  tht,  contiarv  he  ma  ntains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingdom  ol  a  moral  now  birth,  which  he  seta  forth  to  them  by  the 
Spiiit  baptiim  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  this  new 
bnth  a  coi  seiousness  rf  sm  and  longing  to  be  free  from  it;  all  which 
IS  implied  in  the  word  perdyoia,  when  stated  os  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  He  expects  this 
kingdom  to  be  iinhle  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
Eommynity  filled  and  i  I'spired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  existing,  in 
lommunion  ot  the  Dume  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its  visible  King; 
BO  that  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
and  Its  manifestation  sh  uld  precisely  correspond  to  each  other.  He 
has  ilicady  a  preaentimenc  that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be 
incoiporated  mto  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall 
be  excluded  The  apj  earance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifting  of  the 
Theociatic  people  This  presupposes  that  he  will  not  overturn  all 
enem  es  and  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
God  but  will  manifest  himself  in  such  a  form  that  those  whose  hearts 
are  prepared  for  h  s  commg  will  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those 
of  uni^odly  minds  will  leny  and  oppose  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
m  mity  of  the  nghteous  will  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and  on  the  othci  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
foith  and  organized  The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the  universal 
roiTupti^n     and  after  the  strife  has  separated  the  wicked  members  of 

sage,  as  the  baptism  by  looto-  syinliolizes  preporatorj  repeatiinee,  EO  that  hyjEre  sjmbol 
iies  the  transfignting  and  purifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oorown  opinion  ia.hovf  ev- 
er, that  aa  jaagment  by  fire  is  spoken  of  hut  a  few  vereea  after  (Luke,  iii„  17),  it  must  be 
taken  in  the  same  Eeiise  hera;  and  the  ftapfism  iyjEre  referred  to  the  sifting  process  im- 
mediately menlioned.    Thna  the  iire  is  tlie  aymhol  of  tlie  power  which  consumes  eTerj 
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the  Theocratic  nation  from  tlie  good,  will  come  forth  victorious,  and 
glorify  the  pmified  people  of  G-od  under  his  own  reign. 

5  41.  Jolm's  Recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

(!■)  Import  uf  his  Baptism  of  .Tcsas.— (2.)  The  CoiHinuauce  of  his  Ministry.— (3.) 
I'oasilile  Wavering  iu  bis  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messiahship. — (4.)  His  Message 
from  Prison. — (5.)  Con'luct  of  his  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in  freeing 
the  people  of  Gon  fiom  the  power  of  evil,  and  imparting  to  them  a  iiev\- 
life  in  the  life  of  God,  it  appearg  that  he  piesupposed  also  the  fuliiesa 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwellmg  in  him  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  be- 
stt  w  it  upon  others.  Fiom  the  fir^t  gerra  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the 
Prophets  down  ',o  the  time  of  Christianity  it=elf,  we  find  ever  that  a 
jufjt  and  profouid  conception  of  his  ojice  mvolves  in  it  a  higher  idea 
oi\M  jierson.  Ho,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a  visible 
realization  of  ihe  Theocracy  shows  him  as  jet  upon  Old  Testament 
grouiid,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  etand-point  of  Christianity. 
His  posiiion  was  very  iike  that  held  by  Simeon,  andindced,  in  general, 
by  all  ','.  ise  Jews  who,  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were 
inspirti?  ^i-ith  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
thusB'ji  J  upon  the  border-land  between  the  two  stages  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  And  m  John  a  representation  of  hii  own  inferiority  to  him 
that  should  come  and  in  his  clear  apprehensit  n  of  the  limits  of  his 
mission  and  his  powei — an  appiehension  that  d  itingmshed  him  from 
all  othfr  founders  ol  preparatory  epochs — we  \\d.\c  an  assurance  that 
ho  will  nejT  imagine  his  prepaiatory  stand  po  nt  to  be  a  ptrmanent 
one  ard  t  at  as  he  feels  himself  unwoithy  to  unloose  tie  shoe 
strings  ol  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear  so  he  ^^ill  bow  himself  in 
the  aarjie  (ramble  reverence  when  He  wh  m  his  spiritual  sense  hall 
reeogJ  i     as  the  e-^pected  one   shall  appeii  in  jersun  before  him 

W  f  I,  fully  aware  of  tl  e  objections  that  maj  1  e  raised  against 
these  clus  ot  >*  Itmaybesaid  andtiulv  that  one  may  do  h imago 
to  ar  '  ea.  wh  ae  gcneril  outlines  are  pre  ent  t  his  intuition  but  may 
be  u  )  t  to  recignize  the  reali-ation  if  the  idea  when  presented  befcre 
hi&  e/es  in  all  its  features  The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circum 
stances  are  sure  to  sfait  up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition 
But  surely  in  the  case  of  T  hn  the  lowliness  of  m  n  1  and  soLnety  of 
judgment  to  whah  we  have  jii«  leferied  g  \e  us  ground  to  expect 
that  he  at  least  n  ould  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudice  ns  to 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  eleme  t  to  tl  e  ouiae  of  e(  ents 
— to  recognize  a  stind  point  eien  essen  all  d  fF  e  from  h  a  iwn 
especially  is  he  had  himself  pointed  ou  befo  ehand  1  e  characteristics 
of  such  a  difference,  "iet  we  do  no  i  o  deny  hat  doubts  may 
arise,  in  regard  to  the/act  of  John's  m        n    i  Jesus  as  Messiah. 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  presuppose  the  uncondiiional  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference 
ti)  a  possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the^ibjective  in  the 
Gospel  accounts,  may  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek  sure  historical  fool 
ii'gi  by  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  doubts  referred  to. 

The  foilowing  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds  :  If  John 
was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  why  did  he  continue  his 
independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit  himself  and  all  his  follow- 
ers as  disciples  to  Christ?  Why  did  he  wait  until  after  his  imprison- 
ment before  sending  to  inquire  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah, 
or  men  should  look  for  another  1  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death, 
did  his  disciples  preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  secti  How 
happened  it  that,  in  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts,  x.,  37 ; 
xiii,,  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ — nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while  his  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  bis  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah  are  dwelt 
upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry  ?  Do  not  these 
difficulties  make  it  doubtful  whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment,  recognize  Christ's  Messiahship  1  Or,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  Cliristian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  ihe  epxo/ievo^ 
announced  by  John,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  and  so 
the  tradition  grew  up  ihat  he  had  peraonally  recognized  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public  labours  ?  In  this  case 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was  first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by 
what  he  hesrd  of  Christ,  to  recognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had 
this  fact  been  transferred  to  an  earlier  period  in  bis  history,  but  too 
much  made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at  once,  by 
assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's  Gospel.*  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  after  going  beyond  his  Master, 
might  have  seen  more  in  the  previously  uttered  words  of  the  latter 
than  he  himself  had  intended ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at 
least  have  aff'orded  some  ground  for  the  disciple's  representation.  If 
the  above-mentioned  d<iubt8  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing  short 
of  wilful  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions,  indeed,  might  have 
admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the  intent  to  deceive  ;  liut  John 
was  an  eye-witness.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  Johii's 
authority,  but  shall  examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

•jQhn,i„r,lS;iii.,32;v,M. 
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(1.)  Import  of  the  Bsplism  of  Jsaus  by  John. 

We  first  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Tliose  wlio  cairj 
Iheir  doubts  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  even  the  fact  of  this 
baptism.  But  this  is  absolutely  groundless  flkepticisia ;  for  all  the  New 
Testament  accounts,  however  else  they  may  differ,  presuprioso  the 
event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be  mpossible  to  account  i,i en  for  the  onnin 
of  such  a  Iriidition,  if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it,  the  \ery  ap 
plication  of  John's  baptism  to  the  ^mlesi  Jesus  must  ha\e  cau'ierl  diffi- 
culties to  the  Christian  mind  nhich  a  pcculiai  line  of  thought  alone 
could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact  it  ^annot  be  supposed  that 
Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  lame  sense  and  for  the  samn 
purpose,  as  others  did;  for  wo  can  hnd  no  possible  connecting  Ink 
between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desiie  foi  purification  and  redemptim 
felt  by  all  ordinary  applicants  ior  the  ordinance,  and  the  ccnsciousness 
of  the  sinless  Redeemer,  ft  was  «ith  this  latter  unorigimted  eon 
sciousness,  however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism  But 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  m  silence ,  such  a  course  mi^ht  ha^  t, 
led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otlierwise  enlightened,  to  suppose  that  he  came 
forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  prob- 
ability is  diminished,  too,  in  proportion  to  our  idea  of  John's  suscepti- 
bility.for  the  disclosures  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  by  ihe  internal  necessity  of  tlie  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  adminifltering  tlie  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  Christ, 

(2.)  Tlic  Baptist's  conlinuaoce  in  hia  MiniaOy  of  Preparation. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recognize  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  he  applied  to  hira  all  his  Old-Testament  ideas  of  Messiah  as 
the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With  these  views  he  would  expect 
that  Christ  would  bring  about  the  puUic  recognition  of  his  office  by 
hia  own  Messianic  labours,  without  the  aid  of  &is  testimony.  This  ex 
pectation  would  naturally  cause  liim  to  forbear  any  public  testimony 
to  Christ,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour ;  but  this  would  have  been 
a  merely  private  affair,  forming  no  part  of  liis  open  mission  to  the 
world.  That  mission  remained  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  tc 
reveal  himself;  not  to  anticipate  his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  hira 
to  the  people  Jy  name  as  the  Jlessiah.  This  preparatory  position  of 
John  had  to  continuo  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  al!  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The  Baptist,  tnie 
to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  Tbei 
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opeinent,  had  to  continue  his  labours  until  their  termination,  a  termina- 
tion wliith  external  circumatances  were  soon  to  bring  about.*  Aa. 
therefore,  John's  testimony  was  merely  priyate,  and  never  openly  laid 
befoi'e  the  people ;  and,  moreover,  aa  its  value  depended  entirely  upon 
the  recognition  of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  so  littlo  use  was  made  of  his  testimony  in  the  citation 
of  proofs  for  Jesus's  Messialiship  by  Peter  and  Panl,  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to.t 

(3.)  Possible  Wavering  in  J.ih.i'a  Coiivicliou  of  the  Messiahslijp  of  Jeaus. 
Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — that,  in  an 
unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's  McBsiahship — 
would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed  and  expressed  with  Di- 
vine confidence  his  conviction  of  the  truth  ]  Would  the  later  doubt 
suffice  to  do  away  vrith  the  earlier  and  out-spoken  certainty?  Can  the 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopemcnt  of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge — of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Divine,  the  stipefnatural,  and  the  natural?  It  is  true  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  obtained,  can  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired ;  hut  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  religious  truths.  These  do  not  gi-ow  out  of  logic ;  but,  pre- 
supposing  certain  spiritual  tendencies  and  affections,  they  aiise  from  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  God's  light, 
penetrating  tbe  ipnd  that  is  allied  to  him.  The  knowledge  and  the 
convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always  rebelled  against  by  the  latter 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vi- 
tality only  by  the  same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them 

*  I  am  gratifiod  to  find  that  Winer,  one  of  the 
litetatnfe,  has  given  an  intimation  of  the  view  wh 
his  "Biblischea  Bealwocterbnch."  i.,  69a,  Sd  ed. 

f  Acts,  X.,  37  ;  xiiL,  25.  Paul  had  much  more  occasion  to  qnote  John's  testimony  when 
preaching  to  his  disciplea  at  Ephesns  (Acts,  jix.,  1-5).  There  is  no  gronnd  foe  BBsertmg 
poBidvely  that  lie  did  not  quote  it,  althongh  the  passage  does  not  state  espressly  that  he 
did;  for  it  remiuns  doubtfol  whether  the  words  toUt' ianr,  of  verse  4,  are  applied  by  Pav! 
to  the  f^iavot  anDOODced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  he  aCtribatedto  the  BaptisL 
What  is  said  of  Apollos  (Acts, iviii,,  Wb-.hevias  instructed  in  the loaj eftke  Lord,  iiioicing 
only  the  baptism  nfJohv)  rsnncit  be  understood  nakedly  of  the  pare,  spiritual  Meseiahsbip 
Thiscouldonlybe  theciiseifB&(njDoJfifi)ti(v.  35)  ware  aqaivalent  to  emB  Wou  [v.  S6).  and 
signified  merely  the  way  repealed  by  God,  the  right  way  of  worshipping  God.  But  this 
cannot  be.  The  word  K6pioi  mnEt  he  taken  in  its  specific,  Cbriatian  i^ense,  as  applicahie  to 
Christ ;  an  interpretation  eonfirmed  by  what  follows,  viz. :  hs  taught  HHgeKily  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  which  cammt  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jesns  as 
Messiah.  Bnt  if  it  conld  be  folly  proved  &st  all  these  disciples  of  John  knew  as  yet  no- 
thing of  Jesns  as  the  ilix«a™K  anuonneed  by  the  Baptist,  it  woold  not  alfect  oar  assertion 
at  all ;  for  we  have  already  admitted  that  the  latter  only  partially  directed  his  followers  tn 
ChriBl  as  Messiah. 
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oiTth ;  0[i!y  &o  fat  aa  the  'soul  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, and  m  the  same  ttndency  to  tho  supemitural  and  the  Divine 
So  one  may   when  m  the  full  enjojinent  oi  the  higher  hie   when  no 
p  f   arth  dim  his  spiritual  Msion,  haie  dear  ccncepnon  and  con 

f  chylous  truths  ■t^hich  may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at 
m  1  the  earthly  tendenciei  prevail  And  thus  vie  may  explain 
h    fi  ona  and  transitions  m  the  dt,^  elopement  of  religious  life, 

and  knoB  ledg;e  of  which  the  expenence  of  Chnstians  m  all 
g  ff  d  instinces  It  miy  he  said  that  although  this  explanation 
h  Id  (,  d  of  religious  life  in  general,  it  cannot  apply  to  an  inspired 
p  pi  Ik  John,  or  to  the  truths  which  he  obtained  from  the  light  of 
a      p  ral  revelation.     This  objection  would  imply  that  a  single 

ij  evelation  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not 

h  ITie  apprehension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mind 

re       n      merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
I  f  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mmd  ithel£     The  differ- 

h  n  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordiuarj  Chri'itian  heliever, 

n  e  d  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not  a  difference  in  ktTid, 
but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the  least  of  Chriutians  w  as  greater 
than  John  ;  ivords  that  iil  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  Ime  of  distinction 
between  the  Baptist  and  living  Christians  of  all  ages  as  to  applj  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  life- 
less Bupematuralisra  which  views  all  Divine  communications  rather  as 
overlying  ihe  mind  than  incorporating  themselves  with  its  natural  psy- 
chological duvelopement;  and  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  cari- 
cature this  view  to  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  thej 
so  bitterly  hate.  But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  com- 
munication is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  compelled  thereby  to 
connect  these  manifestations  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  mind  in  its 
receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity ;  to  apply  the  general  laws 
of  the  mind  to  the  developement  of  whatever  b  communicated  to  it  by 
a  higher  light. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two  different 
stages  of  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious  inspiration,  caused  in  his 
soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him,  he  obtained  views  of  the  coming 
kingdom  which  he  could  not  always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  some- 
times revived  and  even  gained  the  ascendency.  Although  he  had  just 
conceptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious 
ends,  he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  vrith  it.  But  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
about  the  miracles  of  Jeans,  but  saw  him  not  at  tiie  head  of  his  visible 
kingdom.      The  signal  so  long  waited  for  was  never  given.     Is  it,  diere- 
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fore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in  some  hour  of  despondency,  the  worldly 
element  in  the  Baptist's  vievFS  became  too  strong,  and  perplexity  and 
iloubt  arose  within  him  1 

(4.)  The  Mtssagc  from  Priaon. 
The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  jirison*  shows  that 
his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  su/ierioritTf-o!  Chnst,  but  to  the 
question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  the  Mesaiahship  itself, 
or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great  was  his  respocl  for  the  author- 
ity of  Christ,  that  he  expected  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  from 
hb  own  lips.  N6ith«r  tLe  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply 
favour  the  supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of 
Christ's  labours  which  had  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  tliought  that 
he  might  be  the  spxoftevog.  Had  this  been  the  caso,  Christ  would  have 
answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circumstances  ;  he  would  not 
have  warned  him  not  to  be  perplexed  or  offended  because  his  ground- 
less expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in 
Christ's  ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  faith 
which  could  grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  fully  up  to  the  dawning  convic- 
tion. The  warning  against  aicavdaXii^eaOai  was  precisely  applicable  to 
one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose  faith  had  wavered  because  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  shows 
plainly  in  what  expectations  John  was  disappointed  :  they  were,  as  we 
ihall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  God, 

(5.)  Conduct  of  Joliii'a  Disciples  towards  Jesus, 
It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to  the  Bap- 
tist's recogniiioti  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples  did  not  join  the 
Saviour  at  a  later  period ;  and  even  that  a  sect  was  formed  fi-om  them 
hostile  to  Christianity,  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  necessai-y  for 
John  to  maintain  his  independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position 
naturally  led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees,-  These  latter  were  probably  such 
as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  "  him  that  was  to 
come,"  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  sect.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  master  by 
his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by  their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position 
preparatory  and  conducive  to  a  higher  one,  often  retain  the  peculiar 
and  one-sided  views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  an 
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attitude  of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.     This  seems  to  havi- 
been  tho  case  witli  Johw'a  disciples  in  relation  to  Clnistianiiy.- 

From  ibis  full  investigation  of  llie  question,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
tbat  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tiie  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  matter  o?/act,  that  John  openly  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiab 
wben  he  baptized  him.  Having  secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we 
proceed  now,  with  the  greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
import  of  the  baptism  itself. 

§  42.   The  Phenomena  at  l/te  Baptism,  and  their  Imjwrt. 

•  1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision.— (2.)  The  Ebionitish  View  and  ita  Opposite.— (3.)  Devel- 
opementofthefJotionofBaplisminNBwTBatameiit— (4.)  The  Baplism  of  Chriat 
not  a  Rite  of  Pnrification.— (5.)  But  of  Conaecration  to  his  Theocratic  Reign,— 
(6.)  John's  previous  AoquahitancB  with  Christ. — (7.)  Explanation  of  John,  i.,  31. — 
(8.)  The  Viaion  and  the  Voice ;  intended  excltiflively  foe  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the  baptism 
upon  John,  and  its  beating  upon  Christ.  The  first  can  easily  be  gatb- 
"ered  from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  from  the  concuixent  ac- 
counts of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear  that  John  was  to  be  enlightened, 
by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the 
ipxonevo^  whom  he  biiiiself  bad  unconsciously  foretold.  The  secoitd, 
however,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so 
weli  with  each  other  on  this  point,  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  the  person  of  Cbrist ;  and  these  causes  have  given  rise  to 
several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  this  :  Was  the  Divine  1-evelation  made  on 
this  occasion  tutended,  though  in  different  relations,  for  both  John  and 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  certainty  as  to  tbe  person  of 
Messiab,  but  to  impart  a  firm  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  lat- 
ter 1  And  did  Jesns,  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  con- 
sciousness, at  the  same  moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  hia 
Messianic  mission  ?  Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  really 
and  objectivelys  and  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Je- 
sus to  fit  him  for  his  mighty  work  1 

(I.)  No  Ecslalic  Vision  to  1»^  fliii.poaed  in  the  case  of  Christ. 

If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  Che  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective  conceptions,  but  aa 
objective  supernatural_/acC.s,  It  is  true,  we  may  imagine  a  symboliea! 
viaion  to  bave  been  the  medium  of  a  Divine  revelation  common  to 
Christ  and  John;  but  we  must  certainly  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  iiji- 
pUcation  of  such  a  mode  of  revelation  to  Chnst.  It  muv  be  q;nn.iiy) 
Ihal   the   Prophets  w  "  '  '       "  '  '       " 
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ihemselvesaiii]  jverwlielmed  by  a  higher  power:  but  in  ihcse  innloices 
there  is-  au  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine;  a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  developcment  of  consciousness, 
which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  connesion  with  the  specific  and  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  ai 
such  a  possibility  in  the  Goapel  narratives. 

(a.)  Ebionitiali  Views  of  the  Miiacle  ac  tbe  Bajilism,  and  ifa  Opposilo. 
There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  Christ's 
Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ehionites,  who  deny  Christ's  spe- 
cific Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only  received  from  without,  at  a  definite 
period  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  the 
powers  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceeding, 
however,  from  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Logos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  luimanity,  submitted,  by  this 
act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  developement ;  and 
further,  that  when  Christ  passed  from  the  sphere  of  private  life  to  that 
of  bis  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  and  prepared  for  it  as  the  proph- 
ets were ;  with  this  single  element  of  superiority,  viz.,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  'iii&fidneaa  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  for  the  first  view,  it  is  not  only  at  variance  wiih  tlie  whole  chai 
acler  of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  hi.  own  testimonies 
of  himself.  In  al!  these  there  is  manifested  the  con:,clr)nsness  of  his 
lo^as  something  acquired,  hut  as  unorigi.j:ited,  and  in- 
;  from  his  being.  He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  be 
e  what  he  is  by  some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode 
of  thinking  springs  from  an  outward  supernaturalism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  \r^nn  Christ  from 
without ;  instead  of  considering  hia  entire  manifestation  from  the  be- 
ginning as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of  deriving  every  thing  from  this 
fundamental  ground,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special 
^revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Jewish  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy :  all  is  formed  from 
without,  instead  of  developing  itself  organically  from  within  ;  the  Di- 
vine is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to  this 
is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human,  the  form  of  manifestation  under 
which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from  the  beginning,  and 
perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  Dirine 
and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the  culmination  of  all  miracles. 

Thi 
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ve  been  made  necessary  by  the  self-rcnuncialion  of  tlm  Logos 
ing  human  form,  we  admit  3  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  human  developement)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially 
present,  as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  otitwaid  manifestation  to  the  process  of 
developement  from  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other  reformers,  01 
founders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have  dated  from  a  certain 
period  of  !ife,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were,  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  trace,  in  their  later  labours  and  in  flieir  own  personal  state- 
ments, some  references  to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  un 
felt.*  In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  however  there  ia  not  the  most  dis 
tant  approach  to  such  an  allusion. 

if  lliH  Baptism,  up  to  that  of 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process  of  the 
developement  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations  unfold,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish various  steps,  or  stages,  of  progress  from  the  Old  Testament 
ideas  to  the  New.  Especially  is  this  the  cans  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  The  conception  of  Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas,  and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  New,  which  rest 
upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely  devel- 
oped Christian  consciousness  to  reco^ize,  in  his  appearance  on  earth, 
the  Divine  glory  as  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  progres- 
sive only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned.  These 
two  views,  however,  by  no  means  exclude  each  other ;  the  one  is  rather 
the  complen  f   h       1       wl  1    b    J  d  fF  stage  of  devel- 
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we  must  expect  the  highest  Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
[The  account  of  the  principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in 
John's  Gospel:  "And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  ttaw  the  Spirit  de- 
scending from  heav<m  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew 
Mm  not;  but  he  thats^itmeto  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  wnto  me, 
Vpon  whom  Otou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  Mm, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw  and  hare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Goj>."\]     Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  in- 
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teipreted  in  an  outward  and  material  sense,  atid  combined  with  t!ie 
view  of  Christ  which  we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish 
ideas,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Onr  conclusion  is,  that  Clirist  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine  cali  to 
the  Meaaiahship,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  Theocratic 
developemeut,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative  and  inaugural  rite,  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  be  the  firsf  to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  mani- 
fested Messiah. 

(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  Rite  of  Purification, 

Tlie  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  a  view  to  purification  is  aD- 
solutcly  untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  be 
modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  view  held  by  some,*  that 
he  submitted  to  this  act  of  self-humiliation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  humbled  himself  before  G-od,  as  the  One  alono  to  bo  called  good.f 
This  view  would  suppose  him  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  of  a  dor- 
mant possibility  of  sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  and  his  human  or- 
ganism, always  restiained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  firmness  of  bia 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ  the  abstract 
possibility  to  &m\  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  will,  pure  but 
not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as  we  attribute  to  the  first  man 
before  the  fall — even  this  would  not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a 
dormant,  hidden  sinfiilness,  involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purifi- 
cation in  any  sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human  nature.  "We 
cannot  admit  a  doraiant  principle  of  sin  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
amoral  developement  of  man's  original  being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  vnW, 
and  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  or  explained  in  any  other 
,  way.§  There  is,  then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capaci- 
ty, before  God,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and  want 
with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself  before  the  Holy 
One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply  grounded  in  his  holy, 
^sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 
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(5.)  The  IJaprisinofChrisla  Rile  of  Conaecralion  to  his  Theocratic  Reign. 
All  liifficukics  are  cleared  away  by  considering  John's  baptism  as  a 
rite  of  preparation  and  consecration  first  in  its  application  to  tlie  mom 
bers  of  the  The  jcraiic  king  k  m  and  a  condly  to  its  Founder  and  Sov- 
ereign. The  lepentance  and  the  sense  of  sin  which  were  essential 
preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the  former,  could  in  no  way  belong  to 
Him  who,  at  the  very  moment  «hen  the  rile  was  administered,  reveal- 
ed himself  to  the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But 
while  the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  witb  the  subjects  to  whom  it 
was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element  which 
they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  the  membei-s,  this  new  life  was  to  be  re- 
ceived from  vrithout  through  communications  from  on  high :  while  in 
Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gradual  unfolding  from  within ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  was  to  be  receptive  ;  in  the  latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the 
baptism  of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation ; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  hesfowing  those 
precious  gifts. 

(6.)  Hail  John  a  previoaa  Acquaintance  w-ilh  Christ? 

If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he  could  not 
have  failed,  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive  a  deeper  impression 
of  his  divinity  than  other  men.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's* 
statement  (chap,  i.)  of  the  relationshipf  between  the  two  families,  that 

"  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  contain  many  fables  in  regard  to  Haty's  descent  from  a 
priestly  lineage,  arising,  perhnpB,  from  the  fajil  that  the  Measiah  was  lobe  both  high-prieat 
and  king.  (So  io  the  second  TestameDt  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Testament  of  Simeon, 
J  7:  ivanTfyiu  Kifits  iiniiii  AixiifxtttianaihrSr  ■lo^JJnffiA&bothJB  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah.) There  is  nothing  akin  to  these  in  Luke's  account  of  the  relationabip  belween  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  being  of  priestly  Imeage,  which  is  only  given  ea  passant :  Iha 
stress  in  laid  npon  the  descent  from  Dam^s  line. 

i  Matthew's  omission  to  mention  this  relationship  and  to  give  any  reason  fur  John's  re 
loctfmce  to  bapljze  Christ,  only  prores  his  narrative  to  be  more  artless,  and  therefore  more 
ctedible.  The  Ebionitish  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  shows  far  greater  marks  of  design,  anit. 
indeed,  of  an  alteration  for  a  set  purpose.  It  represents  the  miraculous  appearances  os 
preceding  and  cansine  John's  conduct. — When  John  hears  the  Toiee  fiom  heavBu,  and  soeji 
the  miracnlouB  light,  he  inquires,  Who  art  thou  J  A  second  voice  is  heard  to  reply,  Thii 
is  in;/  Moved  Son,  in  iclutm  I  am  veil  pleased.  John  is  thereby  led  to  fall  at  his  feet  and 
crj-,  BapHxe  llioa  mc.  Christ,  refusing  him,  says,  Svffer  iV.— Here  not  only  are  the  phe- 
nomena exaggerated,  but  the  facts  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ebionitish  views,  nhlch  denied 
tlie  miraoaloua  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the  sudden  change  by  which  he 
was  called  and  fitted  for  the  Messiahship  at  the  inoment  of  baptism  should  fae  made  prom 
ment  by  contrast  with  all  that  had  gone  before.  They  conceited,  accordingly,  that  hejirit 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  when  it  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  that  at 
that  period  he  was  endowed  with  a  new  dignity,  and  must  offer  new  manifestations.  HI* 
divine  character  was  thus  obtained  in  a  sadden,  magical  way  ;  and  the  two  periods  of  his 
life,  before  and  after  that  event,  were  brought  into  clear  and  sharp  contrast:  evety  thii^ 
that  occurred  at  tho  baptism  was  deemed miraculoos,  while  all  the  wonders,  f  his  pievious 
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he  had.  heard  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  birth  af 
Jesus.  The  Saviour  "  prayed"  at  the  baptism  (Luke,  iii-,  21).  If  we 
figure  to  ourselves  his  countenance,  fiill  of  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  associatitin,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Baptist,  with  all  his  recollections  of  the  early  history  of  JesuB,  we 
.cannot  wonder  that  the  humble  man  of  God — aU  aware  as  he  was  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  consecrated  by  his  baptism — should  have  been 
overwhelmed,  in  that  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  unworthiness,  and  cried,  "  I  have  need 
to  he  baptized  of  thee,  and  earnest  thou  to  me  ?" 

(7.)  EipIanatJon  of  John,  j.,  31 , 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true;  either  Jolm  baptized  Christ  witn 
sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission,  or  with  the  same 
end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  administration  of  the  rite,  involving  in  its 
subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  clear 
tliat  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  what  individual  the 
Messianic  baptism  was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  vrilling  to  rest  ii 
upon  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  the  promised  sign  fron. 
heaven ,  -md  as  for  Jesus'  receiving  tlie  rite  in  tlie  second  sense  at  his 
hands,  his  own  leligioua  sense  must  have  rebelled  against  it.  Nor  is 
this  contradicted  by  hia  words  recorded  in  John,  i.,  31,  "  And  I  knew 
htm  not ,  hut  that  he  should  he  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I 
come  baptizing  with  water."     John's  refusal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not 


life  were  rejected;  in  shott,  hia  Di 

vine  and  human  natore  were  radeiy  torn  asorrder.    We 

see  in  all  this  the  effect  of  a  one-si 

ided  theory  in  obscaring  hiatoiy,  and  detect  iu  it  also  the 

germ  of  a  tendency  which  led  tin 

B  way  from  Judaism  to  Gteosticism.    So  it  was  with  the 

des  OQ  the  peteon  of  Christ,  according  to  which  Christ 

possessed,  sa  man,  the  JnopmruJ 

V  of  humaa  natDre  (alChoogh  it  neier  became  actaal  sin 

in  him);  and  the  Redeemer  was 

not  Christ,  bat  the  heavenly  Spirit  that  descended  upon 

purification  and  Ibi^ivenesa)  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
ma;  be  seen  in  the  Gospel  of  the  I^nzarenes,  translated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the  acconot 
runs,  that  when  Christ  was  asked  by  bis  mo^er  and  brothers  to  ^  witb  them  V>  John,  in 
order  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  aina,  he  replied,  qnii  peccani,  vt  vadam  d,  bapti- 
lerai  eo,  nisi  forte  hoc  ipsitm  qvoi  dixi  ignoraiUia  est  ("nnleas  I,  who  have  not  sinned, 
carry  the  germ  of  sin  unconacionsly  withiQ  me").  (Hieron.,  b.  iii.,  Diaiog.  adv.  Pelag.,  ad 
jnit.].  It  is  seen  mors  alrongly  still  in  the  K^pvypa  Tthpaa,  aicordmg  to  which  Christ  made 
his  confession  of  ain  before  the  baptism,  but  was  glorified  after  it.  Thns  we  aee  two  op- 
posite tendencies  conspiring  to  falaily  history  in  the  Ufe  of  Chriat.  The  one  sought  falsely 
to  glorify  Ilia  early  life,  and  embellished  bis  childhood  with  tales  of  marvel ;  the  other 
Booglit  to  degrade  his  prior  life  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  ho  after- 
ward became  from  his  Messianio  inaugaration.  The  relation  of  our  Goapela  to  both  these 
false  and  one-sided  tendencies. is  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Dr. 
ScJincekeabnrger  (Studien  der  Evang.  Geistlichkeit  W^ttrtembui^.  Bd.  iv.,  s.  123),  that 
Matthew's  simple  account  of  Christ's  baptism  was  abridged  from  the  Ebionitiah  narradve, 
which,  aa  we  have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  designedly  false  colouring.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Usieri  and  Bleek  (Stud. «.  Krit,,  Bd.  ii.,  s.  416,  and  JS33,  s.  436],  that  the  diatogne  be- 
tween John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  the  Ehionitisb  vereion,  took  place  during  tba 
jvaptism,  is  inaccurately  placed  by  Matthew  before  it. 
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rily  involve  (as  wo  have  already  aaid.)  a  knowledge  of  his  Mcs- 
sianip  dignity ;  and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity. 
He  means  to  say  with  emphasis  that  tis  conviction  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  of  human,  but  of  Divine  origin.  His  previous  expectations, 
founded  upon  his  knovrledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth, 
were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Divino  testimony  imme- 
diately vouchsafed  to  him.* 

(8.)  T!ie  Vision  at  the  Baptism,  and  the  Voice,  intcuded  exclusively  for  the  BaptJBt. 

When  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe,  Christ  en 
couragcd  hina,  saying,  "  For  the  present,'^  suffer  it ;  for  thus  it  becomes 
us  (each  from  his  own  stand-point)  to  fiilfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  ordei 
of  Gtod's  kingdom."  While  Jesus  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the 
e  with  which  John  gazed  upon  lum  was  heightened  ii 


c  inspiratioi 


3  he  received  the  revelarion  of  the 


Divine  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  vision ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  saw  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Christ  In  this 
be  saw  a  sign  of  the  pei-man  jnt  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus ;  not 
merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired  Beers  of  the  old  dispensation, 
but  also  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life 
upon  others.  It  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt 
its  inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  transitory  impulses;  but  a  con- 
tinuous anil  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite  fulness 
of  the  Divine  life  in  human  form.  The  quiet  flight  and  the  resting  dove 
betokened  no  rushing  torrent  of  inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the 
Spirit,  but  a  uniform  unfolding  of  tlie  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the 
calm  repose  of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  that 

'  It  was  (he  main  object  of  John  thaEvangeliat  to  bring  out  prominenlly  the  Divine  tus- 
timony  gireu  to  John  the  Baptist  (as  fiie  latter  pointed  the  former  originally  to  Christ); 
the  knowledge  which  the  latter  had  derived  fmm  human  sonrces  was  comparatively  onini- 
portant  In  fact,  he  seems  not  to  have  fiionght  any  thing  about  it,  and  hence  his  words  may 
imply  that  the  Baptist  had  DO  previona  acqudntaioce  st  all  with  Christ ;  bnt  eoch  an  ioter- 
pretation  of  them  is  not  necessary,  oonsidetiBg  the  definite  end  wliich  ha  had  in  view. 
Let  an  event  be  described  by  different  eye- witnesses,  and  their  acoonnta  will  present  vari- 
eties and  even  contrasts,  simply  because  each  of  them  seizes  strongly  upon  some  ooepoiat, 
and  leaves  the  rest  comparalivelyin  the  back-ground.  True,  there  are  degreJRn  historical 
accuracy,  and  we  must  distinguish  ^em.  In  this  case,  the  one  certain  fact,  involved  in  rJI 
the  narratives,  however  Oiey  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  that  the  Bap^st  was  led,  hy  a 
revelation  mode  to  hua  at  llie  tirae,  to  consecrate  Jesns  to  the  Messjabahip  by  baptism. 
This  fact  must  remain,  even  if  the  other  discrepancies  were  irreconcilable.    We  dways 

ably  historically  true. 

t  Showing  that  this  relation  between  dim  and  tlie  Baptist  was  to  be  bnt  momentary,  and 
soon  to  he  followed  by  a  vary  different  one.  De  Wetle's  remarks  (Comm.,  ad  ed.j  seem  to 
me  not  very  cogent.  "  Christ  describes  his  baptism  as  -rfhtm,  and  hence  ttijs  view  cannot 
bocorrect."  But  what  made  it  cfiirot  was  tiie  fact  that  it  was  but  transitory  and  prepara- 
tory to  tlie  revelation  of  Christ  m  nil  his  gtoiy-    The  remark  of  Cbriet  applied  lo  the  iio-t 
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he  could  impart  it  to  others  and  fill  them  completely  with  it,  not  as  a 

The  higher  and  '1       '  y     f   h    D'  '  d  human  *  aa  ori- 

ginal and  permane  Cb  h    h  f    m  d  1        balance  symbolized 

by  the  vision,  was  f     h  dm        1  ly     d       ed  to  John  by  the 

voice  from  heaven  t      j    g      2V  mj  hi      d     on,  in,  to?iom,  I  am 

tcell  pleased."     W    d     h  p  ss  bly  b      ppl  cable,  in  their  fnll 

meaning,  to  any  m        m       b  H  m     1  vhom  the  perfect 

union  of  God  and  m  1  1      d       d   h     if      of  humanity  com- 

pletely realized.     I  h  h      m  d         possible  for  a  holy 

God  to  be  well  pit      d        m  J  1        G    [   1        is  true,  mates  no 

mention  of  this  to  b  w  II  b  11       d    hat  this  evangelist 

does  not  relate  the  b  ^  (J  h  3)  1  es  John  Baptist  aB 

referring  to  it  at  s  1  p  n  d  Th  b  q  t  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  thus  record  d  (    J  d  b  d   ?      this  is  the  Son  of 

God,"  V.  34),  pres  pp  h     h  ly  11    pointed  out  that 

Sonship,     At  all  e  1  p  1       h       different  from  the 

import  of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  idea  which  the  vision 
itself  involved. 

"VVe  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained  a  subject- 
ive revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist.J 

*  We  do  not  intend  to  say,  by  any  means,  that  Jolin  comprehended  this  in  the  fall  sense 
which  wo,  from  the  Chrialian  stand-point,  are  able  to  give  to  it. 

t  Although  the  words  of  the  voice,  as  given  in  our  Qospeb,  contain  at  moet  only  on  al- 
Usion  to  Paahn  ii,,  7,  we  find  that  passage  fiily  qnoted  in  the  Bbionitiah  Evang.  ad  He- 
iincos.  The  words  are  still  better  pat  together  in  the  Naiarean  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
nsed  by  Jemme  :  Factum  est  Hutem  qnum  ascendiaset  Cominiis  ds  aqaa,  descendit  fons 
oninis  Spirilns  Sancti  et  reqnievit  super  enm,  et  disic  illi  i  Fili  mi,  in  omniboa  prophetia 
e::pecCabam  to,  nt  venires  et  reqaiescerem  in  te.  Tu  es  enim  reqnies  mea,  tn  es  Glicis 
mens  primogenitas,  qai  regnas  in  aempitemnm  (Hieion.,  1.  iv.,  in  Esaiam,  c.  xi.,  ed.  Val- 
larsi,  L  iv.,  p.  1,  £  I3fl).  Here  a  profonnd  Christian  senae  is  espreased ;  Christ  is  [he  aim 
of  the  whole  Theccratic  developement,  and  the  partial  revelatioaa  of  the  Old  Teatament 
were  directed  to  him  as  the  concentration  of  all  Divinity;  m  him  the  Holy  Ghost  finds  a 
permanent  abode  in  humanity,  a  resting-place  tor  which  it  strove  in  all  its  wanderings 
throngh  these  isolated,  fragmentary  revelations ;  he  is  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  so  fer 
as  the  fqiness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  concentrated  in  him.  But  aUliou|:h  s  Christian  senM 
ia  given,  the  historical  fai-ts  are  obviously  coloured. 

t  We  folW  here  especially  the  acconnt  of  John,  according  to  wiiom  the  Baptist  testi- 
fied only  onJhat  he  bad  seen  and  heard.  If  this  statement  be  preanppoaod  as  the  origmal 
one,  die  rest  conld  easily  be  derived  from  it  What  the  Baptist  stated  as  a  real  foot  lor 
himself  would  readily  Bssome  an  objective  form  when  related  by  others.  This  original  ap- 
prehension of  the  matter  seems  to  appear  also  in  Matthew  (iii,,  16),  both  from  the  heavenly 
voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation  of  ^Ic  to  aerii> ;  although 
the  expression  is  not  perfectly  dear  (conf,  Bleeh  Stud.  n.  Krit.,  1833,  s.  433,  and  De  Wette, 
in  loc.).  A  confirmation  of  the  original!^  of  HatlheVa  acconnt  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  in  the  Ebionitish  Gospel.  In  tliia,  firat,  the  words  are  directly  address- 
ed to  Christy  and  Faalm  ii.,  7,  fully  quoted ;  then  a  sudden  light  illaminHtes  the  place,  and 
the  voice  repeata  anew,  in  an  altogether  oigoctive  way,  the  words  that  bad  been  directed 
to  Christ.    In  comparing  our  Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionitish  Gospei, 

Ebionitish  form ;  and  how  a  materia!  alteration  of  the  facts  arose  from  a  chnnse  of  ibnn, 
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e  him  thoroughly  that  He  whose  coming  Lc  had  pioclaimcJ, 
and  whose  way  he  had  prepared,  had  really  appeared.  He  was  alone 
with  Jesus ;  the  latter  Deeded  no  such  revelation.  What  was  granted 
to  John  was  enough ;  he  recognized,  infallihly,  the  voice  from  heaven, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward  sen- 
sible impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the  vision  was  not 
intended ;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately  through  him,  and  in  case 
they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alono  with  John,' submitted  to  his  baptism,  and 
received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  c  [immencement  of  his  public  Messianic 
ministry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in  order  to  prepare  himself,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,*  for  the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
This  brings  us  to  inquire  more  closely  into  Christ's  subjective  prepara- 
tion for  his  public  labours. 

through  the  additioa  of  an  imBgiuHry  ami  foreign  dogmatic  element.  These  aceonnta  form 
the  hasis,  also,  of  the  view  held  hytlie  sect  called  jWanAranJ  {Zabii,  disciples  of  John),  who 
combined  the  elements  of  a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Chiistiaiiity,  with  QnosCii; 
elements.  But  as  their  object  was  Co  glorify  the  Baptist  rather  liisn  Christ,  the;  furthel 
distorted  and  disfigured  the  original  with  new  inventions.  "  Tbe  Spirit,  called  the  Measea- 
ger  of  Ufe,  iu  whose  name  John  baptized,  appears  from  a  higher  region,  manifests  still 
mora  eitraordinarj  phenomena,  submits  to  be  bapased  by  John,  and  then  transfigures  him 
with  celestial  radiance.  Jesus  at^rward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptized  by  John,  iu 
order  to  draw  away  the  people  and  corrupt  his  doctnne  and  baptism."  (See  Noiberg's 
RcUgianibueh.  of  this  sect,) 

'  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  excludes  snch  a  time  of  preparation,  al- 
Ibongh  wa  cannot  decide  whether  the  "forty  days"  are  to  ba  takeu  literally,  or  only  as  a 
round  nnmber.    John's  Gospel,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  relate  (lie  baptism  in  its  clirono- 

no  difficolty  in  supposing  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  between  the  boptism  and  the  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  Christ.  Tha  words  in  John,  i,,  39,  may  have  been  tlie  greeting  of  the  Bap- 
eeting  Christ  upon  his  reappearance.     Nor  does  tbe  retirement  of  Chris 


throw  a  shade  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narra 

ive  as  matter  of  fact. 

It  is  entirely  op 

posed  to  the  mt/thical  theory ;  for  we  do  not  see 

ia  it  (as  we  should  wer 

of  the  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom  Chiistia 

ity  originated ;  on  the  c 

a  wisdom  and  circumspection  in  direct  antagoni 

enciesofaietime. 

Ab  St  Jolift'B  object  was  only  to  state  those  fact 

sin  Christ's  life  of  wh 

b  he  had  himseK 

heei       eye-witness,  his  silence  on  the  subject 

s  easily  aecoonted  for. 
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PART   II. 

SUBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.     THE   TEMPTATION 


CHAPTER  I. 
iMroRT  or  THE  individoal  temptations. 

WHILE,  on  thS  one  hand,  we  do  not  conceive  that  tbe  individual 
features  of  the  account  of  tho  Temptation  are  to  be  literally  ta- 
ken, the  principles  which  triumph  so  gloriously  in  its  course  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  whicli  every  where  shines  forth  from 
tho  life  of  Christ.  Its  veracity  is  undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period 
which  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  bis  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry ;  the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  tran- 
sition from  ;he  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude,  from  hoth  these  con- 
siderations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal,  but 
also  a  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  symbolical  form.* 

The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address  ourselves.  We 
shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided  Jesus  through  his  whole 
Messianic  calling — principles  directly  opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent 
among  tho  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Messiah. 

§4:i.    The  Hunger. 

The  first  temptation  was  as  follows  :f  After  Jesus  had  fasted  for  n. 
long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no  food  was  to  be  had 
in  tie  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  really  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  this  need  cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou 
canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a  miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones 

the  desert  into  bread."    Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words, 
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'Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  hy  every  word  that  'proceedeth 
vut  of  the  moath  of  (ion"  {what  is  produced  by  God's  creative  word) 
To  apprehend  these  words  rightiy,  we  must  recall  their  original  con- 
nexion in  Deutevononiy  (viii.,  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna,  in  order  to  learn  that  the  power  of  God  could 
sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than  ordinary  food.  They  longed 
for  the  Sread  and  flesh  of  Egypt,  but  vi-ere  to  be  taught  subfnissioo  to 
the  will  of  God,  who  was  pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  diff^- 
ent  food.  Applying  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  intei'pret 
his  reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
to  God  tho  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  sustenance.  Rather 
will  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power,  which  can  find  means  to 
satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  be  with  man's 
usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  wish  10 
free  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence  ;  that 
he  would  work  no  miraclo  for  that  purpose.  He  would  work  no  mir- 
acle to  satisfy  his  own  will ;  no  miraclo  where  the  momentary  want 
might  be  supplied,  though  by  natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the 
sensual  appetite.  In  self-denial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to 
Hia  will,  and  trusting  that  Hia  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  might  see  fit.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple Christ  acted  when  he  suff'ered  his  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  liie  corn  which  they  had  plucked,  ratier  than  do  a  miracle  to  pro- 
vide them  better  food.  On  this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Jewish  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,*  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Bivine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too,  was  his 
trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that  passed  by  said,  "Jfhe 
he  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  now  com",  down  from,  the  cross,  and  tee  will 
believe  Am."t  * 

5  44.  The  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple. 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the  tempter 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  Sou  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  ;  thou  art 
sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  from  God  ;"  and  quoted,  literally,  in  applica- 
tion, the  words  of  Psa.  xci.,  11,  13,  "  The  angels  shall  hear  thee  wp  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  But  Christ  arraya 
against  him  another  passage,  which  defines  the  right  application  of  the 
former:  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Dent.,  vi,,  16.) 
As  if  he  had  s^id,  "  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to  test 
God's 'omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  vrill  work  a  miracle  to  save 
thee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by  natural  means"  (i,  e.,  by 
coming  down  from  the  battlement  in  the  usual  way). 
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TiiGSd  words  of  Christ  imply  tliat  ihe  pious  man  can  look  for  Divine 
aid  al  all  times,  provided  he  uses  riirhlly  the  means  wHch  God  affords 
him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  has  been  Divinely  marked  out  for  him 
by  liis  calling  and  his  circumstances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratui- 
tous confidence  of  Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which 
common  prudence  might  avoid.  They  involve  the  principle,  that  a  mir- 
acle may  not  be  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  wiih  adec^iate  mo- 
tives ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display  the  power  of  working 
wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary,  sensible  iinpreasioTi,  which,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  leave  no  religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  be- 
yond the  region  of  the  senses,  must  he  but  transient  there.  And  on 
this  principle  Christ  acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself 
to  peril ;  in  employing  wise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of 
hia  enemies ;  and  going  forth,  with  ti'uat  in  God  and  submission  to  his 
will,  to  mesc  such  dangers  only  as  hia  Divine  mission  made  necessary, 
and  as  he  could  not  avoid  without  unfaithfulness  tohis  calling.  On  this 
principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees  and  the  fleshly-minded  multi- 
tude came  to  him  and  asked  a  miracle,  and  he  refused  them  with, 
["  lAere  shaU  no  sign  be  given  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
hut  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  JoBoA."]* 

§  45.  Dominion. 

We  do  nnt  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  Hterally  that  Satan 
proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage,  as  the  price  of  a 
transfei'  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  piety  would  have  been  necessary  to  rebuke  such  a 
proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it  as  itivolving  the  two  following  points, 
which  must  be  taken  together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and  (S) 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though>not  fully  ox- 
pressed,  is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ 
treats  as  eijuivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein  was  the  temptation, 
that  the  Messiah  should  not  develope  his  kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its 
pure  spirituality  from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  out- 
ward dominion ;  and  that,  although  this  could  not  be  acconiplislied  with- 
out the  use  of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah's  king- 
dom as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn  the  kingdom 
of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil ;  and  to  employ  that  fallen  Intel- 
ligence which  pervades  all  human  sovcieignties,  only  in  a  different  form, 
to  found  the  reign  of  Christ.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ 
condemned  every  mode  of  secuiarizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom  in  a 
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world  y  form.  We  fim)  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work  ia  to  be 
accomplished  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  power,  without  foreign 
aid;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him 


And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often  was  he 
urged,  hy  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  people, 
Eo  gratify  their  intense,  long- cherished  hopes,  and  establish  liia  kingdom 
in  a  worldly  form,  before  the  last  demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon 
him,  as  he  entered,  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city 
of  Gob's  earthly  reign;  before  his  fast  refusal,  expressed  in  hia  sub- 
mission to  those  Buiferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  pure 
spiritual  kingdom ! 


CHAPTER.  II. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 
§  4G    Fundamental  Idea. 

THE  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea ;  a  con- 
trast, namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as  pitre, 
spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the  slow  develope- 
ment  ordained  for  it  by  its  head;  and  the  sudden  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and  earthly.  This  contrast  forms  the 
centra!  point  of  the  whole.  All  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the 
created  will  as  such ;  the  victory  presupposes  that  self-sacrifice  of  a 
will  given  up  to  God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  this 
self-sacrifice  of  the  created  will  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  his  life- 
long struggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bring  it  down  to  its  own  level;  so 
the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in  these  three  temptations, 
fully  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true  and  the  false  Messiahship,  the  un- 
worldly and  the  secularized  Theocracy,  was  made  before  his  public  min- 
istry, which  itself  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  tlie  triumph. 

§  47.   The  Temptation  rot  an  inward  one,  hut  the  Woi-h  of  Satan. 

We  find,  then,  in  the  fa  ;ts  of  the  temptation  the  expiession  of  that 
period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and  his  public  min- 
istry. These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring  out  the  self-determination 
which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his  subsequent  outward  actions.  Yet  we 
dare  not  suppose  in  bim  a  choice,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point 
of  tangency  for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the 
evil  with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  ste'idfast  ten- 
ilency  if  his  iimer  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  Gon,  lay  a  decision 
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which  admitted  of  no  such  struggle.  He  had  in  common  w-ith  .luman 
ity  that  i  atuial  weakness  which  may  exist  without  selfishness,  and  the 
created  will,  mutable  in  its  own  nature ;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the 
struggle  possible — such  a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  be- 
fore he  gave  seduction  the  power  of  lerwptation  by  his  own  actual  sin. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward ;  they 
found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  whicb  to  seize,  and  thus 
become  internal  temptations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  aided  in  reveal- 
ing the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  es- 
sence of  his  .Hiner  life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  ns  to  imagine  that  these  temptations  originated 
within  ;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture ministry,  hail  an  internal  struggle  to  decide  whether  he  should  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  in  self-denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  We  have  seen  from  the  tliird  temptation  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  regarded  the  establishment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  insep- 
arable from  the  worship  of  the  devil;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had  no 
struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outward  and  worldly,  and 
Ae  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed  from  within. 

Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  Svork  to  do  for  any  age,  must 
be  ftffectod  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Unless  he  struggle  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate 
his  own ;  his  spiritual  life  and  its  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base 
admixture.  Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  world,  and  even  John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  within  Christ  on 
which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  ago  could  seize ;  the  Divine  life  within 
him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into  harmony  with  itself;  and, 
therefore,  this  tendency  of  the  times  to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea 
could  take  no  hold  of  him.  But  it  waa  to  press  upon  him  from  with- 
out; from  the  beginning  this  tendency  threatened  to  corrupt  the  idea  and 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gori,  and  Christ's  work  had  to  be 
kept  free  from  it;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  Messianic  ministry 
could  only  be  fully  illustrated  by  contrast  with  this  possible  objective 
mode  of  action ;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  waa  to  his  own  spiritual  tenden- 
cies, he  was  so  frequently  to  be  urged  afterward  by  the  pi'evailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  the  rebellion  of  a  higher 

•  Wa  mast  horeafter  inqnira  whelhor  this  is  Christ's  doctrine,  and  ouly  make  liere  a 
prelimiaarj  remark  or  two.  Tho  argnmonts  of  the  rationalista  agnlnst  the  doctrine  which 
teaehas  fiio  existence  of  Satan  are  either  directed  against  a  false  and  arhitrary  conception 
of  that  doctrine,  or  else  go  apon  the  pceGappeaition  that  evil  conld  only  haTO  originated  un. 
derconditions  such  aa  those  under  which  haman  s:ii9tence  has  developed  itself ;  that  it  has 
its  gronnd  in  the  organism  of  human  natnre,  e.g.,  in  the  opposition  between  reason  andtba 
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iDtelligence  against  God  preceded  the  wbole  present  history  (f  tlie  uni- 
verse, in  which  Evil  is  one  of  the  co-operating  factors,  and  of  which 
man's  history  is  only  a  part ;  if  that  doctrine  makes  Satan  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Evil  which  he  first  brought  into  reality  ;  if,  further,  il 
lays  down  a  connexion,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man,  between  him 
and  all  evil ;  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — the  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  from  Satan — continued  afterward  through  his  whole 
life,  and  lenewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final  triumph  was 
dnnouuced,  "  It  is  Jinisked"  As  the  temptation  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  that  Spirit  to  which  all 
opposition  to  God's  kingdom,  and  every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  de- 
velopement,  can  finally  be  traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's 
plan  depended  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  Spirit,  ever  bo  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine  order,  should 
have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the  mutable  created  will  was  afibrd- 

Christ  left  m  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and  symbol- 
ical account*  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory  epoch ;  an 
account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical  necessities,  and  serving  to 
guard  them  against  those  seductions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
even  tlte  pit)d uc lions  of  the  Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever 
allowed  to  become  worldly. 

propensilias ;  that  iuMfli  developement  must  necessarily  poss  tlirougli  it ;  but  thst  we  can 
not  conceive  of  a  steadfast  tendency  to  BTil  iu  an  inteUieence  endowed  with  the  higher  apu'- 
itual  jiowera.  Now  it  is  precisely  tliis  viewof  evil  which  we  most  emphatically  oppoEc,  as 
directly  contradictoiy  \o  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and  of  a  theistico-cthical  view  of  &te 
world ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  bold  fsst,  as  the  only  doctrine  which  meets  roan's  moral 
ftn3  religious  interests,  that  doctrine  which  is  the  ground  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and 
according  to  which  evil  is  represented  as  the  rebolhon  of  a  created  will  against  the  Divme 
law,  as  anactof  free-will  not  otherwiso  to  bo  explained,  and  the  mtelligenoe  asdetermmed 
by  the  will.  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  convictions  expressed  m  few  words  by  an  eminent 
divine  of  onr  own  time,  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  his  excellent  System  j£r  Chrieilicken  Lehrt,  ad  ed, 
p.  152.  They  ate  fiirtber  developed  by  Ticesten,  in  his  Dogmalik.  The  same  fundamental 
Idea  is  given  ia  the  woris  of  Julias  Miller,  already  mentioned  {LehrevcH  der  Siinde). 

'We  can  apply  here  Dr.  AiWacS's  remoikio  reference  to  the  Bibhcal  acconnt  of  the  Fail 
{ChrisSl  tekre,  i  lae,  a.  Hi,  Rom.  1,2"-  A>xS.)  ■■  "  The  history  of  the  temptation,  iii  Ihia  fona. 
is  not  a  '-eal.  but  a  Inie  history." 
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BOOK  IV. 

THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS  REAL  CONNEXION." 

PART  I. 

THE    PLAN   OF    CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A,   THE  PLAN  OF  CHHIST'S  MINISTRY  IN  GENERAL. 

§  48.  Had  Christ  a  conscious  Plan  ? 

IT  is  most  natural  for  us,  in  treating  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  to 
speak  first  'jf  the  plan  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  it.  First  of 
all,  however,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  he  7iad  any  such  plan  at 
all.t 

The  greatest  achievements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity  have 
not  been  accomplished  by  plans  previoualy  arranged  and  digested ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  unconscious  instruments, 
working  out  God's  purposes,  at  least  in  tie  beginning,  befoi«  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  have  become  obvious  to  their  own  eyes.  They 
served  the  plan  of  God's  providence  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  by  giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.  Not  unfrequently  has  a  false 
historical  view  ascribed  to  snch  labours,  after  their  results  became 
known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  developement.  Nay, 
these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their  great  deeds  precisely  because 
a  higher  than'human  wisdom  formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them.  The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ; 
they  had  no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled,     So  was  it  with  Lother, 

*  To  promote  unity  ofTiew,  I  deem  it  best,  especially  ss  mncli  of  llie  clironobgical  order 

substatiCial  connexion,  and.  secondly,  according  to  its  chronoli^ca]  connerKioj]- 

t  We  use  the  phrase  "plan  of  Jesns,^'  inasmach  as  we  compare  liia  mode  of  action 
with  that  of  other  worldhistoriciil  men,  in  order  to  bring  oat  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  him.  The  exposition  which  follows  will  show  that  I  agtea  with-the  apt 
remarks  of  my  worthy  [riend,  Dr.  UUmartn,  made  in  his  beautiful  treatise  on  the  "  Sftndea- 
htigMt  Jesv."  (SinleaanesB  of  Jesns),  p,  71.  and  that  liis  censures  there  of  those  who  use 
the  aboTe-menlioned  phrase  do  not  apply  to  me.  [See  Ullmann's  Treatise,  translated  by 
lidwards  and  Park,  in  the  "  Selections  from  German  Llleratarc,"] 
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when  he  kindled  the  spark  which  set  half  Europe  in  a  blaze,  and  com 
menced  the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the  Cbristian  Churi^h. 

Wei'e  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Christ  with  these  ere 
ations  wrought  through  human  agenciei,  we  should  need  to  guard  our- 
selves against  determining  the  plan  ol  his  miuistry  from  its  results 
We  might  then  suppose  that  he  was  inspired  with  enthusia'jm  for  an 
idea,  whose  compass  and  consequence")  the  limits  of  his  circumstances 
and  his  times  prevented  him  from  fully  appiehemJing  We  misht  also 
distinguish  between  the  idea,  as  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  his  ac 
tions  by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  his  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as  the  organ. 
And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  hira  to  show,  by  thus  com- 
paring him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought  ^3  GJod's  instruments  to 
accomphsh  His  vast  designs,  that  God  hid  aci,ompli3hed  through  him 
even  greater  things  than  he  had  himself  intended 

But  we  are  allowed  to  makonosuch  comparison  The  life  of  Christ 
presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  cultuie  such  as  man's  nature  can 
never  attain  unto,  let  his  developement  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  the  future  effects  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way 
that  no  man  could  comprehend  at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  his- 
tory have  only  been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress 
of  thojiiture  more  clear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  as  is  shi>wn  by  his  own  statements  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it  required  the  course 
of  ages  to  make  clear,  iay  open  to  his  eye ;  and  history  has  both  ex- 
plained and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  for  the  progress  of 
his  kingdom.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  plan  for  whose  accomplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men 
who  were  mere  instruTnents  of  God,  however  great.  He  resembled 
them,  it  is  true,  in  the  fact  that  his  labours  were  ordered  according  to 
00  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  Gop  for  the 
devel  pement  of  humanity ;  but  he  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  He 
undeislocd  the  full  compass  of  God's  plan,  and  had  freely  made  it  his 
own  that  it  was  the  plan  of  his  own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in 
his  consciousness  when  he  commenced  his  labours.  The  account  of  hia 
.'smptatiOD  nghtly  undewstood,  shows  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider  Christ  as 
having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only  through  the  cloudy  at- 
mosphere of  Judaism ;  and  those  which  represent  his  plan  as  having 
been  essentially  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  contradict- 
ed his  first  expectations  and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  fur- 
ther refuted  by  the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's 
own  expressions  in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  in  the  two  different 
epochs  of  his  history. 
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5  49.  Connexion  with  Ihe  Old  Testament  Theocracy. 
The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  tc  estab- 
lish the  kingdom  of  God  amon;f  men ;  not,  as  we  have  shown,  after  a 
plan  of  man's  devising,  but  after  one  laid  down  by  God;  not  only  in 
the  general  developement  of  the  human  race,  but  also,  and  specially, 
in  the  deyelopemept  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  revelatioiis  of  the 
old  dispensation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  0!d  Testa- 
ment foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  correctly  un- 
derstand the  plan  of  Christ  as  sec  forth  in  his.  acts  and  words.  The 
one  prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outward  and 
confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  form 
of  a  slate  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  authority ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  to  be  universal,  all- em  bracing,  a  communion,  springing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  God,  intended  to  bo  the  principle  of  life  and  union 
for  all  mankind.  In  the  former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  without 
all  the  relations  of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  or- 
gans appointed  by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kings, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  coidd  not  he  founded  from  without.  It  needed  first  a  proper  mate- 
rial; and  this  could  not  he  found  in  human  nature,  estranged  from 
God  by  sin.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  designed  to  bring 
this  contradiction  out  into  clear  consciousness ;  and  to  awaken  a  more 
Kid  more  vivid  anxiety  for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re- establishment  and 
glorification  of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  pointed 
more  and  more  directly  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  under  whose  dominion 
the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  he  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to 
be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the  nations  so  long  es 
tranged  from  him. 

§  50.  Christ's  Steadfast  Consciousness  of  his  Messiahship. 

And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messiahship  from  the  beginning, 
from  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  declaration,  made  before 
the  high-priests  iij  the  very  face  of  death ;  although  he  did  not  always 
proclaim  it  with  equal  openness,  especially  when  there  was  risk  of 
popular  commotions  from  false  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah, 
a  Prophet  also,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels*  and  John.  They  all  agree  in  stating  that  .Tesus  spoke 
and  acted  from  the  beginning  in  consciousness  of  hia  Messiahship  ;  and 

'  M«tthew,  Marlt,  and  Lnke. 
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ftlso  that,  as  circumstances  demanded,  lie  was  sometimes  more  and 
Bometimes  less  explicit*  iti  regard  to  it.  Nor  Is  Jobn  silentt  about  tlie 
fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  {easily  explained  on  psychological 
grounds),  even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the 
multitude  r  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  tte  Apostles  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve, and  wavered  in  their  faitli.  All  this,  however,  does  nothing  to 
prove  similar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  conviction  of  bis  Messiahship. 
According  to  Matthev?,  Jesus  coramenced  bis  ministry,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  repentance,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  in- 
tention and  his  announcement,  at  the  beginning,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Baptist,  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  tliia  starting- 
point,  as  be  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  It  had 
awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to  its  object,  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential  to  awaken  and  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  iirst  starting-point  for 
a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  be- 
fore, Jesus  coidd  prove,  by  die  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt.,  xii.,  28  ;  Luke, 
xvii.,  SI).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and  central-point,  were  closely 
connected  together ;  but  sometimes  the  one  was  announced  more  prom- 
inently, and  sometimes  the  other,  as  circumstances  might  demand. 
Compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  discoursi^s  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

§  51.  No  alterations  of  Christ's  Plan. 
It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was  conscious, 
from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  varying  results  which  depended  upon  the  vacillating 
temper  of  the  public  mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  h^  hoped  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incomgible  from  the  better  part, 
and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  community  under  his  govern- 
ment; and  that  he  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  Goo,  once  seated 
firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the  might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Divine 
life,  by  degrees  transform  all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.    In 

t  John,  vu.,  40;  Malt.,  xvi.,  H ;  John,  vii.,  12.  The  lees 
agreed,  itt  Snt;  only  in  beliering  that  Christ  had  good  intent] 
people. 
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fact,  what  an  iacalculable  influence  might  a  nation,  thoroughly  imoued 
with  the  spuit  of  Christianity  and  illustrating  Christianity  in  all  its  re- 
lations, exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  rest  of  mankind ! 
A  light  indeed  would  it  he,  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  hut  throwing  its 
beams  on  all  aides  into  the  surrounding  darkness :  the  salt  and  the 
leaveuj  truly,  of  all  mankind.  And  some,*  in  fact,  assert  that  Christ 
cherished  these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  "  acceptable  year" 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;t  hence  his  purpose,  manifested  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  give  to  the  people  new  Theocratic  statutes  in 
accordance  with  hia  higher  stand-point ;  hence  his  promise  to  the 
apostles  that  they  should  govern,  under  him,  the  new  Theocratic  com- 
munity ;j:  hence,  too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  that  be  had 
so  often  tried  to  save  the  nation  which  ought  to  have  submitted  to  bis 
guidance.  All  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  his  part  that 
the  results  might  have  been  differeat  bad  the  people  listened  to  his 
voice,  and  that  ho  expected  more  of  them  to  listen  to  him ;  that  the  aim 
of  his  ministry  was  altered  when  he  found  the  resistance  more  stubborn 
and  general  than  he  had  supposed;  and  that,  from  the  course  of  events 
themselves,  he  learned,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Divine  counsels 
had  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  suiferings  ;  while  the  kingdom  it- 
self was  only  to  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  many  combats,  to 
its  final  triumph. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid.  Even 
the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains  the  theory 
they  are  adduced  to  support.  It  is  true,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  holy 
enthusiasm  for  a  Divine  idea,  which  is  blind  to  all  difScukies,  or  deems 
that  it  can  gain  an  easy  victory.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Christ  for  his  Divine  work ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  with 
it  a  discretion  which  fully  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  times.  He  was 
far  irom  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses  under  which  the  people, 
excited  by  his  words  and  actions,  sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He 
readily  distinguished,  with  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths 
of  men's  hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  God,  from  those  who  sought  him 
with  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  he  came  not  to  bestow.  How 
did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples,  when  he  rebuked  the  false 
self-confidence  inspired  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  weakness  !     There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon 

"  Be  Wetle  bucI  Hase.    PanHs  also,  wili  eome  modificatioDa. 

t  Luke,  iv.,  n,  aeq.  (  Matt.,  six,,  sa. 
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men  nothing  evaggerated  id  his  hopes  of  the  future  E^ery  wheio 
ne  see  not  only  a  conscious  pos^esMon  of  the  Divine  pov^er  to  o^er- 
come  the  woild,  which  he  na-i  to  impart  t)  humdtiity  hut  alio  of  the 
ohstaclea  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in  which  the  pnaci- 
ple  of  Bin  V.  as  yet  actn  e  This  was  the  spirit  whi(,li  pass(,d  o\  er  from 
hiiii  to  the  Apostles,  and  which  constituted  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Chiistian  ethics  Christ,  whik  as  yet  surrounded  onlj  hy  a  handful 
of  faithful  followers,  descrihea  the  renewing  powei  which  tht,  seed  that 
he  had  sown  would  esett  on  the  life  of  humanity ;  yet,  brilliant  as  tie 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
how  impurity  will  mis  itself  with  the  work  of  God,  and  how  clouds 
will  obscure  it.  Could  He  whose  quick  glance  thus  saw  the  depths  of 
men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the  present  and  the  future,  who  knew 
BO  well  the  corrupt  carnality  of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  oo 
his  public  ministry,  so  far  deceive  himself  as  5o  suppose  that  he  could 
suddenly  transform  the  larger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  God  ?  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was  in  man 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to  be  fought  with 
the  prevalent  depravity  of  men ;  and  in  connexion  with  these  struggles, 
how  natural  was  it  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should 
suffer  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  calling  !  Even  at  an  early  dMe 
he  intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  from  the 
happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him  in  tears  and 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we  have 
shown.makesit  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  commenced  his  pub- 
lic labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  mere  outward  way 
by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is  further  sliown  by  his  assigning,  io 
the  first  epoch  of  his  ministi-y,  to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the 
first  among  the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era 
of  religion ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's  in 
ability  fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new  era,  viz.^ 
the  spiritual  developemeiit  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within.     And 

'  Matt,  is..  15.  Hose  Bays,  indeed,  that  these  words  do  oat  imply  necessarily  an  approach- 
ing violent  death,  bnt  might  he  ottered  io  view  of  the  common  lot  of  mortsla.  Bat,  in  the  first 
place,  Jesns,ifhe  applied  to  liimself  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Meaiiah,  could  Dot  believe 
that  he  would  be  torn  by  natural  death  from  the  Theocfatio  commnnity  which  he  ehonld 
(bund  among  the  Jews,  and  tbns  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others  i  bnt  moEt  eipeet  (if  ha 
hoped  tofcand  an  eitemfJTheocracy)  always  to  remain  present  as  Theocratic  king.  (Tliia 
applies,  also,  to  what  Hate  says  {3d  edit,  ot  hia  Lebea  Jesu,  p.  S9),  in  oppoailion  to  his  pre- 
viously eapressed  views.)  Again,  it  wonld  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  ex- 
press himself  to  older  men,  in  reference  to  the  common  end  of  mortals,  in  such  language  as 
the  following:  "Now  is  your  time  for  festal  joy;  for  when  year  friend  shall  he  removed,  it 
will  be  time  for  fasting  and  sorrow."  Tho  whole  connesion  of  the  passage  shows  that  Je- 
sus did  not  expect  to  part  fi^m  iJtem  under  happy  circumstancefl,  bnt  amid  many  conflicts 
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agaiu,  in  reference  to  John  he  said,  ''  Blessed  h  he,  whosoever  shall 
he  offended  in  me;"  evidently  presupposing  that  John's  Old  Testameni 
views  would  be  offended  at  the  new  era ;  a,  presupposition  which 
fers  to  the  new  spiritual  growth  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     It  is,  there- 
fore, undeniable  that  from  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  nei 
velopement  of  that  kingdom. 

We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  all  the  parables  which  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth  upon  human  nature, 
viz.,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which 
he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth,  all  which  were  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  form  of  tbe  Theocracy 
and  that  of  Christ;  to  illustrate  a  developement  which  was  not  at  once 
to  exhibit  an  external  stately  fabric ;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty  power 
working  outwardly  from  within ;  and  to  regenerate  all  things,  and  thus 
appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  these  parables  presuppose  the  renewal 
of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God.  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among 
men  until  they  become  subjects  of  this  renewal.  To  the  same  effect 
was  Christ's  saying  (which  wo  shall  further  examine  hereafter),  "  mei- 
ther  do  men  put  new  wine  info  old  skins,  else  the  shins  break  and  the  wine 
runneth  out."  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  steadfast  and 
connected  system  of  thought,  could  not  bave  set  out  vrith  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and  have  afterward  been  induced 
by  circumstances  to  change  his  plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  his  mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a 
few  months  have  produced,  on  such  a  supposition !  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  for  an  outward  The- 
ocratic kingdom.  Such  an  inteipretation  would  involve  the  possibihty 
of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  such  as 
can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's  reign,  if  it  bo  realized  according  to 
its  idea.  The  form  of  a  stale  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
this  kingdom  ;  a  state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  out- 
ward law,  the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice  are  es- 
sential to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in  the  per- 
fect  kingdom  of  Christ;  a  community  whose  whole  principle  of  life  ia 
love.  Laws  intended  for  the  free  mind  lose  their  import  when  their 
observance  is  compelled  by  external  penalties  of  any  kind  whatever. 
More  of  this  view  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  especially  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ's  feelings  to  ho  in  any  Vi'ise  admitted. 
The  year  of  joy  [the  acceptable  yeai-,  Luke,  iv.,  19]  did  not  refer  to  the 
happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attain,  but  to  the  blessed  contents  o' 
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It  with  which  he  commenced  his  labours;  the  substance 
of  the  message  itself  was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  (he  people 
would  make  it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  carnally-minded  multi- 
tude could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general  temper  with 
which  the  whole  people  would  receive  him.  It  follows  by  no  means, 
from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his  loved  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xiii,,  34, 
35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first  to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nation, 
and  to  make  Jerusalem  the  real  seat  of  his  Theocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  offered  his  warn- 
ings to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide  who  were  vrilling  to 
hear  his  voice. 

§  52.  Two-Jbld  hearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — an  inward,  ^ritual 
Power,  and  a  world-renewing  Power. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
Christ  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real  elements,  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  each  other.  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  will  be  found  every  where  to  contradict  a  one-sided 
view  of  either  of  these  elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a  commun- 
ion of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired  by  the  same 
consciousness  of  God  ;  and  this  communion  was  to  find  its  central 
point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  King.  As  he  himself  ordered  and 
directed  all  things  in  the  first  congregation  of  his  disciples,  so  he  was 
subsequently  to  inspire,  rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  by 
liLs  law  and  by  his  Spirit,  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all 
its  members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  alien- 
ated from  God. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over  the  mass 
of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  was  not 
always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden,  but  to  send  forth,  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  a  renewing  influence ;  to  be  the  salt,  the  leaven 
of  humanity,  the  cit^  set  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted, 
should  never  be  extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this 
community,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  this  sense  were  those  who  shared 
in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even  upon  earth,  a  real 
world- dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  history,  that  Christianity 
shall  more  and  more  become  the  world-governing  principle.  In  fine, 
the  end  of  this  developement  appears  to  be  {though  not,  indeed,  simply 
OS  its  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
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So  did  Christ  intend, 
describe  himself  as  King 
of  the  world.  It  was,  i 
KiNODOM,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  A  d 
kingdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  1  Old  T  ament,  and  to 
realize  the  plari^bf  God  therein  prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to 
himself  the  iigures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  Theocracy,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  clearly 
out  before  the  consciousness  of  mon,*  Althougb  his  disciples  at  first 
took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  in- 
tercourse and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop  there.  And  not  only 
his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea 
of  his  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom  to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews, 
contributed  to  give  his  followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  typos  and  shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  of  his  w7(o/e  life  makes  manifest, 
we  find  a  guard  for  all  after  ages,  against  carnal  misconceprions  of  his 
individual  discourses,  or  of  separate  features  of  his  life.t  In  general, 
when  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity 
of  the  creative  mindf  we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor,  to  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
understood by  incapable  contemporaries ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  safely 
asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  inseparable  from  others 
that  boar  his  unmistakable  impress,  we  endeavour,  by  comparing  his 
manifestations,  to  find  that  higher  unity  in  which  even  the  unmanage- 
able points  may  find  their  rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed, 
is  that  perverted  principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an 
original,  creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  which 
presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are  his  omi.f 
sta  diacoarBee,  as 
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CHAPTER  11. 


The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relation  the  new  form  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the  Old  Teatament 
form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  fi'om  the  inti- 
mations affoi'ded  by  Christ  himself.  Indeed,  it  has  E^ready  been  an- 
swered by  our  remarks  upon  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing 
itself  from  within;  but  as  the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially 
as  some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  differest 
times  from  opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

5  53.  Christ's  Observance  of  l/ie  Jtaish  Worship  an  1  La  v. 

No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ  s  intention  to  extend  h  s  kingdom 
abroad  among  tbe  pagan  nations  the  Messianic  piedictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  intimated  the  genetal  diifu'iion  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah ;  and  John  the  Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  tho  Jews  to  the  heathen  m  case  the  for- 
mer should  prove  to  be  unw  ithy  of  it  And  what  ww  afterward 
novel  to  the  apostles  was,  not  that  the  pagins  should  be  conceited  and 
received  into  the  fellowship  cf  the  Mesbidh  lut  that  they  sWuld  be  re- 
ceived without  accepting  the  Mosin-  law  It  wjs  ag^ln3t  the  latter 
view,  and  not  the  former,  that  even  the  Btiicte=t  Judaizers  objected. 
It  was  to  refute  this  that  the  Eb  on  tea  appealed  to  Chi  &t  s  trict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  and  to  his  saying,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law"  and  that "  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  law  should  pass  away." 

"We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  declarations 
that  tlie  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  that  outward 
things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify  mankind  ;"  for  even  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.,  vi.,  6}  in  proof  of  this;  and  even  the 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark,  xii.,  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the  necessity 
of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  inight  be  maintained  hy  those  who 
deemed  inward  purity  essential  to  its  value.^ 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand-point  only 

*  Such  sa  Matt.,  xv.,  11 ;  Msrk,  vii,,  15. 

(  EveoPlillo,  from  the  atsnd-pomCofhia  religions  idealism,  held  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
obEervaiiceof  the  ritufll  law,  believing  Ihat  it  faciiiCated  the  ondferstajidingof  the  .'piri(i«l. 
lense  of  the  law.  He  asaerted  this  against  tho  idealists,  who  adhered  absolutely  to  Uis 
letter,  in  his  treatise  "Be  Migraliont  Atraami." 
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m         1    mp  rt             hat  nothing  in  religion 
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m        1  1  w      S       tied  with  saving  wha; 

was  most  essential,  he  p 

d    h       1                id  as  inviolable  in  its 
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h    g               ha  genuine  reformer 
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m       h               a  negative,  but  a  poa- 
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wi  1                    th  which  it  fully  and 

necessarily  recognizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated  by  Christ's 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  for  their  arbitrary  statutes  and  burden- 
some additions  to  the  law.*  In  all  these  he  contrasted  the  law,  right- 
ly apd  spiritually  understood,  with  their  false  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. As  for  actual  violation  of  the  law,  he  could  never  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  it ;  even  Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resisted  the  continued  ob- 
ligation of  the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.t 

§  54.  His  Manifestation  greater  than  the  "  Temple." 
But  a  comparison  of  Matt.,  xii.,  6-S,  with  Mark,  ii.,  28,  ivill  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Phar- 
isees. In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with  his  opponents  upon  their  ovra 
ground.  "  You  yourselves  admit  that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  Sabbath  must  break  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the 
higher  duties  of  the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues, "  But  I  say 
unto  yott,  there  is  sotneiidng  here  greater  than  the  Temple."\  In  these, 
as  in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.§  When 
we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  G-od  could  ever  be  worship- 
ped, we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's  declaration  that  his  mani- 
festation (vas  something  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce 

t  I  prefer  Lachaana'i  reading  (iiel^i)  both  on  internal  and  eiterasl  groonds.  I  cannot, 
however,  believe,  vith  De  Welle,  that  tbe  passage  refers  to  Christ'i  Messianic  calling  alone; 
bnC  rather  to  bis  Jchok  isan^estatum,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  fonaed  peil.  Sim 
ilar  expressions  of  Christ  refer  to  hie  whole  appearance,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  xii.,  9,  speskB  of  hia 
person,     Conf  Lake,  xL,  tO. 

5  Justly  says  Dr.  mm  Ciiltn  [Ideen  ub.  d.  inneren  Znaammeuhang  der  GlinhenseiQigung 
ond  Qlaobansreinignns  in  def  evangel.  Kirche,  Leips..  1894,  s.  10] ;  "  Every  religious  sta- 
dent  of  the  Scriptarea,  however  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  sense  that  be  has  obtained 
fmm  (hem  by  the  aids  of  philosophy  and  history,  must  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 

never  boast  of  having  mastered."  These  holy  words,  contunmg  tbe  germ  of  an  nnendiog 
devoiopement,  could  only  be  nnderslrxid  in  tho  Spirit  (as  by  the  Aposfies) ;  and  they  who' 
had  not  received  this  Spirit,  like  the  Judaiiers,  who  adhered  to  the  letteK  could  not  hut 
misanderstand  them. 
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a  revelation  of  the  glory  ofGod,  and  a.  mode  of  Divine  worship  m 
which  the  Temple-service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer 
Clirist's  conclusion  to  have  been,  "  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  from 
the  literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  scat  of  worship,  how  much  more 
must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that  law  by  their  relation 
to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Temple!  (Their  intercourse  with 
Him  was  something  greater  than  Temple- worship.)  They  have  pluck- 
ed the  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  their  communion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt,  then,  for  the 
Sort  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabhath."  He  thus  laid  the  founda 
tion  for  that  true,  spiritual  worship  to  which  the  Temple-service  was  to 
give  way. 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which  taught  a 
Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  remove  its  ritual- 
worship.  (Acts,  vi.,  14.)  Whether  he  learned  this  from  the  words  re- 
corded in  John,  ii.,  19,  or  from  some  others,  we  leave  for  the  present 
undecided.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered 
by  Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul,  without 
a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself;  still 
less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light"  (Matt., 
xi.,  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  it  certainly  meant 
far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan  of  salvation  with  legalism  generally, 
of  which  Pharisaism  was  only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  nothing  but  a  developement  of  the  intimation  contained  in  those 

5  55.   The  Conversation  with  ike  Samaritan  Woman. 
We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations  as  given 

*  Schkiermacher  (la  his  Hertneiailii,  s.  82)  reiy  aptly  sppliea  the  oft-abnaed  coinpaid- 
Bon  between  Christ  and  Socrates  to  illuatj-ate  the  relation  between  (he  apostolic  doctrines, 
especiall;  those  of  Paul,  Hud  the  immediate  teachiugB  of  Christ.  He  jnstly  retnarka,  that 
while  thete  was  a  simttarity  in  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Sooratea  were  not  written 
down  by  himself,  bat  transmitted  throagh  his  disciples,  who  marked  them  with  their  own 
individoalit;  wilhoat  at  all  obliterating  the  Soccatic  gtoaDd-colDnrs,  the  aabatantial  d^tr- 
ence  lay  ia  this,  that  the  sfEnily  of  Hie  Apostles  was  closer  than  that  of  the  followers  of  Boc- 

acted  so  powerfully  apon  those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  bail  marked  individual  pecoliftri 
ties,  that  they  appealed,  in  their  teachings,  escloeively  to  Christ.    Although  Fanl  first 

Apostles,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  noother  power  than  that  of  Chiist.  Had  not  the  idea  beea 
contained  in  Christ'a  teaching,  the  olherApoatles  would  not  have  recognized  Paulas  a  Chris- 
tian, mnch  less  an  Apostle  "    The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  important 
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by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoiding  John,  becauBe  the  ciedibUity 
of  bis  reports  of  Chiiat's  discourses  has  been  more  disputed.  But,  hav 
ing  shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  the  first 
Gospels  alone,  we  are  surely  now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  {John,  iv„  7-30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Christian  view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.     In  fa        h     d  e  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be 

found  in  Chn        d    i  elsewhere  recorded.     Perfectly  accord- 

ant with  his  d  1  ra  n  he  hostile  Pharisees  who  clamoured  so 
loudly  for  th  al  I     —    tlie  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  ii 

greater  than  Ti    T  mjpl  d  he  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath" — was  his  an- 

swer to  a  worn      (  g  he  s«re,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense 

of  the  Divine,  but  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving 
instruction  from  liim,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when 
she  inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is  com 
ing  when  the  worship  of  God  will  l^  confined  to  no  visible  temple  i 
for  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  ivorsMjipers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  This  declaration  could  only  have 
been  founded  on  the  fact  that  something  greater  tlian  the  Temple  had 
appeared  among  men. 

5  56.   The  "Destroying"  and  " FulflUng"  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  disjunction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  tlio  Mo8aiclawwasderived,'mediately  at  least,  from  Christ's 
own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they 
were,  from  their  Jewish  stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching, 
might  have  found  some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  "  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  hut  to  fulfil."*  Their  Jewish  views  might  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observance  of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply 
here  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  justify  this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Law  and  Prophets 
to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared 
he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in  view  the  entire  law ; 
it  was  the  law,  as  a  whole,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  "destroying"  it 
is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  is  a  " destioying"  which  excludes  " ful- 
filling ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilling.  The 
genera!  positive  clause,  "  /  am  come  ioftUfl,'  is  used  as  proof  of  the 
special  and  negative  clause,  "I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;"  nor  are  we  to  make  the  former  a  special  one,  by  seeking 
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ati  olijcct  for  IE  in  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrai'y,  the  general 
proposition,  "lam  co?ne  to  fulfil,"  which  holds  good  of  Christ's  entire 
labours,  is,  in  this' case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation  tc  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a  destroying  and  negative,  but 
in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and  creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that 
agency  human  nature  is  to  lose  none  of  its  eeaential  features ;  but  only 
to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  it, 
so  that  its  ideal,  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  become  the 
real.  This  liJulfiUing ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  destroy- 
ing of  whatever  opposes  it.  We  apply  the  same  principle  to  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  special  Theocracy  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veil, 
a  limited  form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time.  But  the 
general  and  eternal  Theocratic  ^w  could  not  find  its  free  developement 
and  fulfilment  in  the  form  of  an  outward  Slate  law.  The  law  (in  its 
whole  extent  I  mean,  including  what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  God,  to 
present  the  true  StKaioavvtj  under  the  relations  above  defined.  But 
what  the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accomplished  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating  Spirit, 
and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment.  This  fulfilment, 
indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstructions;  but  this  destroying 
process  cannot  be  called  destroying,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and 
a  negative  element,  of  the  fulfilment  itself.  So  the  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  manifestation  and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.* 

The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood  Christ's 
declarations  on  this  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them  in  their  true  spirit 
and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  which  he  presents  in  such  passages  as  Rom,,  iii,,  31  : 
viii.,  3,  4. 

^  57.  TOe  Interpolation  in  Luke,  vi.,  4.  (Cod.  Cant.) 
There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,f  viz,,  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  "Happy 
art  thou  if  thov.  kTuneest  -what  tkiM  art  doing  ;  but  if  thou  dost  not  knoio, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  We  must  not  leave 
this  unnoticed,  for  as  other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  in 

"  ^^e  shall  see  hereafter  bow  tliia  inlerprelalioo  of  Christ's  worfa  is  yerified  in  the  whola 
train  of  tbonght  in  tlie  Sermon  on  tlie  Mooiit, 

t  lo  the  Cod,  Cant.  (Cod.  Bezm],  this  passage  immodiiitelj  follows  Lnke,  ri.,  i:  "rj 
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the  canonical  Gospels  were  handed  down  by  tradition,*  so  il  ii  possible 
that  an  event  of  the  character  here  related  may  have  been  preserved  in 
some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (e.^.,  an  apocryphal  Gospel  or 
some  other),  aid  may  have  been  afterward  transferred  to  Luke,  \i.,  4, 
as  having  an  affinity  with  the  coBtest  there.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  themselves  which  Cbrist  might  not  have  uttered  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  for  their  import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made 
prominent ;  viz.,  that  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  one  acts. 
The  force  of  the  passage  is,  "  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times  and  places, 
but  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  who  feels  himself  free  from  the  Old 
Testament  Sahhatical  law.  But  he  who,  while  acknowledging  thai 
law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by  outward  motives  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man  ;  the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating 
his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he 
condemnation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  however,  whether 
not  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability ;  whether,  under  the  specified 
circumstances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  thfit  any  one,  at  that  day, 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced such  labour  in  any  wise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  the 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any  other, 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  repi-oach  of  contemning  the  law.  He 
looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely  ordained  part  of  the 
developement  of  Goo's  kingdom,  and  as,  therefore,  necessary,  until  the 
period  when  the  new  form  of  that  kingdom  should  go  into  operation. 
Only  in  the  progress  of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destrttalion  would  be  one  with  its  fulfilment ;  and  until  that 
point  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  example  of  a  conscien- 
tious  observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed, 
but  it  was  because  they  took  the  law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and 
surrounded  its  observance  with  difficulties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental 
point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love ;  but  still 
it  was  obedience  to  the  law.  He  gave  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
timationt  ordy  of  that  higher  period  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  done 
away ;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be  understood  through 
his  own  Spirit,  after  his  work  upon  earth  was  done.  Hence  he  cer 
tainly  could  have  pronounced  no  action  good  in  which  man's  will 
allowed  itself  to  anticipate  Gou'^  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded 
on  motives  understood  by  nobody,  which  might  have  injuriously  affected 
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tho  relig"lous  convictions  of  otbevs.  Paul  lays  down  quite  a  contrary 
rule  in  1  Cor.,viii.  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  in  such  a  way  in  other 
cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  pctor  authority  for  this  passage,  either  internal 
or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Panl  in  Rom.,  slv.,  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  mere  individual  inventions  and  the  genuine  his- 
torical traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 


We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  directly  suggested  by  it,  from  which 
the  weightiest  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with  its  ful- 
filment, the  New,  and  elevated  the  least  of  Christiana  above  ali  the 
prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  from  its  perish- 
able shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  temporary  veil,  the  truth  which  lay 
in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Old  Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  prin- 
ciple to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret, 
in  Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate  his 
Messianic  world-dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the  results  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  may  find  further  confirmation. 


CHAPTER  III. 


§  58.  The  Names  Son  of  Goi>  and  Son  of  Man. 

OUR  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic  King, 
is  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  may  entertain  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  developement.  In  reference 
to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to  the  existing  Jewish  conceptions, 
but,  at  tho  same  time,  infused  into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  re- 
generating element. 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament;  but  ho  used  ihera  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  was 
current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously  employed  them  antithetically ; 
they-contwn  correlative  ideas,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
apart  from  their  reciprocal  relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.,  xvi.,  IP ; 
xxvi.,  63;  John,  i.,  50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  theo 
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logical  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  "  Son  of  God" 
was  the  most  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  King.  The  name  "  Son 
of  Man"  involves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  Mes 
siah  in  Dan.,  vii.  (further  illustrated  in  Christ's  last  words  before  the 
high-priests.  Matt,,  xxvi,,  64) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not 
among  the  more  usual  or  best  known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  ex- 
plain why,*  when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [viz.,  his  approaching  death]  which  did  not 
accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  his  hearers  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title  some  other  person  than  the 
Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of  the  apostles  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in- 
deed, nowhere  in  tha  New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  in  that  of  Stephen  (Acts,  vii.,  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it 
is  probable,  as.  OUhawsen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immedi- 
ate and  vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  human  form. 

§  69.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  op  Man,  as  used  hy  Christ  himself. — 
R^ection  of  Alexandrian  and  other  Analogies. 

Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopting,  with 
an  obvious  predilection,  the  less  known  Messianic  title.  Even  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  he  used  it  more  frequently  because  of  its  less  ob- 
vious application,  in  order,  at  first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  Messiali ;  still  we  should  not  have  a  sufficient  explana 
tion  of  his  employing  it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically.!  We  find  a 
better  reason  for  it  in  Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race ;  a 
relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called  himself 
the  "  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man ;  because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind ;  because  he  had  done  such  great  things  even  for 
human  nature  (Matt.,  is.,  8) ;  because  he  was  to  glorify  that  nature ;  be 
cause  he  vras  himself  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity ^l 

•  John,  lii.,  34. 

t  I  must  differ  here  from  Schotlen,  Licke,  Fura  Cola  {Bibl.  Dogiu.,  ii,  IB),  and  Straua 
(Lahon  Jesn) ;  aDd  agree  with  Schleienaacho;  rWtiei,  Olshansen,  and  Klin^  (Stnd.  n. 
KTit,lS36,  i.p  137).  JnstljaayB  Sckleiermacher  OC  the  title  "Son  of  Man,"  "Christ  would 
not  have  adopted  it  had  he  not  been  codsclohh  of  a  complete  psTticipation  in  human  uature. 
Ita  application  woiUd  have  been  poiatleaa,  however,  bad  he  not  nied  it  in  a  Ecnae  iuappli. 
cable  tK)  other  men;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  referenie  to  ^e  distinctive  differences  be- 
tween him  and  diem"  (Dogniatik,  ii,,  91.  3d.  ed).  Cerlunlj  there  is  manifesC,  in  the  often' 
repeated  expressions,  sa^iags,  and  proverbs  nttered  b;  Christ,  isore  Ibe  impression  of  an 
ordinal  and  creative  mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  to  his 
band  by  bis  age  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  mcrila  of  the  great  man  whose  words  wo 
have  just  qnoted,  that  he  vindicated  this  truth  in  many  ways  m  opposition  to  a  shallow  the 
olc^y.  The  unclean  spirit  which  he  banished  is  now  endeavonring,  with  seven  otliers 
worse  than  himselt  to  take  possession  of  this  age,  in  wliidi  endeavoar,  please  God,  he  wtU 
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We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title  any  trace  of  the 
Alexandrian  Theologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  in  the 
Logos,  of  Philo's  distinction  between  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its 
manifestation  (or  the  Cabbalistic  Adam  Cadmon) ;  notwithstanding  it 
was  not  by  accident  that  so  many  ideal  eleraents,  formed  from  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  depar- 
ture to  the  realism  of  Christianity  ;  although  this  last  was  grounded  on 
the  highest  fact  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  is,  perhaps, 
allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of  Messiah  as  the  "  sec- 
ond Adam ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Clirist  was  not  led  by  the  latter  faci 
to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we  suppose  that  the  name,  although 
used  by  the  prophets,  received  its  loftier  and  piore  profound  signifi- 
cance from  Christ's  own  Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent 
of  all  other  sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself  abso- 
lutely Man.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to  style  himself,  in- 
dicated thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other  sons  of  men — the  Son  of 
God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "  Son  of  God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  therefore,  bear 
evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we  conclude  that 
OS  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human  p^sonality,  so  he  em- 
ployed the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine  ;  and  that  as  he  attached  a 
sense  far  more  profound  than  was  common  to  the  former  title,  so  he 
ascribed  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

5  60.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  op  God. 

(1.)  John's  Souae  of  the  Title  accordant  with  thatof  ihe  otber  Kvangelists. 

We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of  the  others, 

tial  powers.  The  second  (iii.,  13)  imports  that  he  reveals  his  Divine  being-  in  human  na- 
tare.  and  lives  in  heaven  as  man.  The  tliird  (v.,  57],  that  as  man  he  will  judge  the  human 
race.  The  faortti  (vi.,  53),  that  wc  moat  thoroagbl;  ta^e  to  onrEclves  and  he  penetrated  b; 
the  flesh  and  blood  (i.  e.,  the  pnra  hnmaaity,  the  form  of  which  he  assnmed  to  reveal  the 
Divine]  of  him  who  can  he  called  man  in  a  seosa  that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  and 
who  himself  has  iucainated  the  Qivinit;.  (On  the  passage  from  Matt.,  see  p.  BS.)  In 
Mfltt.,  ii.,  8,  there  is  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  haman  nature  is  glorified  in  ChriBi, 
an  intirnDtion  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Christ's  sense  of  it. 

It  is  retnarlisble,  that  while  this  emphatic  title-of  the  Sou  of  Man  appears  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John,  that  iu  deeper  sense,  althoagh 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  soma  of  the  passages  in  Ifao  former,  !a  far  more  vividly  expressed  in 
John.  Yet  if  it  were  the  case  (as  bas  been  said)  that  John,  following  the  prevalent  opinion, 
designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanilijr,  and,  leaving  the  hmnan 
nature  in  the  hach-groand,  to  present  the  Divine  conspicoonEly,  he  could  not  have  ased  [Ids 
title  so  frequently.  There  is  no  trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  JofaB,  nor  cm  his  preference 
for  the  expression  be  attribnted  to  his  individnal  pecnliariSes,  for  there  is  nofliing  of  the 
kind  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  pecnliarity  that  we  can  detect  in  John,  in  this 
respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain  emphatic  pxpressiona  especially 
■ucb  as  relate  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
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ling  within  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It  does  not,  however  (as  some 
Buppose),  follow  from  this  that  John,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re- 
modelled the  discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theol- 
ogy. The  fact  may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e.  g.,  his 
more  intimate  comiexion  witii  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness  of 
hia  mind ;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  iiiai  are  longer  and 
more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than  those  given  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too,  with  which  he  sets  forth  tho 
pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  reproach. 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evangelists 
which  involve  the  idea  of  the  "  Son  of  God"  in  John's  sense,  wc  shall 
have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself.  Now  Matt.,  si.,  27,  "  No  man  knowetJi  the  Son  but  the 
Fatlter,  neither  knoweth  any  mart  the  Father  save  the  Son,"  is  just  such 
a  passage.  It  intimates  precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  So,  also,  the  question  propounded  by 
Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  "  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ?  whose  Son  is 
he?"  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them  t 
Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were 
ed  to.  Again,  the  heathen  contunon  {Matt,,  viii.,  fl),  who  deemed  his 
roof  unworthy  of  Christ  and  begged  him,  without  approaching  his 
abode,  to  heal  the  sick  senant  bj  a  word,  certainly  considered  him  as 
ft  superior  being  who  hal  mm  termg  spirits  at  command.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  form  his  idea  of  Chnst  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  {verse  9)  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
ar  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's  person  and  labours)  is  perfect- 
ly in  keeping  with  his  character  and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.* 
But  Christ  (who  always  rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him 
from  erroneous  viewsf)  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but 
held  his  faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the  synoptical 
G-ospels  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human  nature,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  Ebionitisb  conceptions.  A  manifestation  so  extra- 
ordinary presupposes  an  inward  essence  such  as  that  which  John's 
Gospel  fully  unfolds  to  us, 

(2.)  And  confirroed  bj  Paul's. 
Nor  could  the  origin  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  be 
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explained,  unless  Christ  1  n  elf  h  d  n  statements  corresponding  bj 
ihose  recorded  in  John's  C  p  "^  o,  the  various  theological  ten- 
dencies  that  developed  ll  em  el  f  e  he  apostolic  age  presuppose  a 
turn  of  thought  intermed  a  e  be  ween  hat  especially  exhibited  in  Mat 
thew  and  that  of  Paul.  P  e  .sely  u  h  an  intermediate  point  was  oq 
cupied  by  John.* 

•  tvicke  has  joatly  remarked  npoa  [tie  difference  between  the  classic,  crcatJvB  tenden- 
cies of  the  apostolic  times,  and  the  later  imitationa  of  them.  The  diYiding  lina  hetween  the 
fencer  tnd  the  latter  ia  distinctt;  marked.  The  later  developement  of  Christian  doctrioe 
presiippoaes  the  different  apostolic  types  of  doctrine,  and  amoDg  them  that  of  John.  It  is, 
Ihetefore,  atterly  nnhistorioal  lo  seek  the  origin  of  anch  a  Gospel  as  John's  in  later  Chnrch 
deTelapementB  (as  some  attempt  to  do}.  The  latter  are  otterly  destitute  of  the  bnrmomooi 
BniCy  of  Chtiiliui  spiritaal  elements  &tsi  dislingiiiBhes  fbe  former 
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THE    MEANS  AND   INSTRUMENTS    OF   CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  L 

A.  THE  MEANS  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 

5  61.  CkrisC  a  Spiritaal  Teacher. 

AS  llie  kingdom  which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  one, 
intended  to  develope  itself  outwardly  from  within,  so  the  means 
which  he  employed  in  its  foundation  were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  his  declaration  before  Pilate  *  after  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2) 
that  he  was  Kw.g  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  testify  of  the  truth.  These  three  propositions,  taken  together, 
eet  forth  his  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  Eat  he  testified  of  the  truth  by  his  whole 
life,  by  his  words  and  works,  comprising  the  entire  self-revelation  of 
Him  who  could  say,  "  I  am  the  Truth." 

Inasmnch,  therefore,  as  he  himself  designates  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  he  ap- 
peared first  as  Prop0et,  in  order  to  lead  those  who  recognized  him  as 
such  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  we  must 
treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or  of  his  exercise  of  the  office  of  Divine 
Teacher,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  laid  the  ground-work  of  his 
reign  among  men, 

§  62.  Differ&nt  Theatres  of  Christ's  hahours  as  Teacher. 
Christ  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres,  Galilee 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  varied  accordingly.  That 
carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by  Paulf  with  the  Greek 
pride  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews  every  where,  whether  in  Gali- 
lee or  Jerusalem,  and  added  presumption  to  their  narrow-mindedness, 
proved,  indeed,  in  hoth  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
tion of  the  words  of  Christ  This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition 
to 'he  spirit  of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  great  outlines,  in  embracing  not  only  the  dominant  Phari- 
saic party  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee,  under  the  general 
ronception  of  'lavSabouX 

*  John,  xviii..  33-38.  f  ICor.,  i.,  ea.  X  See  John's  Gospel,  posjiHi 
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Yet  aa  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of  mind, 
and  were  lesa  subject  to  the  influence  of  Pharisaism  than  those  of  Je- 
rusalem, they  must  naturally  have  been  more  si^ceptible  to  his  instruc- 
tions. But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be  held  in  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try; norwaa  the  narrow-minded,  carnal  supranaturalism  of  the  Galileans 
likely  to  recognize  in  tlie  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  tlie  man 
sent  of  God.  It  was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  tbe  meti'op- 
olis  of  the  Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  bighor  light,  that  he  found 
a  better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.* 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered  togethei 
from  all  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in  Galilee,  where  be  spoku 
to  the  people,  clustered  in  more  or  less  numerous  groups  about  him. 
especially  as  he  walked  along  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  that  tha  ic'jne 
of  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher  lay. 

5  63.  Choice  and  Training  of  the  Apostles  to  be  auhordiaaU  Teai-Jiers. 

Those  who  bad  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  fel!  off  one  by 
one,  and  left  around  hini  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of  susceptible 
Bouls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  at^acted  by  him,  and  more 
and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit,  h  closer  [the  closest]  circle 
still  was  formed  of  his  constant  companionf,  the  Apostles.  As  the 
seed  which  he  sowed  was  received  a;id  deireloped  so  differently  in  the 
soils  of  different  minds,  and  as  the  impnrt  of  his  teaching  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  until  bis  work  upon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  (ianger  that  the  conliised  tradiiions  of  the  multitude  would  hand 
down  to  posterity  a  very  impe'.-fect  image  of  himself  and  his  doctrines, 
and  that  the  necessary  inslrum'snt  for  the  foundation  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
(jod,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded  against  this 
rosult  by  transmitting  his  doctrine  to  all  after  ages  in  a  form  written  by 
himself  And  had  He,  in  whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  com- 
bined in  unbroken  harmony,  intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have 
given  to  the  Church  the  perfect  conienU  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfect^rm*. 
Well  v/as  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  developement  which  God  in- 
tended for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not  done.  The 
truth  of  tiOD  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,  but 
in  manilold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to  complete  each 
other,  and  whicb,  bearing  the  stamp  at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and 
man's  imperfection,  were  to  be  developed  by  tbe  activity  of  free  minds, 
in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  Spirit. 
This  will  appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself.  At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.    Christ's  declaration,  "It  it 
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the  Spirit  that  quickeaeth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing"*  and  his  em 
phatic  rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that,  without  thought  of  the  Spirit, 
deified  only  his  outward  form,t  may  serve  to  guard  all  after  agea  against 
that  tendency  to  deify  th&  form  which  is  so  fatal  a  bar  against  all  recog- 
nition of  the  essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce 
such  a  tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  band  1 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  all  ages,  written  by  himself,  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him 
to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  correct  image  irf 
himself  and  bis  teaching.  Such  organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their 
training  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  hia  work  as  a  teacher. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
f^HRIST'S  MODE  OF  TEACHING  IN  HEGAED  TO  ITS  METHOD  AND  FORM. 

A.  GjiNERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64.  His  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  the  Stand-point  of  his  Hearers. 

WE  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for  the 
principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopted  it. 

Such  an  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt,  xiii.,  52.  After  he  had 
uttered  and  expounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that  they  understood  him, 
he  continued :  "  From  the  example  I  have  given  you,  in  thus  making 
hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,  ye  may  leara  that  every  scribe 
who  is  instructed  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  householder,  who 
hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  As  a  house- 
holder shows  bis  visitors  his  jewels ;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation, 
the  modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to  the 
rare,  ho  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge  truths  old 
and  new,  and  gi'aduaUy  lead  his  hearers  from  the  old  and  usual  to  the 
new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly  unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate 
and  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were 
to  adapt  themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of  form. 
Ill  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model  for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  parabolia 
mode  of  teaching  which  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find  in  it  an  im- 
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portanl  reason  for  the  frequent  use  which  lie  made  of  figures  and  si- 
militudes. It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  new  and  higher  truths 
vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by  means  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  objects  familiar  to  them  in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features  of  his 
.  mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his  hahit  of  leading  his  bearers,  step 
by  &tep,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New  ■ 
adapting  himself  to  the  old  representations  and  the  Jevrish  modes  of 
tnought  and  speech  derived  from  them  (especially  those  which  referred 
to  Messiah's  kingdom),  and  thus  imparting;  the  new  spirit  under  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  accommodation  to  forms  finds 
its  explanation  here, 

§  65.  His  Teaching  presented  Seeds  and  Stimulants  of  Titought. 

Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John,  xvi.,  S5)  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  Teiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  lie  should  declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them 
of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that  they  would  be  enabled,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illuminating  Spirit,  to  develope  from  his 
discourses  tbe  hidden  truth?  which  they  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore, 
oy  no  means  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries :  such  a  result,  indeed, 
was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  vvould  not  have  been  "  Son  of 
God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  with  all 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  tho  times,  contained  some 
things  that  were  inexplicable ;  had  they  not  borne  concealed  within 
them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  developement,  reserved  for  future  ages  to 
unfold.  It  is  thi»  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their 
representations  of  it)  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teach- 
ers of  men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him ;  their 
only  task  need  be,  by  taking  Him  move  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  leam  better  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  him.* 

The  form  ^  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables,  proverbs, 
maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men's  minds  to 
profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Divine  consciousness  within,  and  so 
teach  them  to  wnderstand  that  which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental 
stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
bis  hearers  truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but  which  would 
grow  clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  withiii  them,  and  become  an 
ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light.     His  doctrine  was  not  to  be 

•  Schldermaeier  says  beautifuUy  (Cliriatliohe  Sitttmlehro,  p.  72),  thst  all  our  progresa  [in 
DivioB  knowledge]  mast  cooaiat  Golely  in  more  corroctly  nnderstandios  and  more  compkle- 
ly  sf  ompriatiog  to  onraelve*  that  which  ii  in  Chriat 
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propnyated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be  received  &s  a  living 
Spirit  by  willing  minds,  and  brought  out  into  full  consciousness,  ac- 
cording to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual  activity.  Its  individual  parts, 
too,  were  only  to  be  apprehended  in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  com- 
plete connexion  of  that  higher  consciousness  vi^hich  He  was  to  call  forth 
in  man.  The  form  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible  minds 
to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of 
ever-increasing  treasures. 

§  66.  It?  Results  dependent  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Hearers. 

But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual  food,  so  far  as 
the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought,  and  so  far  only,  it  re- 
vealed new  riches.  Those  with  whom  this  was  really  the  case  were 
accustomed  to  wait  until  the  throng  had  left  their  Master,  or,  gathering 
round  him  in  a  narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer 
light  on  points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  Mark,  iv.,  10,  shows  us  that  others  besides  the  twelve  apostles 
were  named  among  those  who  remained  behind  to  aak  him  questions 
after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  such  questions  afford 
the  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  imparting  more  thorough  instruction,  but 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer  them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closei 
fellowship  vrith  him.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that 
were  longing  for  salvation. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Yet 
they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had  understood  nothing; 
they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from  Christ  {as  they  might  from 
other  religious  teachers)  and  think  they  comprehended  them,  while  they 
did  not.  And  so,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  hia  hearers,  the 
parables  of  Christ  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  them 
from  others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  fault,  to  remain  in 
darkness.  Tlie  pearls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be  cast  before 
swine.  Thus,  like  those  "hard  sayings"*  which  were  to  some  the 
"words  of  Life,"  and  to  others  an  insupportable  "  offence,"  the  parables 
served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of  Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.  On  a  certain  oc 
casion,  when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and  the  multitude  had 
departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth  gathered  about  him  to  ask  its 
interpretation.t     He  expressed  his  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to 

*  Jobu,  vi.,  60.  *  Luke,  ™i.,  10 ;  Mark,  iv.,  11. 
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leam  the  true  sense  of  his  words  and  said  "Unto  you  it  is  given"  to 
know  (he  masteries  of  the  kingdom  cf  God  hut  to  others  in  parahkn 
[without  the  explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  cainds],  that 
thej-  \nay  see  with  ihoir  eyes  and  yet  not  see ;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  heai  There  is  here  expressed  a  moral 
necessity,  a  judgment  of  GJod,  that  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without  which  the  Divine  "  draw- 
ing" ia  in  vain),  could  understand  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord 
which  they  saw  and  heard.  So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  were, 
the  vholo  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained 
to  them  an  inexplicable  parahle.f  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "  the 
others,"  with  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  styled  by 
Mark  (iv.,  11)  "those  that  are  without."  The  simplest  way  to  inter- 
pret this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not  enter  to  ask  a  solu- 
tion of  what  they  bad  not  understood;  it  may  mean  those  who  were 
outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship  around  Christ;  but  in  either  sense 
the  result  Is  the  same.J 

"  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something  hidden 
from  men  of  worldly  minds ;  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition,  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdom, 
however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  has 
made  them  at  home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he  took  oc 

•  7.  e„riiey  followed  the  mwErd^drflwinj  of  God  (John,  v!.,  44,  15),  and  tiienco  becaniB 
Ensceptible  of  Divine  impressioDS. 

t  According:  to  Mark  and  Luhe,  the  disdples  asked  of  Christ  the  nKaning  of  Ibe  par* 
ble ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiiL,  10),  they  iuquired  why  he  spoke  to  the  muliitude  in  para- 
bles. In  Lake  there  is  only  an  atlision  to  Isai.,  ri,,  6 ;  in  Matthew  the  passage  is  cited  in 
fiilL  In  both  respects  the  statement  in  Mark  and  Lake  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  and 
arigina).  The  aposUes  had  more  reason  lo  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to  find 
3Qt  Christ's  motive  for  uttering  themi  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply,  did  state  that  monve,  it  was 
partiapa  implied  in  tiie  qnestion.  The  fall  qaotation  of  the  passage  in  IsaioL  was  a  natu- 
ral change,  and  accorded  wilh  Matthew's  habit  The  connexion  is  well  preserved  in  Mat- 
UlBW,  and  the  difihrence  between  hia  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  formal ;  wr  is 
there  the  slightest  groDnd  to  sappose  that  the  author  of  Matthew  sunply  worked  ont  Mark's 
account  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.    It  goes  on  naturally  thus ;  in  answer  to  the 

given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to  Inow  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  rta 
urn,  founded  in  then  moral  disposidons,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  t.  IS,  the  Divme 
lentence,  that  "  on  account  of  tiieir  stupidity  he  spoke  to  Ihem  only  in  parables."  There 
Is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitraiy  procedure  sttribnted  to  Christ ;  for,  in 
&ct,  the  parahles  served  to  mi(  as  well  as  to  reneal:  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  other,  ao 
wording  to  the  moral  disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

}  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  espression  of  Christ  in  this  passage,  the  feet 
that  Luke  speaks  of  "  mysteries"  m  the  plnral,  and  Mark  of  "  mystery"  in  the  singolar, 
30ntributes,  at  any  rate,  to  iU  elucidation.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  germs  of 
Paul's  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ:  this  passage  contains  Paul's 
Irhole  doctrine  ot  tVe  telatioo  of  the  natural  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Qiviue  things;  e.  g, 
I  tkir.,  ii.,  H. 
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casion.  iVoin  tlii^  particular  case,  to  irapieas  upon  them  the  genera!  les- 
son that  every  tiling  depended  on  tlie  spirit  in  which  they  deceived  his 
word^  Ho  came  not  (be  told  them)  to  hide  his  light,  but  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  men.  It  was  his  calling  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Mark,  iv.,  21).  (He  spoke  in  order  to  reeeal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it.) 
The  truth  wliicli  he  had  obscurely  intimated  was  to  unfold  iiself  for  the 
instruction  of  all  mankind  (v.  82  ;  cf.  John,  xvi.,  25).  Yet  tbe  organs 
who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have  "hearing  car*"  (v.  93). 
And  be  proteeds  (v.  24},  "  Take  heed,  thertfore,  -what  ye  hear  (be 
not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who  perceive  only  the  outward  word) ; 
and  unto  ymi  that  hear  shall  more  he  given  (my  revelations  to  you  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  susceptihiHty  with  which  you  appropri- 
ate the  truths  which  I  have  intimated),"  Aad  he  concludes  with  the 
general  law,*  "  Whosoever  has — in  reality  has — whosoever  has  made 
to  himself  a  living  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to  \ma 
shall  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it  only  as  some- 
thing dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have, 
but  really  has  not."t  His  knowledge,  unspiritual  and  dead,  vrili  turn 
out  to  be  worthless— the  shell  without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a  pi-oT- 
erb  of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  application.  Bui 
the  proofs  that  have  been  offeredj  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly 
true  applied  to  temporal  possessions,  for  the  poor  man  can  increase 
his  small  store  hy  industry  and  prudence;  and  the  rich,  without  those 
qualities,  may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  ti 
true  only  in  an  ethical  sense  ;  it  spi 
sessions.  Applied,  ho 
possession,  but  to  prop  y  1  H 
who  holds  property,  a  h 
gain  more  with  it ;   wV  1     h  1 

how  to  use  what  he  ha         11  i 
not  only  fully  applicab!  Ipl  If  blsm 

fold  relations  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  Master,  re 
ceived  but  Utile;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  They 
did  not,  like  the  multitude,  receive  the  word  only  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly  and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus 
was  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

•  Mark,  ii.,  25;  Lnhe,  viii,,  M;  Malt.xiii.,  IS. 

t  I  must  hold  S  Jo.fl  ixav  to  be  the  trae  resding  of  Loke.  Yiii,  18,  in  spite  of  what  De 
WttU  SUM  m  the  coiitrarj.  t  Conf.  Welstein  on  Matl.,  liii.,  12 
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§  67.  His  Mode  of  TeacJting  corresponds  to  the  Gateral  Law  of 
Developement  of  the  Kingdom,  of  God. 

It  was,  then,  according  to  Christ's  own  wori3s,  a  peculiar  aim  and 
law  of  hia  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things  In  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  malie  further  communications  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
giee  of  living  appropriation  Chat  might  be  made  of  what  was  given. 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  general  laws  established  by  Christ  for 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  his  laHj,  that  choice 
must  bo  made,  by  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  between  God  and 
the  world,  before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  things  (which  may  exist 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  God),  and  the 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that  susceptibility, 
can  arise  in  the  human  heart.  The  heart  tends  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).t  The  sense  for  the 
Divine,  the  inward  light,  must  shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguish 
it,  the  darkness  must  be  total.  Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestation, 
can  find  no  entrance.  The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened.}!  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil,  before  the 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth  fi-uit.  And  so  he 
constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that  they  could  not  understand  him 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind.  He  who  will  not  follow  the  Divino 
"  drawing"  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words. 
The  carnal  mmd  can  find  nothing  in  him.|  The  form  of  his  language 
(so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it|[)  appeared  incomprehensible, 
because  its  import,  the  truth  of  God,  could  not  he  apprehended  by 
souls  estranged  from  Him.  The  form  and  the  substance  were  alike 
paradoxical  to  them.  The  uncongenial  soul  found  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing sti'ange  and  foreign ;  it  is  foreign  no  more  when  the  spirit,  through 
its  newly-roused  sense  for  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  words  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agi'ee  with  John  in  regard  to  Che 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

■  Pascal  (Art  de  Persuader],  "  qu'il  faut  aimer  les  ohoaea  divines,  pour  lea  connaitre, 
BeautifuUy  Edd.  t  Matt.,  vi.,  21. 

X  Lnlse,  sii.,  34  j  Malt.,  vi.,  sa.  {  Jolrn,  vi.,  ii. 

II  John,  viii.p  33,  44.  In  v.  43,  XaXia  cxpreasea  the  mode  of  speaking.  The  subitante  it 
expreBBSd  by  M'°(-    See  iMck^s  excellent  remarks  on  the  passage. 
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B.  CHRIST'S  USE  OF  PARABLES. 
§  6a  Idea  of  Ike  Parable. — Distinction  between  Paiahle,  Fable,  and 
Mythus. 
Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in  some  de- 
gree determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals.  We  may  find  in  this  one 
reason  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and  we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his 
freedom  of  mind  and  creative  originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own 
purposes  a  form  of  instruction  that  was  espefHally  current  among  the 
Jews.  But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
it  forth,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating  truth.  Not  in- 
aptly has  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the  parables  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses to  the  parabolic  character  of  his  whole  manifestation,  repre- 
senting, as  it  did,  the  supernatural  in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  tie  parables  as  representations  through  which  tL« 
truths  pertfflning  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly  exhibited  by  means 
of  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken  either  from  nature  or  the 
world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth  is  set  forth  under  the  likened  of 
a  particular  fact,  or  a  continuous  narrative,  commonly  derived  from  tho 
lower  sphere  of  life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  in- 
ferior animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  a:*snmed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those  para 
bles  which  sue  di.'rived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  nature  are  ground 
ed  on  the  typical  relations  that  existf  between  Nature  and  Spirit,  So, 
in  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ  finds  a  type  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  tbose  who  are  members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine 
The  law  whose  Teality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged 
and  typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  the  fable  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the  para 
ble,  as  tho  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  Christ  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fable,  as  used  by  ^sop,  so  far  forth 
as  both  difi'er  from  the  Mythus  (an  unconscious  invention),  by  employ- 
in<r  statements  of  fact,  not  protended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  cover- 
ings for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  present- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of 

*  iidfi  «■!  J  KiifiK  oi<  fl"  irauMKit.  I&!  tdo/.i':™  til  Mpi!^i<i!  JXte.    Strom.,  vl,  677. 

t  "  It  can  readily  bo  ebown  that  the  parables,  ea  used  by  Christ,  had  (be  aignifioance  of 
dieir  types.  Nataro,  as  she  has  disclosed  herself  to  the  mind  of  man,  ronat  in  them  beai 
witness  o!  Spirit."  Ss^em  (RelLsionaphiloaophie.i ,  146).  And  ao  ScheUine,  on  the  relation 
between  Nature  and  HisKiry,  "  They  are  lo  each  other  paiablo  and  interpretnUon  "     ;Ph> 
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ft  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  {e.g.,  tliose  of  men 
to  brutes) ;  while  in  tho  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  higher  one  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law  of  their  natme,  but 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher 
race.  The  fable  cannot  be  true  according  to  its  form,  e.  g.,  when 
brutes  are  introduced  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  like  men  ;  hut 
the  representations  of  the  parable  always  correspond  to  the  facts  of 
nature,  or  the  occurrences  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  and  remind  the 
hearer  of  events  and  piienomena  within  his  own  experience.  The 
mere  introduction  of  brutes,  as  personal  agents,  in  the  fable,  ia  not 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use 
of  the  same  contrivance;  as,  for  instance,  indeed,  Christ  employs 
the  s7iecj>  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here,  also,  lies 
in  what  has  aVeady  been  I'emarked ;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable 
act  according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 
Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  all!  not  mado 
ase  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  the  lower  animals  are,  by 
an  impulse  of  their  nature,  attached  to  man  as  a  being  of  a  higher  or- 
der, Divine,  as  it  were,  in  comparison  to  themselves,  and  destined  to 
rule  over  them,  the  relations  between  man  and  this  inferior  race  may 
eerve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  still  higher  relations  of  the  former  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ciirist  em- 
ploys the  connexion  o^ sheep  and  the  shepherd  to  give  a  vivid  imago  of 
the  reiadons  of  human  souls  to  their  Divine  guide. 

There  is  ground  for  this  distinction  between  parable  and  fable,  both 
in  ihefoTm  and  in  the  iubstaTiee.  In  the  form,  because  the  parable  in 
tends  that  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life 
shall  be  associated  with  higher  truths,  and  thus  not  only  illustrate  them, 
but  preserve  them  constantly  in  the  memory.  In  the  substance,  be- 
cause, although  single  acts  of  domestic  or  social  virtue  might  find  points 
of  likeness  in  tho  qualities  of  the  lower  animals  (not  morality  in  gen 
eral,  for  this,  like  religion,  is  too  lofty  to  be  thus  illustrated),  the  dig 
nity  of  the  sphere  of  Divine  life  would  bo  essentially  lowered  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  class  of  beings  entirely  destitute  of  corresponding  qualifies. 

S  69.  Order  in  which  the  Parables  leerc  Deliverrd. —  Their  Perfection. — 
Mode  of  Interpreting  them. 
We  find  many  parables  placed  together  in  Matthew,  xiii. ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  probable  that  Christ  uttered  so 
many  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  he 
should  use  various  parables  in  succession  in  order  to  present  the  samn 
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Iruik  *r  several  clpsely  related  truths,  in  clifferent  forms ;  this  variety 
would  tend  to  excite  attention,  to  present  the  one  truth  more  clearly  by 
Buch  vanous  illustration,  to  put  the  one  subject  before  the  beholder's 
eye  more  steadily,  in  many  points  of  view,  and  thus  to  imprint  it  indel- 
ibly upon  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  deliv- 
ered a  succession  of  parables  different  both  in  form  and  matter,  or,  if 
somewhat  alike  in  form,  different  in  scope  and  design ;  for  this  could 
only  have  confused  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  thus  frustrated  the  very 
purpose  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 

It  ■mill  be  easy  to  gather  what  is  necessary  to  the  pfrJicUon  of  tiie 
parable,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  nature.  In  the  farst  place,  the 
fact  selected  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life  should  be  perfectly  adapted, 
in  its  o.«n  nature,  to  give  a  vivid  representation  of  the  higher  truth ; 
and,  secondly,  the  individual  traits  of  the  lower  fact  itself  should  be 
clearly  exhibited  according  to  nature.  Hence,  in  order  to  understand 
the  parables  correctly,  we  must  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  single 
truth  which  the  parabolic  dress  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and  lefer  all 
the  rest  to  this.  The  separate  features,  which  serve  to  give  roundness 
and  distinctness  to  the  picture  of  the  lower  fact,  may  aid  us  in  obtain 
ing  a  mure  many-sided  view  of  the  one  truth,  the  higher  sphere  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  in  more  respects  than  one  {e.  g.,  the  parables  of 
the  shepherd  and  the  simer) ;  but  we  must  never  seek  the  perfection 
of  the  parables  of  Christ  in  giving  significancy,  apart  fi-om  the  propei 
point  ot  c  mj  ar  8  n  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  which  were  merely 
intended  to  co  nplete  it ;  for  this,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  one 
truth  to  a  var  ety  of  particulars,  can  only  embarrass  instead  of  assisting 
it,  and  m  st  thus  f  nistrate  the  very  aim  of  the  parable  itself.  Such  a 
procedu  e  ould  pen  a  wide  field  for  arbitrary  interpretation,  and 
could  1  ot  fa  i  t    lead  the  hearer  astray. 

The  separate  parables  will  be  treated  in  their  proper  c 
the  course  of  the 


§  70.  Christ's  Teaching  not  confined  to  Parables,  but  conveyed  also 
in  longer  Discourses. 

It  followed,  not  only  from  Christ's  chosen  mode  of  teaching,  but  aUo 
from  his  relations  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  whose  seeds  he  implant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  tJiat  be  used  pithy  and  sententious  say- 
ings and  aphorisms  instead  of  lengthened  exhibitions  of  doctrine. 
They  were  intended  to  be  retained  in  ever  vivid  recollection,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  separation,  to  contain  the  germs  of  an  organically 
connected  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  interpreter  and 
the  historian  find  the  difficulty  of  placiflg  these  in  their  proper  relations, 
and  occasions  increased  by  the  fact  that  tlie  accounts  of  the  first  tbreo 
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irrange  and  present  them  in  different  coiiiiexions  of  tkjught 
The  Church,  however,  has  lost  nothing  liy  this ;  it  only  establishes  the 
doctrine  that  the  truths  uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  manifold  apprehen- 
eion  and  application.  Yet  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
Christ  taught  only  by  means  of  parables  and  apKorisma.  The  suppo- 
Bition,  in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  employed  longer 
and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the  instruction  of  the  circles 
of  disciples  who  had  received  impressions  from  him  and  gathered  them- 
selves about  his  person ;  and,  besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded 
by  the  first  three  Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
We  shall  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

5  71.  John's  Gospel  contains  chiefly  connected  and  profound  Dis 
courses;  and  Why? 

We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of  Christ's 
expositions  as  given  by  the^w*  three  Evangelists,  and  as  recorded  by 
John.  Some  recent  m-iters  have  found  an  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  them  both  of  form  and  substance ;  and  have  concluded  there- 
from either  that  John,  in  reproducing  the  diacoursea  of  Christ  from 
memory,  involuntarily  blended  his  own  subjective  views  with  them,  and 
ttus  presented  doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time 
have  apprehended ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  They  contiasr  tie  thoroughly 
practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  witb  (what  they  call)  the 
mystical  character  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  John.  They  find  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  former  simple  and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  abounds  in 
paradoses,  and  seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost 
destitute  of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but  also 
characteristic  of  Christ,  judging  from  his  discourses  as  given  in  tho 
other  Gospels. 

But  lot  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  mind 
of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which  that  discourse  evinces,  could 
have  employed  only  one  mode  of  teaching^  A  mind  which  swayed 
not  only  simple  and  practical  souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculative 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Paul,  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements 
of  such  a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so  diversely 
constituted  and  cultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that  power  lay  combined* 

"  We  should  tclieve  this  even  if  we  were  to  aamit  WcUs^)  view,  viz.,  (hat  lie  basis 
ofthis  Gospel  was  a  coUectioD  of  the  *ix>c  roC  i^plov  made  by  John,  and  afterward  wronghl 
by  nnolbe*  hand  inW  tlie  form  ot  a  historical  narrative.  But  Weisae's  critical  proceises 
iecm  to  i£ie  to  be  entirely  arbitraiy.    John's  Gospel  is  altogether  (wifli  the  esceplioD  of  B 
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in  Him  whose  self-revelation  waa  the  oiigiii  of  Christianity  itself. 
Moreover,  the  other  Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical 
expressions  akin  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e,  g.,  "  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead."*  Nor  will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John 
aJone  expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove 
the  offence  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We  repeat,  again, 
that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Chiist  could  not  have  been  ftee  from 
paradoses ;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees 
were  led  to  report  that  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  otlier  Evangelists,  Eut  there  is  nothing  in  his  Gos- 
pel purely  metaphysical  or  unpractical ;  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish theology ;  but  every  where  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
inner  life,  the  Divine  communion  which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its 
form  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down  to  us 
The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly  composed  of 
separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the  popular  forms  of 
speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition  than  the  more 
profound  discussions  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple 
who  hung  with  fond  affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  rev- 
elations in  a  congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  popular  narrative.  And  although  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's  impression 
upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that 
theso  very  pecuUarities  were  obtained  by  his  intercourse  vrith,  and  vivid 
apprehension  of,  Christ  himself.  His  susceptible  nature  appropriated 
Christ's  life,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own. 

§  72.   The  Parable  of  the  Shepherd,  in  John,  compared  with  the 

Parables  in  the  other  Gospels. 
Parables,  as  we  have  said,  are  peculiariy  fitted  for  oral  tradition,    "We 

texture,  noE  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  Matthew,  Dot  only  iatemal  slgofi,  but 
hIso  liistorical  traditiooa,  when  considered  withont  prejudice,  seem  to  diEtiDgaish  the  ori- 
ginal aDdfuDdamsDtal  composition  lirom  the  later  revisioaof  (he  work.  On  the  other  haad, 
the  BQthor  in  whom  we  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  [Papiae,  Euseb.,  iii.,  39)  makes 
mention  of  no  such  thin^  in  regard  to  John's  Qo^peL  He  mnst  have  koovn  the  fact,  had 
it  been  so,  hvii^  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  sddaca  Pspiaa's  silence  about  John's 
Gospel  oa  a  testimony  against  its  gennineneBs ;  hnt  his  object,  most  likely,  waa  to  give  in 

that  part  of  the  country;  whereas  John's  Gospel  wasfresliin  e»ery  one's  01010017  there. 
"  Had  this  eipreasion  oiiourred  in  John,  it  might  have  heea  cited  aa,|,6pecimenof  "  Alex 
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need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  first 
ihree  Gospels,  which  were  composed  of  such  traditions,  than  in  John ; 
and,  moreover,  the  latter,  presupposing  them  to  be  known,  may  have 
had,  in  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.  Yet  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  hy  the  very  peculiarity  that  gives 
rise  to  the  use  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  i-eal  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  Gospel.  The 
illustration  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  tbat  name  to  it  (vor. 
6),  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  religious  truth  vividly  repre- 
sented by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Christ  is  likened  to  the  husband- 
man, the  Divine  word  to  the  seed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility for  the  word  in  men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in 
which  the  seed  is  planted;  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  souls 
to  Christ  is  compared  vrith  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher,  who  offers  himself,  on  his  own  authority  and  for  a  bad 
purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  diief  who  does  not  enter  the 
sheep-fold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the  wall.  Slranfs  has  remark 
ed  that  this  parable  differs  from  those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  of  a  fad  actually  owce  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what 
is  contTmidy  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to  those  in  which  a 
specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is  assumed  to  illustrate  a  spir 
itual  truth  ;*  for  iu  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  from 
social  and  civil  life,  but  from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  na- 
ture, the  one  especial  fact  g^ven  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  com- 
monly takes  place ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  afiectiog  its  substance.  Of  this 
the  parable  of  the  soioer  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  tliose  of  the  leaven 
and  the  mustard  seed  also.  So,  too,  John's  parable  of  flie  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  might  bo  stated  in  the  form  of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  individuality. 

"  Even  wero  the  ■ataae  parables  |ea  a  distinct  form  of  ajmilitodes)  restricted  to  ropresen 
tations  of  this  oiass,  such  a  distinction  would  not  destroy  the  snalogy  between  Chriat's  dis- 
courses in  John  and  those  in  the  other  Gospels,  fo^xded  on  their  use,  in  common,  of  the  seme 
mode  of  riyidly  eihib^Dg  spiritaal  tmllu. 
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0   CHRIST'S  USE  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 
§  73.  Necessity  of  Accommodation. 

We  must  uieDtion  Christ's  adaptation  of  his  iustruction  to  the  capa- 
city of  his  hearers,  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  mode  of  teach- 
ing, "Without  such  accommodation,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
a&  instruction.  The  teacher  must  begin  upon  a  ground  common  to  bia 
pupils,  with  principles  presupposed  as  known  to  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  to  further  truths.  He  must  lower 
himself  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  himself.  As  the  ti'ue  and  the 
false  are  commingled  in  their  conceptions,  he  must  seize  upon  the  true 
as  his  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  encumber- 
ing false.  So  to  the  child  the  man  becomes  a  child,  and  explains  the 
truth  in  a  form  adapted  to  its  age,  by  making  use  of  its  childish  con- 
ceptions as  a  veil  for  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  every  revelation  of  God,  having 
fgr  its  object  the  training  of  mankind  for  the  Divine  Ife  (and  we  must 
never  forget  that  this  was  the  sole  aim  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the 
preparatory  institutions  which  preceded  it),  has  made  use  of  this  law  of 
accommodation,  in  order  to  present  the  Divine  to  the  consciousness  of 
men  in  forms  adapted  to  their  respective  stand-points.  And  as  Christ 
by  no  means  intended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  impart  a  com- 
plete system  of  doctrine  as  a  mere  dead  tradition ;  but  rather  to  stimu- 
late men's  minds  to  a  living  appropriation  and  developement  of  the 
truth  which  lie  revealed,  by  means  of  the  powers  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them  ;  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  the  capacities  of  those  who  heard  him.  His  teaching  by  para- 
bles, in  which  tho  familiar  affairs  of  every-day  life  were  made  the  veil 
and  vehicle  of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  instance  of  accom- 
modation. The  pedagogic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the  new, 
of  making  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  deriving  the  new  from 
the  old,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Christ  before  referred  to, 
viz.,  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  "  a 
householder,  who  hr%ngeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old." 
To  tJiis  principle,  constantly  employed  by  Christ  in  his  teaching,  we 
must  ascribe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human 
culture  from  the  very  beginning.  ISut,  just  as  the  "form  of  a  servant" 
hindered  many  eyes  from  seeing  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  infirmities  by  veiling  its 
heavenly  grandeur,  was  often  concealed  by  the  very  veil  which  it  had 
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5  74.  DiseincttoK  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Formal) 
Accommodation;  ike  latter  necessary,  the  former  inadmissible. 

We  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  accommodation ;  there  ia 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  negative  accommodation  of  the  form 
and  a  positive  one  of  the  substance.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the  latter 
will  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  oven  by  means  of  error,  some  important 
truth  But  the  laws  of  morality  do  not  admit  that  "  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,"  nor  cin  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  ajust  means 
of  propagatmg  truth  And  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  immoral ;  for  error, 
as  well  IS  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying  germ,  and  no  one 
can  piedict  what  fruit  it  ivil!  produce.  He  who  makes  use  of  it  re- 
nounces at  once  the  charactei  of  a  teacher  of  truth  ;  no  man  will  trust 
bim  and  he  can  therefore  e\ert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none. 
There  IS  no  criterion  ior  distinguishing  the  truth  of  liis  aims  from  the 
falsehood  of  his  means  Such  an  accommodation  as  this  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  Trb  Troth  ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his  teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  negative  and  formal  accommo- 
dation. As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to  implant  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle  with  errors  utterly  unconnected 
with  his  object,  and  remote  from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 
Thus  he  made  nse  of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entering 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  fay  the  names  in  common  use ; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  thereby  stamped 
with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions  of  their  origin,  as  implied 
in  the  names.  Nor  does  his  citation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  accustomed  titles  imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his 
words,  as  he  h'lmseli  has  told  us,  are  Spirit  and  Life  ;  and  that  no  scribe 
of  the  old  Rabbinical  school,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can  rightly  compre- 
nend  and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  positive  accommodation  in  seizing,  as  he 
did,  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which  concealed  the 
germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  preserve 
the  mer3  shell,  the  outward  form,  hut  to  disengage  the  inner  truth 
from  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out  into  free  and  pure  developement. 
This  he  ;ould  only  effect  by  causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal 
mode  of  thinking,  of  which  the  material  form  of  representation,  just 
referred  to,  was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of  the 
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Messianic  world-dominion ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  em- 
ployed, if  they  had  not  contained  a  siibstantive  truth  in  regard  to  the 
developernent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point.* To  attack  theso  material  ideas  directly,  and  present  the  pure, 
spiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made  system,  would  have  been  fruitless ;  it 
was  only  fi'om  the  deeper  ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies 
were  imbedded  that  they  could  be  successfully  overthrown.  And 
Christ,  taking  the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  hia  point  of 
departure,  attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors  ;  the  selfish, 
carnal  miad,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards  ;  and  implanted, 
on  the  other  hand,  tie  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  as 
seeds  from  which,  in  due  lime,  a  free  reaction  against  the  material 
tendency  would  spontaneously  arise. 

Of  the  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  figurative 
analogies  like  that  in  Matt.,  xii.,  43,t  et  seq.  In  such  caaes  the  figura- 
tive representation  was  employed,  like  the  parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea 
vividlv  to  the  minds  of  his  bearers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  con 
nexion  was  such  that  be  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75.  Christ's  Appiwatioa  of  Passaget  from  the  Old  Testament. 
What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up  a  con 
cealcd  truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and  contained  the  germ 
of  truths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and  dcvclopo.  In  this  point  of 
view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Testament,  truths  which,  though  not 
contained  in  the  letter  of  its  words,  wore  involved  in  its  spirit  and  fun- 
damental import.  The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited 
fulness  in  Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament ;  all  the 
preparatory  revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim ;  the 
Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central-point  both  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fulfilment,  but  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture for  its  realization.  Christ  was  perfectly  justified,  therefore,  in  so 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  in 
timations  and  germs  of  truth,  and  to  unfold  from  the  covering  of  the 
letter  the  profounder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and  po- 
lemic use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of 
the  Theocratic  developernent,  pointing,  as  they  all  did,  to  his  manifest- 


)  speak  of  tbis  passage  more  fully  iu  mother  conneiiqn. 
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CHAPTEH  III. 

CHRIST'S  CHOICE  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

^  76    Christ's  Relation  to  the    Twelve.— Significance  of  the  Num'oet 

Twelve. — The  Name  Apostle. 

WE  have  before  rem  art  ed,  tliat  amouj  the  most  important  means 
emplojed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
training  of  certain  organs  ;  not  only  to  replace  his  personal  labours  as 
a  teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very  brief  a  period),  but  also  to 
propagate  a  true  image  of  hia  person,  his  manifestation,  his  Spirit,  and 
his  truth.  Here  arises  the  question,  whether  Christ  intentionally 
selected  twelve  men  for  this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus 
chosen  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  or  whether  this  intimate 
relationship  arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible 
disciples  from  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degrees  a  narrower  and  more 
permanent  circle  about  his  person  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite  purpose,  or  arose  simply 
from  the  nature  of  the  case*  Some  adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a 
view  to  answer  objections  against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accom 
plished  nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  ailerward 
signally  eminent  and  useful ;  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceived 
in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,t  or  else  (what  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made  him  an  Apostle  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  inevitable  destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his 
destruction.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ 
himself  having  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  especial- 
ly, that  others,  [e.g.,  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  at 
a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  ordination  discourse  for  the  Apostles ;  but 
this  view,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  untenable.  But  there  art? 
passagesj  which  speak  expressly  of  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  ;  and, 
even  without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made. 
Christ  himself  tells  the  Apostles  {John,  xv.,  16)  that  they  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  them,  as  his  okti  peculiar  organs, 
which  would  not  have  been  ti-ue  if  they  had  first  separated,  of  their  own 


(Oris.,  c-  Cel'-p  "■'  S  ^'^  1 


r  Lake,  vl,  13  ;  Mark,  iii,  13,  »«. 
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acc^'rti,  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen  him  for  their  Master 
and  guide,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  others. 

Nor  is  the  number  twdve  destitute  of  significance.  Witliout  seeking 
any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  particular,  Jew  • 
ish  Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
Gov ;  and  Christ  fii'st  designated  himself  as  head  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  national  form.  The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as 
his  organs.*  Their  Bupcriorily  to  all  others,  who  should  also  act  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  {the 
common  calling  of  all  believers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a 
direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and 
could  tius  testify  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  This  personal  tes' 
timony  of  eye-witnesses  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Christ  (John. 
XV.,  27)  from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed, 
animated  them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed  i 
cessary  to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  number  originally  instituted 
by  Chri8t,t 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  Apostle  in  the  Apostolic 
age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no  such  painfiil  subserviency  to 
the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  simply  because  Christ  had  nsed  it  in  a  more  contracted  significa- 
tion. The  term  aTtdoToAoi  {pn''7iP)  denoted  persons  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  G-on ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  as  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel  were  considered  as  sent  out  by  him,  that  all  who 
laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  wide  sphere  should  receive  the  same 
designation.lf  Although  Paul  used  the  term  In  its  wider  meaning,  he 
yet  considered  the  narrower  senso  to  be  the  original  one,5  and  justified 
his  application  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  which  he  had  received  from  Christ.jl 

I  77.  Choice  of  the  Apostles. — Of  Judas  Iscariot. 
There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and  attach 
ing  to  himself  disciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piercing  eye  the  qualities 
necessary  for  his  service.  Probably  this  procedure  was  the  same  in  the 
cases  not  recorded.  The  wisdom  of  Christ,  moreover,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  cultivation  of  these  agents,  on  whose  fitness  so  much  de- 

*  Matt,,  sis.,  E8  ;  Lnkei  Jiii.,  30.  re  also  shall  sit  upon  Iwelae  thrones,  judging  tht 
twdxe  tribes  of  Israel.  t  Acts,  i,,  21. 

I  The  qneiCioQB  whether  Christ  chose  twelve  men  ae  hie  special  organs,  and  whether  be 
bimielf  gave  tiiem  the  name  Apostles,  are  er.tirc]y  diatu;"t.  There  is  no  good  teaaon  ta 
doubt  the  latter.  j  1  Cor.,  sv,,  1.  [\  1  Cor.,  ix.  I ;  ilv.,  9 
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pended,  was  an  :ibject  of  liis  special  care  and  atteuCicii.  Although  wb 
have  not  suflicient  information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
why  he  especially  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  yet  such 
examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking  character,  who  show 
us  how  the  most  marked  features  of  human  nature  receive  and  tinge 
Christianity,  illustrate  the  profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetra- 
ting glance  with  which  lie  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  in- 
significant germ.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  all  the  Apostles  were  ahke  men  of  mark,  alike 
capable  of  great  achievements.  It  was  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  calling  that  they  loved  him  truly,  that  they  followed  him  with 
■child-like  confidence,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit;  for  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  tc- 
exhibit  his  image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  tbere  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  character,  on 
whom  the  rest  might  lean  for  support.  It  sufficed,  nay,  it  was  even  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  developetaent  of  the  Church,  that  the  Apostles,  as 
a  whole,  left  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  Christ  without  the  peculiar 
etamp  of  individual  character,  since  there  was  only  one  John  among 
them  capable  of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  men  ap- 
peared in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church  who  accomplished 
greater  things  than  even  some  of  the  Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passages 
which  say  that  Christ  hnew  him  from  the  beginning,  that  he  knew  him 
as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor ;  nor  does  the  awful  contrast  between  his 
Apostolic  calling  and  Lis  final  fate  show  that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived 
in  him.  Judas  may  have  at  first  epibraced  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  ardent  feelings,  although  with  expectations  of  a 
selfish  and  worldly  stamp;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long  as  he  hoped 
to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  desires.  Christ  may  have 
seen  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by  pure  intentions,  might  have 
made  him  a  particularly  usefiil  instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  certainly  did  for 
the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlightening  and  purifying  effecta 
of  his  personal  intercourse  ;  a  result,  however,  which,  we  freely  admit, 
depended  upon  the  free  self-determination  of  Judas,  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  unerringly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even 
when  Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affoction 
for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  hoping  all  things, 
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though  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evil,  may  have  induced  him  to  strive 
the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the  wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  save 
Viim  from  impending  ruin  * 

5  78.  The  Apostles  Uneducated  Men. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected,  as  his  chosen 
organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in  Divin»>  things,  and  should 
have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their  worldlj  tendencies,  to  iit  them  for 
their  office ;  especially  when  men  of  learned  culti\  ation  m  Jewish  the- 
ology were  at  hand,  more  than  one  of  Mhom  had  attached  themselves 
sincerely  to  him.  But  we  are  justiiied  m  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  hia  own  wiedoni,  as  he  himself 
testifies  (Matt.,  xi.,  25) :  "  J  iltank  thee,  O  Father,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes,"  Precisely  because  these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning-, 
attached  themselves  to  Lim  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  bis  slightest 
hints,  wero  they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spirit  vritJi  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he  made  to 
them.  Every  thing  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth  of  the  new  creation 
through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who  had  received  a  complete  culture 
elsewhere  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammel- 
led, it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things ;  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
surmountable  obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in  the  want  of  such 
submission — in  the  stubborn  adherence  to  preconceived  views  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  before.  Moreover,  this  rever- 
ential submission  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spirit- 
ualize their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed,  we  recognize 
the  general  law,  according  to  which  truths  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
reason  are  imparted  to  it  from  higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appro- 
priated and  elaborated  as  its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  un- 
folded by  men  who  had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  independently  that  v^hich  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable,  from  his  sys- 
tematic mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and  unfolding,  by  his  own 
power  of  thought,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  material  of  Divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
fact,  too,  that  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  first  the 
chosen  orgatlfor  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  iliustiaticu 

'  Seo,  bereafter,  more  on  tbc  characler  ami  fate  of  Judas. 
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of  the  same  law,  Here  wo  find  the  Bource-of  the  ever-renewed  atrug 
gle  betwen  Revelation,  whicii  demands  a  humble  reception  of  its  gifts^ 
and  Reason,  which  ■will  recognize  nothing  that  is  not  wrought  out,  or, 
at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  laboratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or  three  yeara 
sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples,  according  to  his  mind, 
for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have  foretold,  with  such  confidence, 
the  success  of  such  men  in  propagating  his  truth  for  the  salvation  and 
training  of  Tnen,  for  the  vicforious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
all  ages,  had  be  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him  in  making 
fluch  predictions. 

§  79,   Tvw  Stages  in  the  Dependence  of  the  Apostles  upon  Chnst. 

From  the  very  bogiuning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a  relation 
of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must  distinguish  in 
this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  tbe  first,  their  dependence  wqs 
more  outward  and  unconscious ;  in  the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their 
supreme  law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  waa 
right ;  yet  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  his  will  or  word,  and 
without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  vrill  with  his  by  free  conscious- 
ness and  self-determination.  But,  during  this  stage  of  outward  depend- 
ence, they  were  to  be  trained  to  apprehend  his  will  (or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  will  of  Gou  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  hira) ;  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  their  own  spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their 
own.  Christ  himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  suffering  in  order  to  establist 
the  Divine  kingdom ;  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  for  the  ser- 
vant knoweth  not  what  Ms  hard  doeth  .■  hwt  I  have  called  you  friends  ; 
for  all  things  iAat  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  wRto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you, 
that  ye  should  go  and  hring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  re- 
main 1  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may 
give  it  you."*  The  servant  follows  the  will  of  his  master  not  as  hia 
own,  but  another's,  without  understanding  its  aim;  hxil  friendship  b  a 
harmony  of  souls  and  sympathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
all  Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  the  first 
stand- point  to  the  second. 
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§  SO.  Christ's  peculiar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke,  v.,  33 ;  Matt.,  ix.,  14  *  throw 
a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict  spiritua.1  discipline,  no 
fasting  or  outward  exercises  upon  his  disciples,  but  suffered  them  to 
mingle  in  society  freely,  like  other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stat- 
ing (in  effect)  that  "  fasting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  the  object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when  the  sorrow 
of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting  would  be  in  har- 
mony both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their  outward  life.  As  no 
good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments  with  new  cloth,  or  putting 
new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impose  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  life,  fasting,  and  tlie  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his 
yet  untrained  disciples,  but  rather,  hy  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole 
inward  nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  higher 
life.  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential  manifestations  of 
that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously  reveal  themselves;  no  out- 
ward confmand  would  then  be  needed." 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the  intelhctual, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  Apostles.  As  he 
would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  die  letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 
natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the 
dead  letter  of  a  ready-made  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds 
whose  worldly  modes  of  thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it. 
He  aimed  rather  to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a 
total  intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  grasp, 
with  a  now  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  every 
relation  he  determined  not  to  "  patch  the  old  garment,  or  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle,  thus  fully  illustrated  by  Christ's 
training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  law  of  growth  in  thd 
genuine  Christian  life. 

■  More  on  ibese  iiassagos  hereafter,  in  their  proper  connexion  in  the  nana^To. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  BAPTISM. 

5  81.  Founding  of  the  Church.— Its  Objects. 

^~i  LOSELY  connected  with  tbe  questions  just  discussed  is  that  oi 

B  organs 


Vy   iae  founding  of  the   Church;   for  the 

through  whona  the  religious  community  which  originated  in  Chrii 

to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  connecting  links  that  were  to  unite 

it  with  itfl  Founder.     A  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in 

comparison  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it 

obvious  that  he  intended  to  establish  the  Church,  and  himself  "i&idL  its 

foundation. 

By  the  Church  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  hfe;  a  union  essentially  independent 
of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association.  It  was  a 
fundaoacnlal  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that  religion  was 
no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordi- 
nate, with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,  but  that  it  should 
develope  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  principle  of  culture 
and  union ;  superior,  in  its  very  essence,  to  all  human  poweiB.  This 
mvolved  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  that  community  is  the  CHtiRciI. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human 
progress,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  man  can 
deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  such  a  community 
as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers,  and  binds  man- 
kind together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  na- 
ture to  God.  The  spirit  of  humanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the 
limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands 
a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  hairiers,  and  lay  its  foundations 
only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of  their  relation  to  the 
Highest— a  relation  transcending  the  world  and  nature.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  commun- 
ion ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-world 
bonds  that  hindered  its  develop  era  ent,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher 
self-consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that  does 
not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress,  that  does 
not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  moral  organ- 
ism of  humanity.  Schleiermacher  has  done  this  in  his  "  Philosophi- 
cal Ethics,"  and  has  thus  found,  in  the  Church,  the  point  of  dejiarture 
for  Christian  morals.    And  so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which 
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11  nj,       fall  n  he    ea   oi  1  un 
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Nay    le  minds  of  the  sages 

a       1      ob      klouhtJelrt 

s    f  the  ancient  world  yearned 
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on    n  Christianity.     Zeno,»  the 

nd       f  he        a  p      I    ned      a 

1  e  1  gl      t  of  human  aims,  that 

n    h  uld  n     be    ep         d  bj 

,     a     ,  and  laws,  but  that  all 

should  be  considered  fellow-citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that 
the  whole  world,  like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  oiio  com- 
mon law."f  Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in 
saying  that  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dieam  before  him  when  he 
wrote  ;"J  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  tianscendmg  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, be  realized  in  its  sphere  1  Such  a  communion  could  only  be 
brought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  separate  organi 
zation  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  then  natural  and  indmdual  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  very  event  in  which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfil- 
ment, viz.,  the  commingling  of  the  nations  by  Ale\ander's§  conquests, 
canied  the  gcrra  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of 
the  ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  reali,i;ing  of  this  idea. 
Mankind  had  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  disjunctive 
and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be  any  place  for  this 
Divine  communion  of  life,  which  overleaps,  without  destroying,  the 
natural  divisions  of  nations.  And  this  is  tlie  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  Chukch. 

Now  as  tliis  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him  who 
was  at  once  Sun  of  G  on  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he  recognized 
himself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon  mankind,  was  fully 
conscinus,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this  idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Christ,  that  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
in  after  ages  fi'om  the  indwelling  power  of  the  "Word  proclaimed  and 
sent  forth  by  him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed 
before  his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder  the  confining 
forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  mankind  into  its  wide  em 

§  82.  Name  of  the.  Church. — lU  Form  traced  hack  to  Christ  himself. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  Attended  to  found  a  Church, 

the  further  (but  less  important)  question  arises,  whether  the  name, 

"  Inhiawork,"(f!iroXi'ifal. 

t  '1m  ii!i  nan)  irfXt«,  fifii  naril  i^fioir! 
ai'^cOroif  liytltjteQa  !pnibTai  rat  irokhas.  £1' 
tmiTftPiifirii.    Pint  in  Alex.,  i.,  c.  yi. 

t  ToJtd  Zlimv  lih  trfa^lKi  Hrrrcp  haf  ij  il 

\  To  whom  he  applies  what  can  only 
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iKS^fjala,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its  origin  with  him- 
self. There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  even  this  {as  some  have  done), 
and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon  passages  lilce  Matt.,  xvi.,  18,  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  used  the  term.  The  name  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  VtiP  ,  in  connexion  with  "iKIip; ,  nfn* ,  □"il'7sa ,  which 
expressed  the  old  Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  congregation  of  God,  which  was  to  emerge  from  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  ia  nothing  but  the 
form  in  which  Christ  has  established  tlie  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  develope  itself  until  its  full  consum- 

But  it  must  not  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community  was  ever 
to  realize  itself  m  the  form  of  a  State*  The  name  borrowed  from  an 
ejrthly  kingdom  is  on  one  sidf  entirely  symbolical  and  was  im 
mediately  taken  ftom  the  foim  in  which  the  idea  tf  the  Dniie  c  m 
munity  was  represented  by  the  Tenish  mtion  But  the  e  mtia' 
difference  1  etween  tl  e  Jewish  and  the  Chri  tian  stan  1  po  nl  consista 
ID  this  that  in  the  latter  the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded 
ExcIudiDg  all  other  relations  thdt  belong  to  the  essence  f  a  state  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  syrabilical  name  is  the  monarchical 
principle  ,  and  that,  too,  m  a  sense  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  tem 
pora)  state,  without  subverting  its  orgauism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of 
slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  sub- 
ordination than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  this 
flhall  be  absolute ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon 
the  footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in  this 
respect.t 

But  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a 
visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  movement  that  was 
afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
himself  directly  established  such  a  separate  community,  and  made  ths 
aiTangementa  and  preparations  that  naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church  could 
not  be  erected  until  that  *hich  constituted  its  true  essence,  viz.,  the 
life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay  only  in  lie  germ,  should 
be  more  fully  unfolded — until  the  higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  more  substantial  and  self-dependent  form,  a  state  of  things 
presupposed  in  a  community  whose  manifold  members  were  recipro 

■k  "Uber  die  AufBDge  der  Chrlstliclien 
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cally  to  affect  each  other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said*  that  one  of  the 
specific  difTerences  between  Christ  and  other  foundeiB  of  religiona 
was,  that,  as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-defined  system 
of  doctrine  to  his  Apostles,  but  loft  it  to  their  human  activity,  under 
the  guidauco  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system  from  the  ele- 
ments which  he  bestowed.t  so,  also,  he  founded  no  outwardly  complete 
and  accurately  defined  religious  community,  with  a  fixed  form  of  gov- 
ernment, usages,  and  rules  of  worship ;  but,  afi:er  implanting  the  Divine 
genn  of  this  community,  left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  to  develope  thef&rms  which  it  should  assume  under 
the  varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view,  only 
the  fructifying  elements  were  given  by  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  was  left 
to  human  developement  proper,  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
hfe. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  defined  community  which  Christ  es- 
tablished was  ha  f  1  Ap  sties,  who,  as  bearers  and  organs  of  his 
Spirit,  formed  1  le  p  ype  of  the  Church,  which  only  grew  up 
at  a  later  pen  d  fr   n   h  d  which  Christ  had  sown.     He  did  not 

wish  to  cstabl  h  an  e  lus  e  school  or  sect,  but  to  draw  all  men  to 
himself     In  h  f     h  r,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 

he  had,  at  that  time,  fi  d  n  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower  fellow- 
ship ;  that  such  passages  as  John,  iii.,  23 ;  Matt.,  xsviii.,  19,  arose  only 
from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  baptism  di- 
rectly to  Christ;  and  that  baptism,  with  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  subsequently!  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Christian  congregation,  as  a  sign  of  membership 
therein.  And  the  high  estimate^  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view  just 
recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form;  as  he 
gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected  no  Church  fabric 
that  was  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work  was  rather  to  implant  in 
humanity  the  new  spirit,  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward 

•  Aa  is  Rsaerted  by  Weisse  [p.  387,  aeq. ;  400,  seq),  wbose  views  and  proofa  we  siiall  en 
amine  in  another  place. 

f  It  is  not  withoot  good  gtonnd,  Ihererore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a  Boparate  eeetion  of 
this  work  lo  a  sj-Btematio  eiposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  bat  content  onraelvea,  both 
hera  and  in  the  Apostolic  age.  with  pointing  oot,  in  liia  words,  the  fundamental  principles 
which  were  afterward  eipanded  by  the  Apoatlea. 

1  Weiise  thinks  that  the  first  trace  of  the  inatitutioQ  is  to  be  found  in  Acts,  ii.,  38. 

J  The  code^iae'ical  i-aport  of  baptism  wonld  rcmMn  Dntouched,  even  if  it  wer?  ^Tantsd 
that  the  symbol  was  first  institated  by  the  Apostles  Bt  Die  time  of  the  bestowing  of  tli* 
Holy  Spirit,  which  the  rite  symbolized  -.  for,  even  in  that  case,  we  must  consider  the.a  a. 
Christ's  oi^ans,  and  actioB  out  his  will. 
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forms  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  human  progress  in  successive  ages. 
But,  while  we  cordially  go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  warrant- 
ed, either  by  history  or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in  granting 
so  wide  a  latitude  as  the  theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  ji*t  in  itself 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples  about 
Christ  is  CO  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a  Church.  His 
manifestation  to  men  of  difierent  degrees  of  susceptibility  caused,  in- 
deed, a  sifting  process,  which  soon  separated  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers from  the  mass  that  rejected  Christ ;  but  the  natural  way  in 
wliich  this  result  was  brought  about  Is  no  argument  agmnst  the  esfab- 
lishment  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at 
any  time ;  for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what  were 
afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Ckristiartity  to  the  world.  We  find 
the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  signification  than  lliat  of 
Apostles  ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the  bands  of  these,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  especially  those  who,  apart 
from  the  Apostles,  formed  the  constant  rciitiuo  of  Christ,  as  constitu- 
ting tlie  first  nucleus  of  the  Church  ? 

§  83.  Later  Institution  of  Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rile. 

As  for  Baptism,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for  assuming  that  Christ 
himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  instituted  it  as  a  '■ymbol  of  conse- 
cration. As  long  as  he  could,  mpw.soB,  admit  believeis  into  commun- 
ion with  himself,  no  substituted  symbol  was  neceasai^ ;  and,  besides, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whieb  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  specifically  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.  The  element  oi  preparation  was  aufiiciently  indicated  by 
John's  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic  words  whicli 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts,  i.,  5)  contrasted  that  preparatory- 
rite  with  the  spiritual  baptism  which  he  himself  was  soon  to  impart  to 
Lis  disciples.  The  Apostles,  however  (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied),  were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should 
baptize,  and  applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  rest 
such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus,  and  attached  themselves 
to  him.*  We  cannot  infer  from  this,  however,  that  there  existed  at 
the  time  a  definite  rale  for  the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although 
Orist  did  not  command,  "ha  perTaitted  it,  as  fitted  to  form  a  point  of 
Iransition  from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence  frtu: 
his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  sulstitute  a  symbol  in  its  plai  d 
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(lis  sufferings  and  resurrecti  n  the  fundamental  facts  from  tthich  the 
new  creation!  through  the  Holy  fepint,  was  to  sprmg  had  neceaaaiily 
to  taJie  place  before  the  inatitution  of  Chnstian  baptism  pioper;  fui 
that  baptism  implits  an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufttnngs,  a 
fellowship  in  his  re&unoction  ind  a  participation  of  that  life  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The  full  im 
port  of  baptism  could  not  be  realized  until  the  process  which  began 
with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached  its  consummation ; 
until  the  exaltation  had  followed  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer had  displayed  his  triumphant  power  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general 
from  these  facts,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be 
repeated  in  every  individual  case  of  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 
5  84.  Connexion  of  Christ^s  Miracles  with  his  Mode  of  Teaching, 

WE  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the  Teach 
ing  of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  self-rebelation,  and  in  this  view 
it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  His  Miracles,  then,  must 
be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode  of  Teaching,  Although  they 
are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revela- 
tJoii,  yet,  as  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the 
highest  purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also  an  additional 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as  they  served  as  a  basis  and 
support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading 
from  sensible  phenomena  to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as 
yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual 

In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present  themselves : 
(1.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  Divine  government  thereof^  (II.)  In  what  view,  and  with 
what  impressions,  did  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  receive  them  t  (HI) 
What  decision  did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  nature,  their 
value,  and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  ? 

(A.)  THE  OBJECTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  MIRACLES. 
§  85.  Negative  Element  of  the  Miracle. — Its  Insujiciency. 
We  most  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive  ele- 
ment.    The  former  ccnaists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain  event,  eithe' 
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in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  ia  inexplicable  by  any  Utiowd  laws  or 
powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simplj  inexplicable,*  and  even  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so,  are  not  miracles,  unless  they  bear  upon  religwin 
interests.  Many  will  admit  certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  anj 
known  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculous 
or  supernatural  character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
aion  of  the  facts,  to  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  re- 
ligion, that  thoy  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  science,  and  conteni 
themselves  with  that  acknowledgment;  leaving  it  to  the  progress  of 
natural  philosophy  or  psychology  to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unknown, 
that  will  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narratue  of 
facts  be  such  as  to  preclude  e\en  the  possibihtj  of  such  subsequent 
discovery  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  m  asciibing  chasms 
and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the  time  at  least,  then 
judgment  upon  the  facts  themselves ,  while  a  spur  la  given  to  inquiry 
and  research,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  some  process  of  combination  or 
conjecture,  to  fill  up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena  may  be 
admitted  by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in  tbe  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  ignorant  skepticism 
which  measures  every  thing  by  the  stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and 
passes  sentence  at  once  upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested, 
which  transcends  those  laws ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  phi- 
loauphy  knovra  that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will  ex- 
plain many  apparent  anomalies.  With  aucb  minda  we  can  more  readily 
come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive of  extraordinary  events.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of  history  can 
deny  the  occurrence  of  inexplicable  phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and 
even  those  of  magnetism,  ill-defined  aa  they  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us 
not  to  decide  so  promptly  against  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  any  thing  directly  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  conception  of  the  mir- 
acle is  a  reality.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  of  nat- 
ural agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this  road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead 
men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine ;  to  admit  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven  aa  manifeiting  themselves  upon  earth.  Miracles  belong 
to  a  legion  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience,  nor 
obsenation  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no  bridge  be- 
tween this  domiin  and  that  of  natural  phenomena.  Only  by  means  of 
our  inward  affinity  lor  this  spiritual  kingdom,  only  by  hearing  and 
obej  ing  in  the  stillne'si  ( if  the  soul,  the  voice  of  God  within  tis,  can  we 

•  A  prodigium.  or  lipaf.  but  no  bbjuiov,  diatingnishing  tbeae  worda  accofding  to  thair 
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la  fact,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  wo  have  refcned,  instead  of 
necessarily  leading  to  TAeism  (the  only  religious  stand-point;  for  reli- 
gion demands  something  suptamundane,  and  mtist  enter  the  sphere  nf 
another  world),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  FaiitJieistic  view  of  ihe 
world,  and  may  be  used  to  confirm  it  It  is  not  the  resulta  of  expe- 
rience which  fix  our  point  of  view,  but  the  latter,  indepeitdeiitl\  as 
8umed  on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  fiom  the  laws  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  universe,  in  oider  to  form  new  epochs  m  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
gans of  the  soul  of  the  world,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature.  This  was  the  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in 
this  way,  vfhile  denying  every  thing  supernatural,  he  could  admit  many 
of  what  others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
but  one  who  holds  sucb  views  will  find  no  g^rcat  difficulty  in  doubting 
every  account  of  miraculous  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  them ;  as  Pomponatius  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
utter  denial  of  the  supernatural,  abandon  his  ground  simply  because 
"ome  of  the  miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

5  86.  Positive  Element. — Teleological  Aim  of  Miracles. 

Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  different  from  results  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture intensified.  The  question  of  their  character  cannot  be  decided  on 
the  ground  either  of  Deism  or  Pantheism  (opposed  as  these  theories  are 
to  each  other ;  the  one  incorrectly  separating  tbe  idea  of  Gon  from  that 
of  the  world,  the  other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but 
only  in  regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  GtoD,  consider- 
ed as  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might  dis- 
pute with  these  theories  in  reference  to  ifiolated_^cfe,  on  historical  and 
exegetical  grounds ;  but  the  question  of  miracles,  as  such,  rises  into  a 
very  difierent  sphere,  and  no  agreement  on  separate  points  would  bring 
us  nearer  to  an  adjustment. 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative  one,  al- 
ready spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable  phenomenon  a 
miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phenomenon  itself  shall  reveal 
it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as  a  distinctive  sign  of  a  new  Divine 
communication,  transcending  the  natural  progress  and  powers  of  hu- 
manity, and  designed  to  raise  it  to  a  position  higher  than  its  originally 
created  powers  could  have  reached.  That  higher  position  to  which 
rhe  Divine  revelations,  accompanied  hy  miracles  as  distinctive  signs. 
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were  destined  to  elevate  mankind,  13  the  character  originally  stamped 
by  God  npon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Man  violently 
sundered  his  union  with  God,  his  true  element  of  life,  in  which  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Natural  were  in  perfect  harmony  :  it  was  necessai-y, 
therefore,  that  the  former  should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  lat- 
ter— that  Miracles  should  be  opposed  to  Nature — in  order  that  Nature 
might  be  bi'ought  back  to  ber  original  harmony  with  God.  15ut  mira 
cles,  considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  of  sense, 
cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
wbole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is  to  bo  discovered, 
not  by  viewing  them  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  bv.t  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole,  in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable 
attributes,  the  Holy  Love  and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Om- 
nipotence. It  is  this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena, 
and  attracts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  God.  Thus  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  miracles  is  only  a  finger-post  to  the  positive  ;  the  inexplicable 
character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation,  which  it  accom- 
panies, of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  of  the 
visible  worid,  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations  behind 

§  87.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  the  Courte  of  Nature. 

Omnipotence  is  always  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it  waa  u. 
the  creation  ;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by  means  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material  world.  Under  this  veil  of  natural 
laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers  the  Divine  causality,  and  the  reli- 
gious mind,  although  it  may,  indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  distinguish  between_/ree  and  ne- 
cessary causalities  in  nature,  will  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see  the 
Divine  agency  immediately,  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the  Divine  cau- 
sality does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  with  natural  causes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  reveals  itself 
only  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle,  by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the 
ordinary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a 
higher  power,  and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the 
chain  of  phenomena  in  tht  visible  world  must  be  taken  up 

Miracles,  then  present  themselves  to  ns  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  reston  man  to  his  lost  communion 
vnth  God  and  to  impirt  to  him  a  life  not  derived  fiom  any  created 
causahtv  lut  immediately  fiom  God  As  beie  new  and  highe:  pow 
ers  Lnter  into  the  sphere  of  huraanity  theie  must  1  e  novel  effects  le 
suiting  from  them  which  cannot  be  explaiied  apart  from  tho  iccora 
pa  jinc;  re\f  htion   but  poi  t  1  nt  to  the  religious  it  uscmusness  then 
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Belf-revealing  cause.  Such  effects  are  tlio  miracle=,  w!ii.-h,  from  die 
considerations  wc  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inexplicable 
phenomena  simplj,  to  a  religious  interest.  And  although,  from  their 
very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect^  they 
do  not  contradict  it,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine 
wisdom  as  to  admit  higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  «(j(«ra?  that  such  powers,  once  admitted,  should  produce 
effects  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.*  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  univeise  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in  the  visi- 
ble world  manifests  only  one  side),  miracles  stand  in  relations  of  recip- 
rocal harmony  to  events  occurring  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in  that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events, 
natural  or  supernatural,  are  excluded ;  both  circles  of  phenomena  bfi- 
long  to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  idea. 

4  88.  Relation  of  the  individual  Miracles  to  the  highest  Miracle, 
tJie  Manifestation  of  Christ. 

In  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history,  to  the  one 
highest  ajm  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  establishment  of  Hia  kingdom  among  men.  Nature  was  destined 
to  reveal  and  glorify  God  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  vrith 
lationa!  beings,  together  with  whom  it  forms  the  vorld  as  a  whole. 
Now  the  communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  con- 
scious freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  as  the  unity  which  is  to  exhibit  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been  fully  appropriated  for  the 
revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  realization  of  the  latter 
is  the  aim  of  the  whole  creation — of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Gou, 
the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle,  the  central-point  of  all 
miracles,  and  required  other  and  analogous  phenomena  to  precede  and 
foflow  it.  But  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between 
the  natural  and  the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the 
Divine  kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely  and  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the  natural  progress  of 
humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  followed  that  thencefor- 
ward, in  all  ages,  it  should  operate  within  the  forms  and  laws  of  human 
nature. 

ghlly  dislingaislicd  Ihe  polentia  uciiva  from  the 
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5  89.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  History 
Tlie  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious 
Irom  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history  that  proceeds  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  reason,  admitting  nothing  superior  to  itself, 
roust,  from  its  very  point  of  departure,  reject  iho  idea  of  miracles. 
It  must  seek  to  include  and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same 
pragmatical  connexion  of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  for 
miracles.  Even  if  it  he  desirous  to  examine  the  acta  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest  such  free- 
dom by  representing  truthfully,  according  to  the  accounts  that  remain, 
how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phenomena  to  be  regarded,  and  what 
impression  they  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  idea  of 
history,  one  which  hanicades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices  against  all 
higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as  such,  is  in  no  way 
repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of  history ;  and  as  it  is  the  task 
nfthelattortostudy  the  pi-oper  character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon, 
the  import  of  miracles,  as  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  problems. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
when  it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historicalj 
and  as  having  hecome  historical ;  and  Christianity  can  only  be  explain- 
ed as  a  supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new 
tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the  individual  miracles, 
preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
appear  entirely  in  accordance  vrith  nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when 
it  does  not  refer  to  Christianity  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object 
of  all  human  progress,  it  appears  biit  as  a  lawless  play  of  forces  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without  unity. 
Christianity  a3one  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Christianity,  and,  through  it,  History,  reason  must  receive  the 
higher  light  of  faith,  without  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remain 
blind  to  the  operations  and  revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.* 


5  90.  Miracles  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  Messiahihip. 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Gospel  narrative  that  mira 

cles  were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs  of  the  Messianic  calling. 

Had  Christ,  therefore,  wrought  no  miracles,  his  contemporaries  could 

*  My  riew  of  the  miracles  Egreea 
"Doematiki"  and  I  am  gratified  Xo 
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nit  have  believed  in  his  Messiahship  ;  nor  could  he  hia.sclf  have  been 
thorouglily_  and  permanently  convinced  of  it,  had  he  r.ot  both  been  con- 
floioua  of  power  to  perform  them,  and  put  that  power  into  esercise, 
John  the  Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  such 
works,  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Christ's  miracles  as  a 
proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  ho  expected  such  signs  of  the  indwelling 
fulness  of  Divine  power  in  the  true  Messiah. 

Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  tbat  it  was  common  among 
the  Jews  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrought  by  men  whose  deeds 
had  made  them  objects  of  popular  veneration,  as  was  subsequently  the 
case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  we  find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
such  men  even  during  their  lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  periods.  The  Middle  Age  was  the*  eriod  of  a 
new  creation,  developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christian- 
ity (even  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements}  introduced  among 
the  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful  freshness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time,  through  their  lively  faith 
in  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity,  as  ever  present  and  ever  active, 
kept  their  connexion  with  tho  miracles  that  attended  its  first  appear- 
ance unbroken,  and  figured  and  imitated  tliem  by  their  youthful  and 
inventive  power  of  imagination,*  But  while  such  was  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance,  there 
was  no  similar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old  Testament  age. 
Christ  did  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of  new  creation  through  in- 
fluences previously  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but 
at  a  time  when  Judaism  itself  was  decaying  and  dying;  the  revelations 
and  mighty  works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  afar-distant  antiquity; 
and  there  was  a  vast  chasm,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  the  lofty,  holy 
age  of  Pi-ophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  time.  After  the  voice  of 
prophecy  was  hushed,  God  was  said  to  reveal  himself  oidy  by  occa- 
sional utterances ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bath  Col,^  a  miraculous 
sound  from  heaven ;  or  by  words  of  men,  interpreted  as  omens. 
Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were  told  but  such  as  referred  to  the 
Exorcists,\  who  were  skilled  in  the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were 
said  to  do  many  marvellous  things.  In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  miracles  were  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,§ 

*  Tho  lairaculons  tales  of  tbe  excited  Middle  Age  maybe  eiplaiaod  from  tlie  eo-worhiug 
of  various  inflaences,  but  this  is  doC  tbe  place  to  euter  iuto  tlie  subject. 

t  The  Bath  Col  may  he  explained  on  the  ground  that  a  heavenly  voice  was  supposed  to 
be  heard  in  a  period  oE  devotion,  or  tliat  words  aecidentally  spoken  by  one  person  had  a 
peculiar  subjective  meaning  for  another,  Uke  the  iolle  lege  of  Angustine. 

X  Joseph.,  Arcliffiol.,  viii.,  3,  4. 

(  Josephua  says,  with  reference  to  miracles,  '■  rd  TrafikaYa  Koi  ji6(?(o  rS(  ihi&iS  nU  ifuliHi 
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by  tl  e  ftct  th'il  they  were  expected  to  be  distincliie  signs  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  thev  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the  Baptist, 
notwithstanding  his  giiit  deeds  and  the  houoiif  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  prophet 

(C  )  CHRIST  S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIRACLES, 
§  91.  Apparent  Discrepancies,  and  Mode  of  Removing  them. 
Tliere  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations  given 
by  Christ  of  his  miracles,  and  by  following  them  out  separately  we 
might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate  which  he  himself  placed 
upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring  perfect  harmony  out  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different 
points  of  ^ew  in  which  the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  sain,  that  miracles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  view- 
ed as  isolated  facts,  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especiaHy,  are  itrtelligible  only  when 
considered  as  results  of  his  self'i-evelation,  or,  as  St.  John  expresses  it, 
&ii  the  manifostation  of  his  glory.  They  demand,  therefore,  to  be  socon- 
;eived  in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly  his  whole  image  in  each  of 
these  separate  manifestations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
siderations point  out,  as  the  highest  aim  of  miracles,  tbe  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory  in  the  whole  of  his  personal  manifestation, 

(1-)  CiiriBt's  Object  in  working  Miracles  two-fold. 

In  yh^\T  formal  import  miracles  are  arijiela,  signs,  designed  to  point 
from  objects  of  sense  to  God  ;  powers  which,  by  producing  results  in- 
explicable by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended  to  lead  minds  yet  under 
the  bonds  of  sense,  and  uniitted  for  an  immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to 
yearn  aflev  and  acknowledge  a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  show  forth  the  wlwle  revealed  C/trist,  and  as  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  totality  of  which  lie  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  can- 
not he  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  o!  poirter 
could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  all  the  other 
attributes  belonging  tu  the  Divine  image.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
although  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature,  are  especially  manifestations 
of  Tower,  they  could  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  where  the  other 
atttibutes,  (he  Wisdom  and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
epideictic,  %.  e.,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  his  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other  actions,  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  given  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordingly,  we  distinguish  a  two- fold  object  of  his  miracles,  the  first 
a  material  one,  i.  c,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some 
want  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him  to  satisfy;  the 
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other  and  iiighiit  out  to  pgint  himself  out  to  the  peraoiis  whose  eaitbly 
necessities  were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capable  of  satisfying 
their  higher  and  essential  spiritual  wants;  to  raise  iheni  from  this  sin 
gle  exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature.  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher 
aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons  immediately  concerned  ;  it 
was  to  be  to  all  others  a  sign,  that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

(2,)  A  Sueoeptibili^  to  receive  Imprefaiona  from  the  Miracles  presuppuseif. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression  such 
aa  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  The  revelation  of  Christ  by  his  worlM,  no  more 
than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  in- 
ward susceptibility  of  Divino  influences.  Tlie  consciousness  of  God 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  though  dormant.  The  Divine' revelation  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can 
spring  up ;  there  is  no  compulsoiy  influence  from  without  by  which 
the  unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. 

So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  out- 
ward phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. The  mighty  power  of  the  will  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes  every  thing  which  touches  it 
worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against 
them,  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  mind, 
thus  perverted,  cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  ac- 
knowledge them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers  of  sophis- 
try to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting,  every  thing  which  eould 
tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delusion ;  like  those  Phar- 
isees who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  works  beyond  explanation 
by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light,  in  order  to  escape  an  admission  which  they  were  deter 
mined  to  evade.  So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  al 
ready  decided  upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before 
nis  very  eyes  would  not  he  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
fact  as  extraordinaij,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other  expla- 
nation. A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  power  acting  wholly  from  without.  Such  is  the  might  of  the 
free  will,  which  proves  its  freedom  even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by  the  flash 
of  gratification  or  astonishment  which  they  afford,  the  impression,  made 
merely  upon  *iie  senses,  is  but  transitory ;  for  it  lacks  the  point  of  con- 
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tact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can  make  it  perniancnt.  Hovv  quickly  aro 
sensible  impressions,  even  the  strongest,  forgotten  when  other  and  con- 
trary ones  follow  them !  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proofs  of  his  wonder- 
working power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted  minds  could  not 
be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  propbets,  would  not  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  must  the  Deists  of  the 
17th  century  have  been,  who  plead  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miracles,  the  comparatively  little  effect  which  they  produced  !* 

We  shall  fiud,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statecaenta  in  regard  to  his 
miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we  properly  dis- 
tinguish the  various  classes  of  human  charactev  in  their  religious  and 
moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  tbe  different  relations  and  tendencies 
of  tho  miracles  themselves, 

5  ^2.  The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah. 
Christ's  declaration,  in  ansv/er  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous  attesta- 
tion of  his  Messiahship,  that  "  no  sign  shall  he  gijjea  to  this  generation 
but  tJie  sign  of  the  Fro;phet  Jonah,"  has  been  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate either  that  he  wrought  no  miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  employ  them  as  proofs  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  passage  prece- 
ding that  declaration  of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this ;  for  he  had  just 
appealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter of  his  power,!  and  to  the  fact  that  tho  kingdom  of  God  was  victori- 
ously introduced  among  men  by  himj  as  a  testimony  that  his  ministry 
was  Divine.  But  wc  can  refute  it  by  simply  showing  tho  only  sense 
whicii  the  words  could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  yery  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party  interests  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They  naturally  sought  to  counter- 
act this  impression  j  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  con- 
firmed his  ministry  as  Divine.     While  the  moat  base  and  hostile,  com- 

"  Like  that  strange  enthnsLsst,  Da7i!cl  Metier,  who  appeared  in  Nassau  iu  tlie  tronsition 
period  betireen  mysticism  and  rationalism,  and  io  wliaio  these  two  tendencies  joined  tiande. 
From  the  eiweme  of  mjstic  sapernalnraliBm  he  passed  over  to  the  skeptieal  conciiisiona  of 
onr  modern  critics.  In  his  treatise  against  Lessing  he  says,  "It  is  ini|iijisiUe  that  there 
shonld  have  been  a  Christ  1700  years  ago,  whs  literally  wrought  snch  wonders  as  these. 
Had  any  man,  bjhis  mere  word,  caused  the  blind  to  see  end  thclaiseton'alk,  given  health 
to  the  leper  and  strensth  to  the  palsied,  fed  thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised 

Bame  in  all  ages.  And  with  so  many  fnllowers,  tho  scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  hava 
kiUed  hun."-7/g-e?i-s  Zeitschrift,  1831,  p.  257. 

t  Luke,  li,,  ao,  t  Luke,  iL,  S! 
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pelled  to  admit  the  superlmman  powera  of  Cljrist,  attnbuted  them  to 
llie  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  daro  to  utter 
«ucli  an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character,  an  object- 
ive testimony  from  God  himself  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his  ministry, 
which  could  not  deceive;  a  visible  celestial  phenomenon,  for  instance, 
or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and  unequivocally  authenticating  him 
as  a  messenger  from  God.  In  answer,  then,  to  those  who  asked  a  Di- 
Tine  sign  apart  from  his  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was 
of  itself  the  greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of 
signs,  his  own  appearance  aa  the  God-Man,  which  included  within  it- 
self all  his  miracles  aa  separate,  individual  manifestations.*  To  this 
{he  told  them) — viz.,  that  "  The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon" — belonged  all  those  works 
of  his  which  no  other  could  perform ;  every  thing  waa  to  be  referred  to 
that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these 
words  been  spoken  by  any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of 
sacrilegious  self- exaltation. 

§  93.  "  DeatToy  this  Temple,"  Sfc. 
Similar  to  this  was  Christ's  reply  at  the  Paasover,  which  he  first  kept 
in  Jerusalem,  to  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  an  act  of  holy  zeal, 
asked  hina  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer  by  a  miracle — "  Destroy 
tide  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  Instead  of  working 
a  miracle,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satisfaction, 
he  pointed  them  to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world -historical 
sign,  which  may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy 
his  work  by  putting  him  to  death  ;  or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  Ilia  whole  manifestation,  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of 
his  kingdom  among  men,  afier  the  visible  Temple  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  own  guilt. 

^  94.  Christ's  Distinction  between  the  material  Element  of  Miracles 
and  their  essential  Object. — John,  vi.,  26. 

Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  material  part  of  the  miracle,  i.  e.,  its 
effect  in  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  itE  formal  part,  as  a  sign  to 
point  from  objects  of  sense  to  Goo,  and  to  accredit  himself  as  capable  of 


'  We  canuot  but  be  snrpris 

ed  at  the  remark  of  De  Wetle.  Coram,  on  Matt.,  Sd  ed.,  p. 

133 i  "If  Jejos  bad  wished  to 

eipresa  this  thought,  be  woold  have  nttered  nonsense — 

M>  sign  s*a//  be  ginen  to  IJte?. 

a.  Imi  still  'given."     Chtiat  said  that  to  those  who  were 

dfeslation,  aa  a  sign,  no  other  separate  sign  woidd  be  giy. 

en ;  bow  could  any  thing  be  a 

sign  for  them  to  whom  the  highest  sign  was  none  ?    Th9 

words,  however,  do  wear  that 

alt  or  parados  which  we  often  find  in  the  discoorses  o* 
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aaCisfjing  all  higher  spiritual  wants.  To  tliose  who  embraced  the  mira- 
cles in  this  latter  sense,  properly  as  aTjjiEia,  he  freely  communicated  him- 
self; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attaclied  themselves  to  him  only  from  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  the  former  kind.  He,  therefore,  reproached  those 
who  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  by  say- 
iu^  that  they  did  not  seek  him  because  they  "  Aad  seen  the  miracles'' 
(i,  c,  as  signs  to  lead  them  to  something  higher),  but  simply  because 
their  human  wants  had  been  satisfied — "  Ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and 
wcrejilled."  The  light  of  his  works  {he  told  them)  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  as  they  lacked — what  was  es- 
sential to  faith — a  sense  for  the  Divine,  The  gi'atification  of  their  natu- 
rai  senses  was  all  they  aonght.  In  the  spirit  in  which  they  were,  faith 
was  impossible ;  their  preponderating  worldliness  of  mind,  subjugating 
the  better  tendencies  of  their  nature,  left  room  for  no  sense  of  higher 
wants,  and  prevented  them  from  feeling  the  inward  "  drawing  of  the 
FaiJier."* 

§  95.  Christ  appealed  to  the  Miracles  as  Testimonies  ;  John,  xv.,  24, — 
TArce  different  Stages  of  Faith. 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles  as  testi- 
monies of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as  appeaHng  to 
them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds  already  stated.  Yot 
he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  declare  them  to  be  signs,  in  the 
world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power,  designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  un- 
susceptible of  direct  spiritual  impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  influ- 
ences. "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin."\ 

In  Tievring  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and  strengthen- 
ing fidth,  we  must  distinguish  different  stand-points  in  the  developement 
of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn 
by  an  undeniable  want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power 
of  God  working  within  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  phys- 
ical want,  and  by  impressions  made  upon  their  outward  senses.  Yet, 
like  his  heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  hy  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  condescended 
to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  meaiis 
should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  that  which  Hes  nearest  to 
their  spiritual  being.  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  loUl  not 
hdieve."\ 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek 
the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings 
were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various  sensuous  elements.    As  those 

•  John,  vi„  36,  4).  t  John,  iv.,  34.  t  John,  iv-.,  43 
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were  yet  in  some  degree  in  bondage  to  sense,  iiud  souglil  the  Savioui 
without  perfectly  apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  theif  search,  thej 
had.  to  he  led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition,  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  religious  feelings 
were  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with  Christ.  He  con 
descended  to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a  higher 
stage  of  religious  life ;  but  yet  represented  it  as  subordinate  to  that 
purer  stage  in  which  they  should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his 
person,  and  obtain  a  full  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and 
wrought  in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  "  Because  I  said  I  saw 
thee  under  ihe  Jig-tree,  belieeest  thou  ?  Thou  shall  see  greater  things  thim 
these.  Hereafter  ye  sltall  see  heaven  open,  and  ihe  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  upon  the  Son  ofWan"* 

A  far  loftier  stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ward living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it  forth,  but  went 
before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifestations  of  the  already  ac- 
knowledged God.  Such  a  presupposed  faith,  instead  of  being  sum- 
moned by  the  miracles,  rather  summoned  them,  as  did  the  pagan  cen- 
toiion  v/bom  Christ  offered  to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  "  I  have  not  found 
io  great  faiti/,  no,  not  in  Israel.'"! 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the  highest 
Biage  of  religious  developement  in  which  faith  arose,  not  from  the  sen- 
sible evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate  Divine  impression 
finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself — from  a  direct  experience 
of  that  wheiein  alone  the  soul  could  fully  satisfy  its  wants;  such  a  faith  as 
testifies  to  previous  motions  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an 
iliuatratinn  id  Peter,  who  expressad  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings 
that  had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknowl- 
edgment, "  Tkou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  Inm,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  uato  thee,  hut  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."%  This  ac- 
knowledgment itself  might  have  been  made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  but  th&'way  in  which  he  made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
feeling  which  inspired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  for  this  that  Christ  called  him 
"blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  Peter  made 
Mb  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to  others,§  who,  although  they 
had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  rec 
Ognize  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  simitar  confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of 
aiatjy  who  had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood"  to  be- 

•  J(.lin,  i.,  55,  51.  t  Matt.,  viii.,  10. 

J  Matt.,  svi„  IS,  IT.  4  Msiljt.,  svi„  14, 
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lieve  in  Jesus,  and  had  afterward  abandoned  him,*  for  ihe  very  reason 
(hat  their  faith  had  so  low  an  origin:  '^  Lord,  to  wlwm  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  the  words  (^eternal  Itfe.  And  we  believe,  and  ice  are  sure  that  thou, 
art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.") 

And  so,  when  Thomas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give  htm  a 
visible  proof  of  bis  resurrection  ;|  but  at  the  same  time  ho  declared  that 
that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  auch  support,  but  rested,  with 
undonbting  confidence,  upon  the  inward  experience  of  Divine  mani- 
featatioTis.     "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 

§  96.  The  Communication  of  the  Divine  Life  the  highest  Miracle. — 
John,  xiv,,  12. 
Fioally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  es- 
sence and  the  aim  of  all ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  to  be  the  standing 
miracle  of  all  after  ages.  "  He  that  hclieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do 
ihall  he  do  also,  and  greater  viorlcs  than  these  shall  he  do,  hccause  I  go 
to  my  Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ash  in  my  name,  that  wiU  I  do, 
that  Hie  FaOier  may  he  glorified  in  the  Son,"  The  power  of  diffusing 
the  Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by  means 
of  his  gloiificaiion,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  assume  in  them  a 
peculiar  self-subsisting  form — the  miracle  which  was  to  be  wrought 
among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the  preaching  of  the  G-ospel.  ["  He 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  that  kc  may  abide  with  you  fiirever, 
evm  the  Spirit  of  Truth."] 


CHAPTER  VI. 


§  97.   Transition  from  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural  in  the  JUtracles. 

IT  has  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  receive  mira- 
cles at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and  abruptly  opposed  to 
nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies  whatever.  But  we  cannot 
bo  confined  to  this  alternative  by  men  who  vrish  to  caricature  the  views 
which  we  maintain.  Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  the- 
ories ;  but  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  inter- 
mediate agencies  and  points  of  ti-ansition.  And  why  should  this  not  be 
the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  ? 
We  think  that  wo  have  already  shown  that  the  higher  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles  as  well  as  the  ordinary  de- 
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TtJopement  of  nature.  We  hold  ourselves  justified,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tinguishing, with  regard  to  the  marvellotis  part  of  iho  miracles,  certain 
steps  of  tvanaition  from  the  natural  to  tlie  supernatural.  Not  that  we 
can  separate  these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
mii-aclea  thereby;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony  with  the 
universal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in  the  fact  that 
here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a  gradual  transition  by  inter- 
mediate steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  natural  or  super- 
natural events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  in  which  the  creative 
power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which-  bear  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme 
classes,  there  are  many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural 
can.be  made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these, 
last  belong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon  kuman 
nature ;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  material  world,  rejecting  al] 
natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second  extreme  class 
above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
former,  and  far  less  intimately  connected  with  Christ's  peculiar  calling, 

A,  CUEIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  HUMAN  NATURE 
I.  The  Healing  of  DiaeQBes. 
<j  98.  The  Spiritual  Agencies  employed. — Faith  demanded  Jor  the  Cure 
Those  works  of  redeeming  lovo  which  Christ  wrought  upon  the  human 
body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  displayed  the  peculiar  feature 
of  his  whole  ministry.  The  ailments  of  the  body  are  ciosely  connected 
with  those  of  the  soul  ,*  and  even  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cannot  be 
proved,  yet  in  the  whole  progress  of  human  Jovelopement  there  is  al- 
ways a  causal  connesion  between  sin  and  ei'il ;  between  the  disorgan 
ization  of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  bodily  disorder. 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's  work  in 
healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove  the  fundamental 
disease  of  liuraan  nature,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony,  disturbed 
by  .in. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes,  and 
could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  mora!  and  spiritual  remedies. 
Little  as  we  kn&w  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 

*  It  ia  remarkable  that  great  plagaea  often  apread  over  the  earth  precisely  at  the  same 
time  with  genera!  crises  in  the  intellectual  or  moral  world ;  e.  g-.,  the  plague  at  Alliens  and 
IhePeloponnesian  war;  tha  plagaag  nnderthe  Antonines  andonder  Decins  ;  &elaiesin 
fuinaria  at  the  end  of  the  6tli  century;  the  ignit  aaixr  in  lljo  llth;  the  llaci  death  in  the 
nth,  &c.  That  great  man,  Nielmhr,  whoso  letters  contain  so  many  golden  tmths,  allnded 
hj  this  comdaeQOe  in  another  connesion.— itieii,  ii.,  167 
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wo  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree  clear  to  us  how  an  ex- 
traordinary Divine  impression  might  produce  remarkable  effects  in  the 
bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such  influ- 
ences down  {as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the  purely  sub- 
jective. It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly  intensified,  might 
produce  effects  closely  resembling  the  supernatural ;  it  is  true  that  the 
imagination,  strongly  stimulated  and  exalted,  often  works  sti'ange 
wonders ;  but  we  have  to  do  here  only  wiih  effects  which  waji  he  at 
tributed  to  higher  causes,  which  must  be  dne  to  an  objcctne  Dn  ne 
agency.  In  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  m  all  cases)  the 
objective  and  subjective  factors  could  co-operate ;  the  Divme  influence 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  bodih  organism 
could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility  to  impression  the  reieptn  itj 
(so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man.  Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demaaded 
a  special  Faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  agency ;  indeed, 
we  can  find  no  instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tend- 
ency of  mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of  spiritual 
igfluences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they  correspond  precise- 
ly with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations  have  never  ceased  to  follow. 
But  we  cannot  bring  all  the  instances  of  healing  which  he  wrought 
under  this  class ;  some  of  them  were  vfrought  at  a  distance,  and  offei 
no  point  of  departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, in  some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  material 
nature,  we  are  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  din/ct  influences 
were  exerted  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99.    Use  of  Physical  Agencies  in  the  Oitre  of  Diseases. 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion. He  operated  hy  his  irameiiiate  presence,  hy  the  power  of  that 
Divire  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through  his  word  and  his 
whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very  cases  in  which  we  might  ad- 
mit a  bodily  cure  hy  the  use  of  physical  agencies.  Somelimes,  indeed, 
there  was  besides  a  material  application,  e.g.,  the  contact  of  the  hand. 
In  other  cases  be  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  such 
as  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blindness,  of 
saliva,*  water,f  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to  the  results, 
for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  producing  them ; 
and  as  Christ  did  not  ahoaiji  employ  them,  there  is  no  room  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  necessary  as  vehicles  of  his  healing  power — a  sup- 
position which  brings  the  miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  of 
'  I'lin-,  Hi^r  Natur.,  xxviii.,  7.  I  Marl.,  viii.;  Mm,  is. 
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merely  physical  agencies.  We  must  lather  presuppose  thai  as  Christ, 
in  his  teaching,  &c.,  took  up  the  forms  in  common  use  among  men  tr 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  his  powers  of 
healing  to  exhibit  themselves  m  the  use  of  those  ordinary  means  in  j 
symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed  thereby  to  bestow  some 
peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this  material  con 
necling  link  ;  but  the  operations  of  Christ's  will  could  overstep  all  the 
barriers  of  space. 

§  100.  The  Relation  between  Sin  and  Physical  Evil.— Jewish  Idea 
of  Punitive  Jvstice. —  Christ's  Doctrine  on  the  Subject. 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their  morat 
aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as  Redeemer.  If  it 
3au  be  shown  that' all  those  disturbances  of  the  bodily  organism,  which 
we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  Sin,  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  human  nature,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
these  miracles  and  his  proper  calling;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases 
produced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as  the  Eedeemei 
from  sin.  In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  the  physical  and  the  moral 
cure  reciprocally  operating  upon  each  other. 

The  question  first  occurs,  In  what  relation  does  Christ  himself  place 
disease  to  sin  %  This  question  is  connected  with  the  broader  one.  In 
what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical  evil  in  general  1  In  Luke, 
v.,  20,  and  John,  v.,  14,  he  seems  to  assign  a  special  connexion  between 
sin  and  certain  diseases  as  its  punishments ;  hut  other  expressions  of 
his  appear  to  contradict  such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we 
must  not  only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expressions, 
but  also  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness  reveals 
itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relations  to  the  various 
shapes  of  natural  religion.  Punitive  justice  displays  itself  in  the  es- 
tablished connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sinfnl  vrill  that  rebels  in  act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled, 
through  suffering,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  it 
self  before  its  majesty.  According  to  this  view  of  the  world,  which 
subordinates  the  natural  to  the  moral,  all  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin ; 
it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from  God  as  belonging  to,  and 
connected  with  sin  ;  the  consciousness  that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine 
order  of  nature  is  developed  by  sufferings ;  and  thus  sin  appears,  even 
to  t^e  sinner,  to  he  dcseiTing  of  punishment.     All  history  proves  that 
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Ilie  consequences  of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ones,  operate  for 
generations;  all  history  testifies  that  "  God  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
tlie  iniquities  of  tlie  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gem- 
eration."  We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crises  of  the  history  of  na- 
tions, by  tracing  them  to  their  preparatory  causes.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  'lation,  particularly,  was  designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law 
in  miniature,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 

To  this  conception  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  as,  displaying  itself 
in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  contracted 
Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which  arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  uni- 
versal law  to  special  cases.*  The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted 
this  contracted  view;  and  Christ  himself  opposed  it;  taking,  however, 
the  basis  of  truth  which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it 
from  foreign  admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  developement.t 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned  by  the 
Dew  and  lofty  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Redeeming  love  of 
God;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrbe  presupposed  the  former,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar  modifications.  And  as  Christ  teaches 
us  that  all  human  events  arc  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeem- 
ing love,  the  highest  aim  of  God's  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine  justice, 
must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil  introduced  by  sin 
is  so  distributed  m  detail -a.^  to  aid  in  preparing  the  soil  of  men's  hearts 
to  receive  and  appropriate  redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further 
purifying  the  licarls  of  thoSe  w3o  have  already  become  pai'takers  of 
the  Divine  life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the  ono  neg- 
atively and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, before  referred  to. 

The  negative  contradiction  is  given  in  Lnke,  xiii.,  2,  4 ;  "  Suppose 
ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  Hiey 
suffered  such  things  ?  I tdl  you,  nay;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloamfell, 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  ?"  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel 
the  individuals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  guilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the  general 
guilt  of  the  nation. 

*  The  fitct  thfit  this  view  was  maintained  by  the  earaally-dia posed,  nnd  that  tbe  latei 
Jewish  history  often  apparently  reversed  llie  eooneidon  between  sin  and  evil,  piety  and 
happiness,  gave  rise,  anbaeqnentiy,  to  an  Ebienitish  reactiea,  which  maintained  that  in 
this  world,  belongii^  as  it  does  to  Satan,  the  wicked  have  poasBsaion  of  the  goods  of  this 
life,  while  poverty  and  pain  mnst  be  the  tot  of  the  piena;  and  that  this  state  of  things  wiU 
only  be  compensated  m  the  Millennium,  or  in  the  life  to  come.    ChrisCs  tnilb  opposes  bo«l 
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The  positive  contradiction  is  found  in  John,  ix.,  2,  3  :  "blaster,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  Ma  parents,  tliat  he  was  horn  blind  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered. Neither  hath  this  mart  sinned,  nor  his  parents;  hut  that  the 
works  of  God  should  he  made  manifest  in  him."  Hero  he  rebukes  the 
presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  tlie  individual  suffei-er  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  sins  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  it,  that  Almighty  love  which  shows  itself  even  by  so  distrib- 
uting physical  evil  aa  to  train  men  for  salvation.* 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  .with  this  view,  the  explanations  which 
Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  bct'WBen  Jisease  and  sin,  and 
between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He  referred  either  to  the^im- 
eral  connexion,  through  which  all  evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a  closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  be- 
tween a  given  misfortune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the 
bodily  cure  and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer.! 

11.  Demoniacal    Poasessiou. 

The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and  evil,  musL 
be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease  which,  view  them 
as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not  only  of  the  individual  sufler- 
ers,  but  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  wliich  admitted  no  means 
of  perfect  cure  except  moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psycJiical  dis- 
eases, the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

^  101.  Ttco  Theories  of  the  Affliction :  {a)  Possession  hy  Evil  Spirits  ■ 
(h)  Insanity. — Analogous  Phenomena  in  other  Times. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet,  per- 
aaps,  admitting  of  an  intermediate  gi-ound,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate these  forms  jf  disease;  they  may  have  originated  either  [a)  from 
mtenial  causes  ir  'he  soul  itself,  or  (S)  fi-om  causes  entirely  outward 
and  supernatural.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  view  confine  their  atten 
tion  to  the  characieristic  symptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with 
the  very  similar  ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
jiystem,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  appeared  at  all 
^absequent  periods.f  Those  who  strictly  adopt  the  latter  view  adhere 
Josely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative,  and  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
■rt-liat  b  ohjective  in  it  from  what  is  subjective;  but  see  in  the  miserable 
demoniacs  only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  admit  no  intermediate  agency, 
tint  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits,  the  cures  must 
be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  other 

•  We  ehall  esamjna  tliia  eiplBnation  again  in  ita  proper  place  in  the  nEoralive. 
t  Matt.,  IK..  S-5, 

t  Similar  liiaeaiea,  occniring  in  Uie  foal  centuries,  were  explained  in  thb  way  by  ttig 
plijsicians.-^Orig.,  m  Mntt.,  liii.,  J  6. 
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world  ;  thus  strikingly  showing  his  supernatural  control  over  a  supernal 
ural  cause  of  disease.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  plie- 
noinena  with  disea,ses  of  tho  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  evil  spirits  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  natu- 
ral causes,  we  shall  more  readily  be  ahle  to  conceive  how  a  disease 
arising  entirely,  or,  at  least,  chiefly  from  a  psychical  cause,  could  be 
cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor  would  this  in  the  least  degree 
deny,  or  even  detract  from,  the  miraculous  character  of  Christ's  acts  ;  for 
to  restore  a  raving  maniac  to  reason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  be- 
yond all  natural  psychofcgical  influence,  and  presupposed  powers  tran- 
scending all  ordinary  agencies.  It  is  true,  wo  find  analogous  cases  in 
later  times,  in  which  great  things  were  wrought  by  immediate  Divine 
impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ." 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  also  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  following,t  many  forms  of  disease  like  those  called 
demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread  abroad ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in  both  periods. 

§  102.  Connexion  of  ik&  Phenomena  with  the  State  of  the  Times. — Con- 
ceptions of  ike  Jews  in  regard  to  them :  of  the  Demoniacs  themselves. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  ago  bear  the  stamp,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  times ;  and  those  to 
which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar  and  predominant  features  of  the 
Jewish  mind  of  that  age.  Tho  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hur- 
ried onward  by  a  strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed  in 
their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveness.  The  Jews 
explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  the  authors  of  both  mora! 
and  physical  evil,|     And  as  a  fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to 

'  We  must  not  take  tJie  spirit  of  hd  asa  of  materialism  or  ntioBalJam  as  fl  nilo  for  judg- 
ing of  all  phenomera  of  the  i^uwi,  which  veils  within  itself  the  Infinite;  which  is  capalile 
of  such  manifold  escilement;  onil  whose  various  powers  6re  alternately  donuant  and  active 
—now  one  prevailing,  and  now  another.  An  age  may  he  desfitute  of  certain  phenomena 
and  experienees,  becauEe  it  hns  no  organs  for  deyelopmg  them ;  and  this  would  prove  no 
thing  against  their  really. 

Alihongh  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  view  given  in  the  text  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  general  prindples  of  this  book,  can  he  misunderstooa,  yet,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misinterpretation,  I  deem  it  host  to  add,  that  it  was  far  from  my  intcn 

the  latter  entirely  to  the  developement  of  powers  inherent  in  the  ife*-  I  wished  only  to 
point  ont  tlie  organ,  the  point  of  contact,  in  tho  4'"%*%  for  snpemBtural  commnnieationB  and 
influences;  to  show  that  it  is  tfse^ snpGmataial in  its  hidden  essence,  which  looks  ibra^anl 
to  ho  unfolded  hereafter  in  the  higher  world  lo  which  it  is  allied. 

t  As  seen  in  the  Pathers,  and  in  Lucian's  PhilepseiMs. 

t  3.ime  have  attribnted  the  preynlcnco  of  this  opinion  to  an  adjniitiirc  of  Persian  reb 
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ue  characteristic  of  these  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was 
ascribed  to  their  being  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  them.* 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of  their  own 
experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  their  expressions, 
literally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it.  Every  thing  iiTational  which 
suggested  itself  to  them  appeared  to  their  consciousness  as  the  v/ork 
and  the  v?ill  of  the  indwelling  evil  spirit.  They  conceived  themselves, 
in  fact,  as  possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the 
true  /),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  they 
felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  propensities  ut 
terly  repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  The  sense  of  inward  discord 
and  distraction  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
they  were  possessed  by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  uttcranco. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such  phe- 
nomena at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  tliroughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself  It  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of  manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  such 
as  characterize  those  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  at 
which,  from  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is 
about  to  unfold  itself.  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  tlie  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  "World.t  Its  phenomena— symptoms 
of  the  universally  felt  discord — were  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  pointed  to  the  comitig  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to  change  that 
discord  into  harmony.  The  insatiable  craving  of  want  ia  always  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  approaching  supply. 

§  103.  Accommodation  of  the  two  extreme  Theories. 
If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we  answer,  that  these  two 
extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less  abruptly  opposed  to  each  other.    On 

gloua  doctrines  ;  bat  it  hlid  Et  far  deeper  ground  in  the  reljsioua  spirit  ot  tho  age.  It  arose 
from  the  sense  of  discord  which  penetrated  the  whole  mind  of  that  time,  and  whicli  was 
reflected  in  the  doctrine  of  EnaliEio,  then  so  eiCensiyely  prevaiUng. 

•  'We  agree  with  Strauss,  that,  according  lo  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  the  iuterfe- 
renne  of  evil  spirits  must  be  really  sapposcd,  and  that  the  views  of  Josephns  (B.  J.,  vil., 

ified  by  hia  Greek  cnltare.    At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  influences  were  mote  felt,  the 

common  even  among  the  educated  Hellenists,     . 

t  ScheHiag's  remark  on  this  snhjeet,  in  his  "Philosophical  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of 
Human  Freedom,"  is  worthy  of  note  i  "The  time  is  coming  when  aJlthia  splendour  will  he 
dissolved;  when  the  existing  body  of  this  fair  world  will  fell  io  pieces,  and  chaos  come 
iigain.  But  before  the  final  wreck,  the  all-pervading  powers  assume  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits  ;  the  very  powers  which  in  the  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  spirits  of  life,  b.i 
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the  one  hand,  we  may  ascribe  the  ori^ire  of  the  disease  to  nalural  causes, 
an<I  judge  of  the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  opera.- 
tion  of  the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the  symptoms, 

Christ  teaches  that  all  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  connexion  witli 
wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher  cause — to  a  Spirit*  that 
first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an  Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
lirst  germ  of  wickedness.  As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigns  a  simi- 

*  If  it  could  be  proved  that  Cbriat  bad  only  takcQ  np  tbe  doctrme  of  tbo  esistence  of 
Satan  by  way  informed  accommodalion  (p,  114),  tbe  qneation  of  (be  deinoniBCs  wonld  be 
at  oiice  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  (hat  in  many  of  bis  expressions  we  Inigbt  substitute, 
for  Satan,  the  objective  notion  of  ecil,  without  at  all  affecting  the  thODgbt.  We  might,  in 
deed,  admit  that  he  used  the  doctrine  (borrowed  from  the  circle  of  popalar  ideas)  merely  as 
a  %unitive  covering  for  euiZ,  Hkefdmsdf  had  any  where  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
thereby  to  confinn  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  the  popular  notion  involved;  just  as 
we  showed  from  Ms  own  words  that,  in  transferring  the  poptdar  figures  to  his  Messianie 
kingdom,  he  did  distinguish  between  the  sabstnnCial  truth  and  its  Ibrmal  covering.  But 
this  ia  by  no  means  the  case  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  his  conversations 
with  his  disciples  to  show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  establtab  the  doctrine  that  a  higher  in- 
telligcnee,  estranged  from  Odd,  was  the  original  tource  of  esS.  Neither  can  we  class  tbis 
question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
which  Christ's  mission  did  not  reqoire  him  to  interfere  with  ;  our  conception  of  evil  will 
be  very  different  if  we  confine  it  to  human  watnre,  from  what  it  wonld  be,  il  we  admit  its 
existence  also  in  spirits  of  a  higher  order, 

JaJoha.  viii.,  34,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  cwiception  of  Satan ;  he  designates  bim 
as  "  tlie  Spirit  alienated  from  truth  and  goodness  (for,  according  to  John's  usage,  al^Sfu.  in- 
volves both  the  tnie  and  the  good);  in  whom  falsehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  sec- 
ond itatare ;  who  can  find  no  abiding-place  in  the  truth."  The  revelation  of  tra^  which 
(he  Bpirita  were  to  receive  from  communion  with  tbe  Father  of  Spirits  passes  by  him  an- 
heeded ;  he  cannot  receive  and  bold  it  fast,  because  he  bus  no  organ  to  embrace  i^  no  sus- 
ceptibility for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  tlie  Pharisees  that  they,  serving  the  Spirit  of 
Lies,  and  living  in  communicm  with  him,  showed  tliemselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  ac- 
tions manifested,  to  be  cluldren  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  SehMer- 
mscksr's  attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iiL.  {  45,  p.  214]  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea  of 
a  personal  Satan  is  nntenable,  is  by  no  means  anccessfal.  "This  passage,"  says  be,  "con 
not  be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reality  of  tbe  devil,  without  either  oppo- 
sing  die  devil  to  God  in  tbe  Hanichman  sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  estcnded  signification  in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Sous  o/fJeUenil."  The  ar- 
gument  is  nnsuccessBil,  we  say,  becanse  tha  proper  point  of  comparison  woold  be,  nel  tha 
sense  in  which  Chritt  can  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  bnt  the  sense  in  which  pUnis  men 
could  be  so  called ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  relations  should  be 
adequate,  but  only  those  which  arc  coininou  to  the  point  of  comparison  itself. 

Nor  can  we  admit  thai  Christ,  in  making  use  of  the  current  doctrine  as  a  covering  for 
bCs  own,  added  nothii^  new  to  it.  It  is  true  that  he  made  no  disolosures  on  the  subject  to 
satisfy  the  speculative  coriosity  of  science,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  commonica- 
tions  only  to  meet  practical  wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  tbe  region  of  practical  re- 
ligion that  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connesiou 
with  the  doctrine  of  Jesns,  as  the  anthor  of  salvation.  As  for  tbe  passages  in  which  "  evil" 
might  he  substituted  for  "  Satan,"  it  is  enongb  to  say,  that  after  the  existence  of  such  an 
intelUgence,  the  first  rebel  against  God,  had  been  given  aa  a  fact,  it  was  natni'al  to  employ 
him  as  the  representative  of  evil  in  general.  We  may  nse  "  Satan"  as  a  symbol  for  wick- 
edness in  general,  without  implying  any  thin?  against  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  HsisS 
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a  between  all  the  manifestations  of  the  powera  of  evil.  It 
is  thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we  as- 
cribe those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual  organism  (in 
which  the  might  of  the  piinciplc  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  ao  strikingly  exhibited),  to  tlie  general 
kingdom  of  the  Evil  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  ai3mitting  the  higher  and  concealed  cause,  we 
need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a  magical  way,  without 
any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point  of  contact  in  the  pyschologi- 
cal  developement,  is  by  no  means  excluded  hy  sich  an  admission,  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  influences  wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather 
presupposed.  In  every  instance  we  both  can  aud  ought  to  distinguish 
the  syjnptonis  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  narrative)  which  arose 
from  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  whieh  might  have  originated  in  the 
current  opinions  of  the  times,  or  in  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
)f  the  sufTerei-s  themselves.  In  either  case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe 
the  radical  cure,  which  Christ  alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  upon  the  evil  principle  in  tlie  man  himself 

§  104.  Christ's  Explanations  of  Demonism  purely  Spiritual. — Ilis 
Accommodation  to  the  Conaptiuiis  of  the  Demoniacs. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express  words, 
any  definite  view'  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or  established  any 
view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure.  That  he  did  not  dispute  the 
current  opinion,  does  not  prove  that  he  participated  in  it;  this  wouid 
have  been  one  of  those  errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  his  mission  did  not  require  him  to  correct  Apart  from  its  moral 
ground,  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  left  to  its  own  in- 
dependent developement— to  natural  philosophy,  psychology,  or  medi- 
cine ;  sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  call- 
vao  IS  a  teacher  although  they  might  deri\e  fruitful  gerraiof  tiuth  from 
it  It  WIS  his  peculiar  oftiLe  only  to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground 
of  both  general  anl  special  e\il  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its 
thorough  cure  could  be  effected  only  by  mfluences  wrought  upon  the 
prmciple  of  moral  corruption  m  which  it  oiigimted  In  order  to 
this  the  doctrine  thit  these  diseases  weie  caused  by  mdwclling  evil 
spuits  could  be  made  u  p  of  ai  a  pomt  of  departure  especiallj  as  the 
trith  of  the  idea  of  i  kmgdjm  of  "i-ilin  m  it  mjial  icn'ie  was  pie 
supposed 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  ovm  condition,  our  remarks  in  an 
other  place  (p,  114)  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between /orme?  and 
material  accommodation  are  not  fully  applicable.     The  law  of  veracity, 
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in  the  intercourse  of  beings  m  po'isesiiun  of  reason,  does  not  bjld  good 
where  tbe  essential  conditions  of  rational  intercourse  are  done  away, 
Iq  such  cases,  language  obej  s  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion  as  the 
use  of  reason  itself  lo  re  established 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's  con 
scionsness  that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not  spring  from 
his  rational,  God-allied  aatuie  (liis  true  /),  but  from  a  foreign  power 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  de\il,  which  had  subjugated  the  for- 
mer. And  this  truth  offered  tlie  necessaiy  point  of  contact  for  the 
operation  of  Christ's  spiritual  influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to 
bo  delivered  from  its  distraction  and  fieed  from  its  ignominious  bond 
ago.  In  the  mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  fundaroentai  truth  was  insep- 
arable from  the  font),  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develope  the  former. 

§  105.  Difference  between  Christ's  Healing  of  the  Demoniacs  and 
the  Opei'tttions  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists. 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  tl,at  time  practising  among  the  Jews 
their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons  ;  an  art  which  they  affected  to 
derive  from  Solomon.*  The  means  which  they  employed  were  cer- 
tain herbs,  fumigations,  and  forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  dexterous  legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided 
by  the  imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment,  the 
cases  of  obvious  failure  being  fiirgotten  in  those  of  apparent  success. 
Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  effects,  their  very  commonness  would 
have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
Christ,  proceeding  from  his  immediate  Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke,  xi.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xii.,  23.  'Even 
the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not  deny  that  in  this  instance  some- 
thing was  done  which  could  not  be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  and 
to  obviate  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused 
him,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the  ru- 
ler of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers  derived  from 
that  dark  source.  Christ  points  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  their 
assertion,  and  showed  tbat  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  alone  could  free  the  human  soul  from  the  domin 
ion  of  the  evil  spirit.      He  designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign 

•  Joseph.,  AroLsol.,  viii.,  3,  j  5.  JoaephuB  appeals  to  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  fact, 
■which  one  of  theso  exorcists  had  given  before  VeBpaainn  in  presence  of  part  of  the  Uo- 
man  Brmy.  See  the  Greek  Teatameiit  of  Solomon  (written  at  a  later  periodl  in  Dr.  J-'lecf 
"Thcologisi^he  lleisefriidite,"  iii„  113. 
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ihat  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  which  th  po  ve  a  of  darkness  must 
flee-away,  had  manifested  itaelf.  He  g\c3  ticm  tu  understand  that 
the  original  source  of  evil  in  mankind  and  i  en  1  ad  first  to  he  re 
movei^p  hefore  its  particular  effects  could  he  subdued  And  from  thia  il 
necessarily  followed  (he  showed)  that  e^eiy  cast  ng  out  of  evil  spirits, 
every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  victory 
over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only  an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must 
bo  followed  by  a  worse  reaction.  Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  ap- 
parently produced  the  same  effects  as  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  op- 
posite.    The  evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effbcta  apparently  the  same,  bring 
about  totally  different  results.  He  advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil, 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  God, 

The  case  of  the  Gadarene*  who  was  restored  from  raving  madness 
to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and  who  was  so  drawn 
to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain  always  with  him,  shows  that 
the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs  consisted  ia  this,  that  they  who  were 
freed  from  the  evil  spirit  were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  Gob  which  had 
delivered  them.  Such  a  condition  was  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of 
a  higher  life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.f 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of  demo 
niacs  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  more  common 
in  Galilee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

III.     The    Raising   of  the   Dead, 

§  106.  Different  Views  on  t/iese  Miracles. 

The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  oftTie  dead 
will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real  condition  of  those 
said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  not  absolutely  dead  in 
the  physiological  sense,  but  that  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  presenting  symptoms  resembling  death ;  and  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  de- 
gree from  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a  real  death, 
the  miracle  was  specifically  different  from  tliat  of  healing,  and,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  very  culminating  point  of  supernatural  agency.  Yet, 
even  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the 
expiring  flame,  would  certainly  have  been  a  miracle,  demanding  for 
its  accomplishment  a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 

"  Mark,  v.,  I,     Luke,  viii.,  S6.  t  Msrli,  ivi,,  9. 
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would  lie  necessary  to  give  ua  the  elemeuta  for  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from  Christ's  own  naouth  to  de- 
cide it.  In  regard  to  Ghrist's  own  words,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
he  meant  to  distinguish  closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  term  "  death"  only  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  usage. 

If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly  life  after 
having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence — into  connexion  vrith 
anothei  world— the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  dismal ;  hut  we 
have  no  light  to  form  such  a  presupposition  in  our  blank  ignorance  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  new  form  of  consciousness  developes  itself 
in  the  soul  after  separation  from  the  body.* 

B,  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UrON  MATERI.M.  NATURE, 
§  107.  These  exhibit  Supernatural  Power  most  obviously. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought  upon  material  nature,  in  whicli  the  supernatural  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  an  intermediate  psychical  agency 
ia,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of  controlling 
nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image  of  Christ  given  to 
us  in  the  evangelical  tradition,  He  had  fully  impressed  men's  minds 
with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in  deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, every  thing  depends  upon  the  c(mception  of  Christ's  character  as 
a  whMlc,  with  which  we  sot  out.  "Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might  be  unable 
to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  subjective  dress  given  to 
it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man 
had  wrought  some  mighty  influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  cotitompo- 
raries,  and  that  they  had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which 
is  so  often  made  the  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 
a  just  idea  of  the  specific  difference  between  Christ  and  any,  even  the 
greatest,  of  mere  men  ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full  intuition  of  the  God- 
Man,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  he  operated 
upon  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  as  no  other  could  have  done, 
and,  by  the  might  of  his  Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  wliich 
finds  no  parallel  among  men. 
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THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OF  CHRIST 
CHRONOLOGICAL  CONSEIIOS. 


PART  I.    FROM  THE   COMMENCEMENT  OF  lIIS   MIXTSTKY  TO  THK 

TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY- 
PART  n.     FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  TJIE  ASCENSION 
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THE  PUBLIC  BiniSTM  OP  CURIST  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  rM(l\ni,nGIGAt 

CONKEXiON, 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels  with  John,  wc  find  several  dis 
crepancies  in  regard  both  to  the  chronology  of  the  narrative  and 
to  the  theatre  of  Christ's  labours. 

5  108.  Differences  of  Chronology. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Passovei 
within  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  while  John's  narrative 
embraces  three  or  Jour.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  in  regard  to  this, 
that  the  former  Gospels  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  chi'onological 
arrangement,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  draw  no  conclusion  fiom 
the  fact  that  the  Passover  is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  Christ's  career  upon  earth.  The  facts  narrated  may 
have  extended  through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Pass- 
over feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronological  marks  have 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Gospels  to  contradict  the  theorj 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in  Luke  himself* 
there  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily  presupposes  the  occurrence 
of  one  Passover  in  the  midii  of  that  ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then, 
to  invalidate  John's  account,  which  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several 


5  109.  Differences  as  to  the  Theatre  of  Christ's  Labours. 

According  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  Galilee  was  the  chief  theatre 
of  Christ's  labours,  and  he  only  transferred  them  to  Jerusalem  whei 
he  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching  death. 

We  must  here  more  minutely  examine  the  question  before  lightly 

*  Inke.vi..  1     the  noSfinrct  ki-ripiTTparas,  in  conuexiun  ivilb  ihe  "ripe  ears  of  corn." 
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touched  upon  {p.  99),  Did  Christ  purposely  confine  liis  labouis 
cliiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding-  more  ready  access  to  tho  hearts 
of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less  in  bondage  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people  of  Jerusalem  1  or  was  it 
because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to  the  "  snares"  of  the  Pharisoes, 
and  could,  therefore,  hope  to  exercise  his  labours  more  uninterruptedly, 
a  d  f  a  1  n  p  d  1  D  d  h  vait  until  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
ft  k       h  mly  h  d  enaure,  and  propagate  itself  after 

hdhbf  hi  md  e;o  and  meet  the  perils  that  awaited 
h  1  f   I     p        h     d       Did  he  only  make  tip  his  mind 

g  [  fid  1     i  he  foresaw  would  environ  him,  in 

od  adh        p        Ifd  struating  the  Divinity  of  his  own 

d  h      ly  g  of  perplexity  to  his  disciples  ? 

If  h        q  d  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  have 

pp    e    h       1  d  b    h  John  followed  in  his  Gospel  did 

n      g  rr     ly   h         g  n  1      lations  of  Christ's  labours.     It  war 

U       ly  n  h  h         his  part  to  be  recognized  as  Mes- 

h,  f     h  n  1  h  n     It         long  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  and  to 

hold  back,  for  so  long  a  time,  his  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before 
the  face  of  the  people  and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  It  would  have 
been  a  stumbling-block,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge 
the  old  Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refrain,  during 
the  whole  course  of  bis  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple  at 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110.  Proof  that  Christ  frequently  exercised  his  Ministry  in 
Judea  and  Jertisalem. 
It  is  every  way  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability,  that  Je- 
sus should  have  expected  to  find  easier  sccess  to  the  simple-minded 
Galilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty,  and  the  learned  at  Je- 
rusalem. But  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  despising  the  ancient  and  holy  insti- 
tutions* of  the  Jews,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  the 
devout  at  their  chief  feasts  ;f  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was  afforded  by 

*  Ifl  the  Talmndical  treatjae  "  Chagigak."  c.  iL,  dodb  [amons  adults)  bat  tbe  defif,  the 
Eick,  the  insane,  aud  the  veiy  aged,  are  exempted  from  the  ohligatioD  to  attend  the  princi- 

ojid  with  the  money  arismg  from  the  price  of  tho  first  fmits.    Conf.  Phih.  Legat.  ad  Ch- 
jam,  ii  23,  31. 
I  Lnkc,  ii,,  41,  shows  that  Ihe  doTout  of  Qalilce  felt  themselves  bound  to  joarney  to  Je- 

whnm  thelaw  imposed  no  such  obligation.  We  cannot  (with  S^rausj)  find  any  pi-oof  even 
K  Matthew  that  absence  from  the  fsslivals  was  held  of  no  account  among  the  Jewish- 
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ihe  general  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all  counti'ies  at  those  festi 
vals. 

And  how  unwise  would  it  have  been  in  him  to  defer  the  commeDce 
ment  of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  until  tlio  precise  period 
when  his  ministry  in  Galilee  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must 
have  foreseen,  too,  that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them ! 

As  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the  Apostles  were 
sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  without  his  personal  pres- 
ence, surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too  little  of  his  doctrines  to  ren- 
der such  a  course  consistent  even  with  human  foresight. 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  manifested  by 
the  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous  ministry,  of  some  duration, 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  e,  g..  Matt.,  iv,,  25  ; 
XV.,  1,  in  which  the  eciibes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of 
as  gathering  round  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  asking  him  entangling  ques 
tions.  It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that,  after  his  labouM  in  Jeru 
salem  had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  bim,  they  followed,  and  watched 
him  suspiciously,  jiven  in  Galilee ;  or  that  some  of  the  events  that  ori- 
ginally happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  intermin- 
gled and  confused  with  those  which  occurred  in  Galilee.  Again,  the 
•.iamest  exclamation  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke,  xiii.,  34  ;  Matt,,  xxiii., 
37,  distinctly  implies  that  he  had  often  endeavoured,  hy  his  personal 
teaching  in  Jerusalem,  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over  them. 
The  words,  "children  of  Jerusalem,"  although  they  might  apply  to  the 
whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation,  which  is  specifically  addressed 
to  the  "  city  which  killed  the  prophets,"  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  given 
in  Luke  (x,,  38-43),  coincides  in  spirit  with  John's  statement  (xi.,  5) 
of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour  regarded  tbem;  and 
the  intimacy  most  have  been  formed  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact,  too,  that  several  distinguished  men  of  that  city  (e.  g., 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.,  51-62)  of  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  blending  together,  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  events  that  bad  occurred  on  a  former  journey. 

And,  agmn,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make  use  of  his 
miraculous  powers*  2>reciseli/  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  best  opportunities 

•  This  diilicullv,  indeGd,  15  avoided  in  MnttlieWs  Gospel,  for  it  is  Ihcrc  stated  (ssi..  1  il 
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of  empIoyiBg  them  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  would  have  btien 
afforded  1  Would  there  not,  moreover,  have  been  some  tiace  of  this 
in  the  mode  of  his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what 
occurred  on  his  first  labours  at  Nazareth?  Would  not  his  labours 
there  have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  Gospels  report 
them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  the  city  ? 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Gospels  themselves 
which  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John's  narrative.  The 
lattoT  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  both  in  its  chronology, 
and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several  journeys  of  Christ  to  the  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that  Christ 
made  but  one  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  a 
fabrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  But  the  man 
who  could  do  this  could  never  have  written  such  a  Gospel.  Moreover, 
were  it  a  fiction,  still,  if  intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  been 
more  accommodated  to  tue  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could 
have  remodelled  the  entire  tradition  after  an  invented  plan  of  his  own, 
contradicting  all  others. 

But,  on  tho  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge  any 
falsification  upon  the  three  other  Evangelists ;  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those  Gospe^  were  made  up, 
may  have  been  so  put  together,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  as 
apparently  to  represent  Christ  as  making  one  Passover  journey.  Prom 
the  account  of  the  appearances  of  Ciirist  after  the  resurrection  given 
by  Matthew,  we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscuriUe.s  crept  into  the 
circle  of  Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assigning 
Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of  those  appearances;  yet,  from  reading  Mat 
thow  alone,  we  might  infer  that  they  all  took  place  in  Galilee.* 

quite  indefinitely,  howeyer,  that  "  ha  liealefl  the  larac  onii  the  blind  in  tlie  Temple."  It  is 
impossible  not  to  eee  that  the  historicid  conneiion  ia  lost  in  lliia  passage  of  Matthew;  we 
ean  gather  it  correctly  only  from  John's  Gospel. 

*  A  favoarable  light  is  thrown  upon  tlie  genuineness  imd  credibility  of  John's  Gospel  by 
[he  fact  that  it  done  contains  a  closely  connected  and  chronolagical  accaant  of  Cliri>t'i 
noblic  ininistTy. 
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FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINIS- 
TRY TO  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— THE  FIRST  DISCIPLKS. 

WE  resume  tlie  thread  of  our  h'storical  narrative  at  the  point 
where  it  waa  broken  off.* 
On  issuing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
ilia  public  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic  man  who  had  given 
him  the  Divine  signal  for  their  commencement,  and  had  consecrated 
him  to  bia  holy  calling.  Not,  indeed,  in  order  to  form  a  close  connex- 
ion with  him,  for  John  had  to  remain  true  to  bis  office  as  Forerunner, 
and  to  continue  bis  ministry  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiah  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  acknowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the  Forerun- 
ner, also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others,  to  the  Theo- 
cratic King.  But  in  the  circle  of  Galilean  disciples  that  had  gathered 
around  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations,  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
some  suitable  to  be  taken  into  fcllovrabip  with  himself  and  trained  to 
become  bia  organs.  The  sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to 
offer  the  best  point  of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

5  111.  Message  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John  at  Bethabara. 

Meanwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing  both  shores 
of  the  Jordan;  and  just  at  that  time  be  vras  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
river,  in  Perea,  at  Bethany,  or  Betbabara.t  Tho  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  bad  at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to 
go  on  preaching  repentance.  But  when  his  followers  and  influence  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  even  inclini^d  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  '■,  send  a  deputa- 
lionf  to  obtain  from  his  own  lipa  an  explanation  of  the  L^'ling  in  which 
he  laboured. 

John  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  aa  wa.  chaired,  but 
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If        h  en      g  1      p  |_   lar  iilca  which  had 

probably  d    h     d  p  h  [    I  not  tlce  ChTist"\. 

But  as  he  mp        did        1       1  n    f     h      explanarion  in  re- 

gard to  him    If    h  mp  11  d      press  him  with  fur- 

ther quest    n       Tly       ull       kdlml  h  ther  he  mshed  to 

be  conside    d  f  1     g         p  g     wl       'cre  looked  for  aa 

precursor     f  M        \     \         p(        g    1  ly       this  sense  he  could 

assume  a  D  all  b  p  J  1  d  to  give  curt  re- 

plies, just  1  m  h      P  q  Although  in  a 

spiiitua!  s         1  l^?wha.jdMhld 

nied  that  h  (  h  1  1     1     t  y  j         he 

question  ad         Idl  dl  )Hd         bdlmlf 

only  in  general  terms,  not  liable  to  p  rv  1  h      gh     h 

the  voice  of  God  called  upon  the  n  p  d  p    p        f 

new  and  glorious  revelation  that  was       hd      H      blghmlfaa 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  b  [     m  1     p         d       1  gl 

ier  One  who  should  baptize  with  th     S/  1       1      dy        d 

ognized,  in  tlicir  midst.     His  remark      y   k         h  d     b 

less  founded  upon  the  fact  {which  he  did  not  utter)  that  lie  knew  him, 
as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at  his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  full  than  those 
wliicli  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  individuals, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling  powera  had  little  fa- 
vour for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  with  which 
the  Sanhedrim  had  sent  their  messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  re- 
serve with  which  he  answered  them. 

\  112.  John  points  lo  Jesus  as  the  Suffermg  Messiah,  and  testifies  to  hu 
HiglieT  Dignity. 
On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were)  pointed  Christ 
out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the  people,  though  unrecognized 
by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  John's  disciples.*  The  Baptist,  beholding  his 
approach,  exclaimed,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  ike 
sin  of  the  wmid."  The  image  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  bearing  their  sins  (Isa,,  liii.),  stnod  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  to  go  thi-ough  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt  part  of  the 
people;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  suf 
fering  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumphing  through  suifering. 
The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  the 
.appearance  before  his  eyes  of  Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and 
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ao  iiieck;*  and  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic 
spirit,  reached  its  very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the 
meaning  which  John  himself  attached  to  the  words ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  in  him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  fully 
Christian  mind  would  have.f  His  was  a  prophetic  intniiion,  hordering 
indv-ed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled  with  wholly  hete- 
rogeneous elements. 

After  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  whom  ho 
wished  to  direct, his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the  testimony  which  he 
had  before  publicly  given  "  of  him  that  was  to  follow"  (although  prob- 
ahlj  not  given,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the 
pertm),  and  applies  it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "This  is  Ac  of 
whom  I  said,  After  me  comelh  a  man  Ihat  is  preferred  hefore  me,  for  he 
was  before  nie."X  ("  Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
to  his  nature.") 

*  Hbdcb  the  appropriateness  of  Ihe  fignro  cif  the  lamb  rather  than  of  any  other  animal 
nsed  in  theofferings.  What  we  say  ia  enough  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  we  differ 
from  other  iuterpretaCiona  of  this  passage.    Conf.  Ludte.  in  ioc. 

I  We  do  not  sappose,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  siind  the  fall  sensi, 
which  the  EvangeUst,  from  bis  Christiiui  stand-point,  connected  •w\&  the  words.  It  cBiiuoC 
ha  kncrarn  with  certainty  bnt  that  the  foimer  used  the  word  DVi  which  the  latter  iriiDi- 
lated  ir%8(.  Prom  H  mind  hke  the  ETangeliefs  we  coold  hardly  eipeet  so  fins  a  dis- 
tinction between  ths  oijccline  and  s«i}ective  to  be  disdnctly  marked  in  his  statement  uf 
the  words  of  another.  He  perhaps  involnntarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the  memory 
of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had  greatly  tended  lo  de- 
velope  his  inner  life,  and  bad  led  him  to  Christ ;  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to 
ottribnte  to  them  a  h^her  Christian  sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  them. 
The  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  them  may  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  the  form  in 
which  they  were  impressed  upon  his  memoiy.    This  view  does  mit  in  the  least  impugn  the 

of  the  Baptist's  words  is  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  wo  have 
before  remarked  (p.  54],  the  kii^om  of  God,  as  spreading  exoong  the  heathen  nations,  had 
opened  partially  to  his  view  ;  he  may,  tiierefbre,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  have  had 
^ference  to  viajiJcind,  rather  than  Co  the  Jewish  world. 

t  Jobn,  i.,  30.  These  obscurely  prophetic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own,  and  not  put 
mta  his  mouth  by  the  Evangelist.  But  this  only  makes  their  explanation  more  difGcolt, 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  of  Iflngoage  generally,  the  hefore  of  place  and 
Kme  may  eipress,  figuratively,  precedence  of  dignity;  and,  in  this  nsage,  IiitrfnMn  imc 
ytjana  is  easily  interpretad,  "allh/mgh  (in  the  order  of  time)  he  comet  after  «te,  yet  (in  the 
o^er  of  dignilg)  he  mm  h^ore  me,"  In  the  Ml  certainty  of  prophetic  iatnition.  Uie  Baptiit 
describes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to  interpret  nf&jbs  /lou  fv.  Referring  the 
words  "  he  was  before  me"  to  the  pre-existenee  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  his  digmty 
aa  Messiah  was  to  grow  out  of  his  pre-eiisling  Divine  nature.  Nor  could  it,  in  this  case, 
be  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  InvolontDrily  modified  Ihe  language  of  the  Baptist  by  an 
infusion  of  his  own  Chrisbim  ideas ;  Ibr,  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of 
Che  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  his  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developej 
from  a  profoundly  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
mnch,  indeed,  is  implied  in  his  partial  statements  [recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists)  in 
regard  to  the  peculiar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Messiah;  although  it  does  not 
Wlow  that  the  Baptist  was  fully  conscious  of  this.  It  remains  a  question,  whether  ii 
wonld  not  ha  more  in  accordonce  with  the  simple  conception  of  the  Baptist  to  take  TfSirei 
as  referring,  not  to  prtexiilence,  bnt  to  priority  of  luUure,  which  interpretaticai  I  have  fol 
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§  113.  JoJinand  Andrew,  Disciples  of  John,  attach  ikemselves  to  Jesus,— ' 
Gradual  Attraction  of  others. 
These  words  of  tlie  Baptist  were  listeneil  to  by  two  Galilean  youth§, 
who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — John  and  Andrew.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  obeying;  the  hint  of  the 
Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus ;  refraining,  however,  in  reverence,  from 
disturbing  his  meditations.  The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly 
md  asked  what  they  desired.  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to 
axpress  their  longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  but  only 
timidly  inquired  where  he  dwelt.  Anticipating  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before  evening 
were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impression  of  Christ : 
he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it  also  with  Simon  (John, 
i.,w2),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a  moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Man  of  Rock.  And  those  whose  first  impressions  were  thus 
rsceived  pointed  Christ  out  to  their  fellows;  and  thus  arose  ihefrH 
circle  of  disciples,  which  accompanied  him  from  Perjea  back  to  Gali- 


CHAPTER  n. 

OOMMEKCBMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  TEACHING, 

S  114.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.— Effect  of  the  Miracle 

on,  Peter. 

ON  his  return  to  Galilee  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as  a 
teacher;  net,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first,  net  to  Naz- 
areth, his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to  be  received  as  a 
prophet  {the  camal  mind  looks  only  at  the  outward  appearance),  but 
to  the  Kttle  town  of  Capernaum.  The  young  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Pcrsea  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum 

lowed  in  the  text.  This  involvea  no  tautology;  the  "lecoming  greater"  is  deriyed  fronj 
the  "  being  greater."  The  word  fi-  ia  naed,  and  not  Itnl,  to  indiCRta  that  the  "  priority  of 
BBBencB"  preceded  "the  priority  of  dignity,"  which  was  not  obtained  by  Ohriat,  m  Its 
mBnirestatioD,  until  a  later  period.  It  ia  an  oxyiaorott,;  "he  vtas  (hat,  which  he  haa  ^- 
COBK."  Thns  interpreted,  flie  passage  corresponds  to  what  Johj  saya  of  Christ  in  another 
fcnn,  in  Matt.,  iii.,  II.  It  this  view  be  adopted,  we  must  remember  to  diatmiiniah  between 
Ihe  aensB  in  wliich  the  Baptist  uttered  the  worda  and  that  which  the  Evangehst,  from  hi« 
higher  Christian  eonacionaness,  altributea  to  them. 

*  John,  i.,  4a-i7.  It  is  appureat  from  John's  statement  alone  that  Christ  did  not  talta 
these  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  io  he  lua  organs,  immediately  inlo  close  fel- 
lowship, but  left  them  for  a  whilo  to  themselves.  John  givca  na  no  fntther  uccount  of  the 
forming  of  the  Apostolic  commumty^  he  presappoaea  majiy  thinga,  which  ^vc  must  go, 
deavoiir  to  fill  up  by  comparing  the  synoptical  Gospels. 
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and  Bethsai(3a;  and  he  only  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  tako 
tlietn  into  closer  communion.  Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following : 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  tbe  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth,  an  increasing  tlirong  of  eager  listeners  collected  about 
fiim.  Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  brouglit  up  nothing 
but  empty  rets,  had  left  their  vessels  fastened  near  tbe  shore.  Jesua 
asked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of  the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  it 
out  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus 
address  the  people  to  better  advantage.*  On  finishing  his  discourse, 
he  turned  to  Peter,  who  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the  power  of 
his  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep.  Although  ho 
had  toiled  al!  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master  at  a  word.  This  full 
confidence  of  Peter  shows  that  be  bad  already  been  impressed  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  with  the  Divinity  of  Cbrist.t  An  impression  of  the 
most  powerful  character,  however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as 
a  fisherman)  by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  lettmg  Aown  of  bis 
net,  after  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in  the  everciae  of  7tis  own  trade  was 
characteristic  of  tlie  Divine  operations  generally  in  the  history  of 
Christianity;  he  was  thus  led  fiom  the  Carnal  to  the  Spiritual. f  All 
his  previous  impressions  wero  revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  a  word  fi-om  Christ,  and  tbe  Saviour  appeared 
so  exalted  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  ["  Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  /"]§     The  Divine  power  appears 

'  A  corapariaon  of  Loke,  r,,  with  MaW.,  iv.,  IS,  will  vindicate  tbe  correctness  of  this  rep- 
resentation. Here  we  have  two  independent  statements :  that  in  Matthew  an  ahbreviated 
one,  while  Lnfce's  ia  the  vivid  and  citcumstontial  aocoont  of  an  eye-witneaa.  The  words 
of  Christ  to  Peter,  as  given  hy  Matthew  {iv.,  19),  "/icSi  mate  you  jfsftsrj  0/ maj,"  seem 
to  presuppose  an  event  snch  as  the  muracaloos  draught  of  fishes  ;  but  Matfliew  presents 
them  as  enth^ly  isolated,  while  Luke  gjves  the  occaaian  of  them  veiy  graphically.  Npne 
hot  those  abstracliomsts  who  must  measure  all  phenomena,  however  inlinite  in  variety, 
open  tiie  Procrustean  bed  of  tlieir  own  logical  fbrmulaa,  will  see  in  this  acoount  the  stamp 
of  a  legendary  stoiy.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  life  and  reality  about  it.  Whoever  is 
wefi.  read  in  tha  history  of  the  difiasion  of  Christianity  in  all  c^es  will  be  able  to  recall 
many  analogous  oases.  Schleierniar^ier  (Comm.  on  tnke,  in  lee.,  or  "  Werke,''  ii.,  53),  in 
his  remarks  on  this  case,  showed  with  what  nice  tact  ho  could  distinguish  history  from  fc- 
gead.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbled 
iHelE  in  pure  love  of  Truth,  helbre  the  power  oE  History  1 

I  It  also  confirms  the  account  in  John's  Gospel.  The  cpnncsion  of  the  narrotive  which 
I  have  given  abundantly  shows  that  Matthew's  account  is  not  in'econcilabla  with  Luke'e, 
or  both  with  John^s,  as  some  suppose.  1  do  not  mean  to  say,  however.  Chat  the  connexion 
thus  made  bycomparingoW  the  accounts  was  present  to  tJie  minds  of  tbe  writers  se!;^™/??, 
for  in  that  case,  doubtless,  tha  form  of  their  narratives  would  have  been  different  from 

i  Those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  teleologicol  government  of  the  world,  in  a  Providence 
which  makes  Nature  subserve  the  progress  of  the  limgdom  of  God,  must  regard  this  event 
»a  one  of  those  in  which  the  border  line  between  the  nataral  and  supernatural  is  hard  to 
be  distinguished,  and  which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  the  former  Co  the  latter. 

A  On  account  of  thie  peculiar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  we  can  haidiy  avppose 
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fearful,  in  ha  holiness,  to  tlie  sinner  who  is  conscious  of  his  sl.ifulncss 
it  fills  l.im  with  consternation ;  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  trembling 
Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  ]aw,  must  the  chasm  appear  between 
the  sittner  and  ihe  Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the  Physical  into 
the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  said  to 
Peter  {Fearnot ;  from  henceforth  thou  shall  catch  men]  :  "Shrink  not 
back  in  fear.  Take  confidence  in  me.  Attach  thyself  hcncefortb 
wholly  to  me.  Thou  shall  see  greater  proofs  of  my  power  than  this. 
In  fellowship  with  me  thou  shalt  achieve  greater  miracles.  Frcnn 
henceforth  thy  net  shall  catch  men." 

Tho  same  impression,  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  Johnf  to 
join  themselves  from  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

5  115.  The  Calling  of  Nathanad. 

In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  full  impression  of  Christ's  personality, 

first  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for  suddea  and 

(althoBgh  much  may  be  said  in  favoor  of  it)  (hat  this  erent  occorred  after  he  Bad  knowr 
Clirist  fcr  some  time,  or  after  ha  had  been  awitness  of  hia  first  pablio  khoarB  at  JeroGalem 
BO,  also,  we  cannot,  for  iJio  same  reason,  place  it  after  Iho  weddiDg  at  Cana ;  altbooEh  (Lis 
last  is  more  probable  than  the  other, 'siiice  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  improEsiona  the 
ocourrencea  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  npon  the  disciples.  The  ^iewwbich  we  have  followed 
in  the  teat  eeema  to  be  contradicted  by  tho  connexion  between  John,  i.,  AS,  and  46 ;  but 
there  is  no  real  contradiction.    The  cslUog  of  Nathnnael  |John,  i.,  46}  andthatof  Ptilip  (i., 

Galilee  (t.  43),  but  says  nothing-  about  the  journey  itself;  he  may  have  been  induced,  by 
Ibe  mention  of  BeUisaida,  to  place  the  theatre  of  the  account  in  that  region.  (See  BleeTi, 
8tnd.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  jL)  The  lata  B.  Jacobi  (in  the  same  periodkal,  1838,  iv„  8.^9)  adduces 
against  this  view  John's  accuracy,  in  this  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  placo.    It  is 

exactly.  Bis  exactness  extends  only  to  the  events  which  served  to  lead  John's  disciples 
to  Christ)  and  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  Nathanaet  belonged  En  that  number.  Tho  way 
In  which  Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  tealiniiniy, 
rather  shows  the  conlraiy.  Moreover,  the  opposite  view  wonld  prove  that  Kathanael  »a3 
first  found  in  Galilee. 

*  The  truth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by  the  subseqoeni 
developement  of  his  character.  The  eonaoiouaneas  of  his  sinfulness  and  distance  from  the 
perfectly  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have  remained;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ 
could  ho  diminished  by  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  Bnt  there  was  this  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods  of  hia  religions  Lfe,  that  in  the  latter,  aa  he  imbibed  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  commonion  witfl  Christ,  ha  felt  himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  sinner 
from  Him  m  whom  the  aonrce  of  Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  hot  attracted  to  him, 
not  merely  by  his  own  spiritnal  affinities,  bat  by  bis  personal  experience,  that  He  "hadtht 
Kordt  of  etenud  life."  The  relfeming  power  of  the  Divine  One  was  more  and  more  folly 
revealed  to  haa;  the  Divinity  appeared  to  him  no  more  as  a  merely oufwari,  but  as  an  iii 
ward  power.  The  central  source  of  all  the  individaal  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upon  his 
conacioasDesa,  end  the  separate  rays  of  flieniaelvea,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new  light. 

t  Lake  aays  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  "partners  with  Si- 
mon;" they  were,  therefore,  eye-witneaseaof  that  event,  and  received  the  same  impressio» 
from  it  In  Mattliew's  statement  (iv.,  ai)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessel, 
'■  mending  their  nets."  This  agrees  well  enough  with  take,  since  ha  Utewise  mentions 
two  vessels,  and— not.  indeed,  the  mendinfr.  but— the  waahhig  of  the  nmoh-nsed  nets. 
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separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  which  soon  bronght  him 
to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Natiianael 
had  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate  supernatural  sign  before  he  could 
receive  the  impression  of  CHrist's  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  whole 
"When  Philip  first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah,  he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  any  thing  so 
high  should  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  Galilee,  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing tho  point,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and  tells  him  tu 
"come  and  see."  Nathangel'a  prejudice  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from  being  convinced  by  facts. 
Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of  truth,  and  receives  him  with  the 
words,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile"  {a  true 
and  honest-hearted  member  of  the  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid 
youth  is  surprised  to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses 
his  astouishmeirt,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon  his 
feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  barriers  of  space,  had  rested 
on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood  "  under  the  fig-tree"  (this 
probably  had  some  reference  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind 
under  the  fig-tree).  His  prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowl- 
edged Christ  as  "  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Israel"\ ;  Christ  admits 
that  he  is  in  the  first  stage  of  faith,*  but  telb  him  that  his  faith  must 
develope  itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John, 
i.,  50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might  easily 
be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  d|P',  that  might  not  meet  its  expec- 
tations. That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to  Chnist}  which  carries  it- 
self to  the  very  central-point  of  revelation,  seizes  tho  intuition  of  Di 
vinity  in  its  immediate  nature  and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
tains, through  immediate  contact  with  the  Divine  in  the  Spirit,  a  stand- 
point which  doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater 
things"  than  this  isolated  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  sco  the 
'^heavens  opened  upon  the  Son  of  Man,"  into  whose  intimacy  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  "  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending"  upon 
him.  He  was  to  learn  Christ'in  his  true  relation  to  the  developement 
of  humanity,  as  Him  through  whom  human  nature  was  to  he  glorified ; 
through  whom  the  locked-up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the 
communion  witb  heaven  and  earth  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divina 
glory  in  \Xi  full  manifestation;  ail  other  signs  were  but  individual  to« 
kens  of  it. 

See  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER.  III. 

JESUS   AT   C  ANA. 

5  116.  T^e  Change  of  Water  into  Wine. — Character  and  Import  of  the 

Miracle. — Little  Impression  made  upon  the  'People. 

THREE  days  after  Christ  had  llius  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  lie 
from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at  a  wedding  in 
Cana,*  the  fulness  of  "  the  power  of  heaven"  streaniing  forth  from  him 
self,  which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he  had  said,  both  nature  and  humanity. 
The  wine  provided  for  the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her 
Son  to  supply  the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  com  ■ 
mand.  Having  recognized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by  the  Im- 
pression which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  aftei 
his  conseci-ation  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She  looked  impatiently  for 
tlie  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings  sacred,  yet 
demanded  that  "  man  should  deny  father  and  mother"  when  the  cause 
of  01 OD  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  his  own 
mother,  and,  conscious  of  his  Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke 
the  request  thus  made  to  liim.^nd  the  feelings  which  prompted  it, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  Iwar  w  not  yet  come  ;"  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  Our  wishes  lie  apart.  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made  sub- 
servient to  earthly  aims  and  motives.  My  acts  obey  a  higher  plan  and 
loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of  them  has  its  appointed 
lime.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing  myself  in  my  Messianic  dig- 
nity, by  miracles  apparent  to  all  eyes,  has  not  arrived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  gradually  from 
his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as  Mary  wished, 
at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accustomed  to  take  from  his 
words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered,  sho  probably  understood  that  her 
wish  would  be  met,  so  far  as  the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  her  ovm.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing 
was  done,  but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  re- 
veal his  Messianic  glory  to  all  eyes. 

As  for  the  cliaracter  of  the  miracle  itself,  we  cannot  place  it,  as  somt. 
do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.     We  conceive  it 
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thus  :  He  brought  oat  of  water,  by  his  creative  energy,  a  substance 
(wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product  of  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  of  human  labour,  water  being  only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors ; 
and  thus  substituted  iiis  crcativt,  [  f        ri  us  natural  and  artificial 

processes.     But  we  are  not  jus  lii  d  f  n  ig  that  ibe  water  was 

changed  into  manufactured  viiu  1  h  I  his  direct  agency,  he 
imparted  to  it  powers  capable    f  p    d  1     same  effects ;  that  he 

intensified  (ao  to  speak)  tiie  po\  f  o  those  of  wine.*     In- 

leed,  this  latter  view  of  the  rail     I  f    m  b  tter  to  its  spiritual  im 

port  than  the  forraer.t 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  th.o  final  cause  and  moral  bearing^ 
of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended,  by  thus  exhibiting  his  glory, 
to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in  his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  import 
rather  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  his  mora!  self-revelation  as 
a  whole ,  bj  inquiring  how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected 
and  illustrated  m  thw  single  aet. 

While  m  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  ascetic  pieachei  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist,  Now,  however, 
in  the  ^e^y  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  but 
mingling  m  the  social  life  of  men,  he  enters  into  all  human  interests, 
shares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
severe  legabsra  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  per 
forms  his  first%mra<.le  to  gratify  a  social  want.  Thus  ho  sanctifies  con 
nexions,  feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on  such  an 
occasion  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Christian  Ethics, 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human  relations  the  image  of  Christ  as 

*  I  would  be  pleased  to  believe,  if  I  ooold,  that  the  view  here  taken  bad  M  old  eccleai 
flstical  authority  as  the  late  BaiimjortiB-CrHsias  suppoaes  he  has  found  for  it,  in  the  ancienl 
hymn  "  De  Epiphania  Domini"  {Danid,  Thasaaros  HymnoloBious,  i.,  p.  19) :  "  Vel  hydriia 
plenis  aquavini  saporem  infiideria."  But  the  word  soporem  can  harilly  be  made  emphatic. 
In  the  eense  of  the  hymn,  the  words  "  viai  saporcm  infundere"  probably  mean  ncthiflg 

t  Compare,  as  analogias,  the  mintral  springs,  in  which,  by  natural  proeesaea,  new 
powers  are  given  to  water;  and  the  ancient  accounta  of  BpriDgs  which  seat  forth  waters 
lika  wine— mtoxicating  waters:  "HoAAoxoS  J* dirf  i/iiirai  a\  tihtianiianfai  «aJ  ii/n.iiiiTTi/«i,  iSj 
^  vcfX  amp\ay<itmv,  ir))i(  fpi  *mi  roSt  iyTCfofimt  iwoidrttv  irOasiirTaI."—AChe'iiBiis,  Deip.,  ii.,  5 17, 13 
Of  another  water  says  Theopompai,  "  'oi£  riimiras  oW  iieSaanenBai,  naBi  nal  mis  tbv  rfvot." 

I  The  BuppositioQ  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  by  soma  one  of  Alesandrian  ednca- 
tion,  wiSi  a  tendency  to  Gnosticism,  is  refuted  by  this  narrative.  Sneh  a  man  wonld  never 
liRve  assigned  sHCh  aa  object  and  such  a  scene  for  Christ's  lirst  miracle.  Such  a  one 
could  not  have  invented  Mid  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  "  roler  of  the  feast"  the  clumsy 
JBSl  which  he  uttered  [John,  ii,  9),  (although  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it,  and 
.'nfer  that  the  gnesta  were  nearly  dmnh).  Any  one  writing  a,hiBtory  of  Christ  apok). 
getically,  and  with  a  view  to  eaalt  his  character  according  to  the  tendency  of  those  times, 
would  rather  have  altered  and  adorned  a  true  narrative  of  such  (acta  (if  such  existed)  than 
have  invented  a  false  ono  bearing  against  his  object;  or,  if  he  had  soma  st/mioluxU  memiing 
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stamped  upon  his  self-revealed  life.  But  it  has  a  further  and  a  gi'eal 
symbolical  import :  Christ  employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  sup- 
ports of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  power :  so  it  is  the  peculiaritj 
of  Christ's  Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christ  i  an  ity 
not  lo  destroy  what  ia  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ;  to  en- 
able it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers^^to  produce  effects  beyond  itj> 
original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power  of  Water  into  that  of  Win  - 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Christianity. 


This  first  stay  of  Christ  in  Galilee  after  his  inauguration  a* 
was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training  of  the 
circle  of  liis  disciples  :  but  he  does  not  appear,  in  that  short  time,  to  have 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  There  were  few  so  in 
genuous  in  their  prepossessions  as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many 
against  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth"  could  not  be  removed 
until  they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.  Even  in  this  beginning  of  hia 
labours  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occasion  to  apply  the  Jewish 
proverb,  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  count'ry."* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

rtRST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

PASSOVER. 

^  117.    The  Purifying  of  the    Temple. 

DURING  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.t  On  vis- 
iting the  Temple,  he  found  its  worship  disturbed  by  disorders  which 
desecrated  the  holy  place— a  picture  of  the  general  secularization  of 
the  Theocaacy.l 

'  John.iv.,  44:donbtlee3  referrins  to  this  pericicli  s  supposition  whieli  the  asBotiip  ren. 
ders  probable.  Tfaua  interpreted,  we  shonld  have  John's  teBtimony  that  Clii'ist  had  slready 
sODgbt  lo  appear  an  a  teacher  in  Galilee. 

t  Although  the  pnrifjing:  of  the  Temple  donbtleaa  beloBga  to  an  early  period  of  Christ's 
teaching,  it  is  hy  QO  means  clear,  from  John's  account,  that  Christ  had  not  taught  and 
wttinght  miracles  before;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  addi^ssed  him  rather 
shows  the  contraty. 

t  Here  a  difEcolty  arises !  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  ia  placed  by  John  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  Chriaf  a  miniatty.  during  hia  first  stay  at  Jerusalem ;  hy  the  other  Evangelists  at 
the  eni  of  hia  laboars,  daring  his  last  stay  there.  Unless  the  same  event  tooh  place  twice, 
and  in  tlie  very  ssjue  way  (which  is  hardly  probable),  either  John  or  the  others  amst  have 
deviated  from  the  chronological  oi'der.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  sn  act  implying 
ao  great  power  over  the  prieals,  and  the  tbtong  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was  done  after  hia 
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For  the  cOQvenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished  to  of- 
fer sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple -court,  in  which 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale,  and  money- 
changers were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand  there ;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  existing  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people, 
many  foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  made 
every  thing  subseiTicnt  to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering 
was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against  them.  And 
as  the  general  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy  was  imaged  in  these 
profane  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first  manifested  agaiusfthem  his  holy 
anger.  Threatening  the  tradera  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  be 
drove  them  out  of  the  Temple  ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves, 
"  Take  &ese  tJdngs  hence  /  make  not  my  Father's  house  a  house  of  mer- 
chandise."* 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  caac,  but  also 
contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which  debases  Gou's' 
house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting  up  of  the  scourge  could 
not  have  been  in  token  of  physical  force,  for — apart  from  Christ's  char- 
acter— what  was  one  man  against  so  many?  It  could  only  be  a  sym- 
bolical sign — a  sign  of  the  judgmenls  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fell 
Upon  those  who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy,! 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here,  but  a  proof 
of  the  confident  Bivine  power  with  which  he  influenced  the  minds  of 
men ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impression  of  Divinity,  of  the  power 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the 
slumbering  conscience.  Origen,  who  found  many  difficulties  in  this 
narrative,^  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought 

nt  ^e  befjiiiumi;  of  liia  Ubonrs.  On  tba  otfaer  bncd,  lie  would  have  had  more  occsEion, 
sfter  his  trinmphal  entry,  to  avoid  every  Siins;  that  could  occasion  public  disturbance,  or 
wear  the  appearance  of  employiug;  oaiEhly  power.  As  for  the  di^icidty  of  the  tbiug  a£  hia 
opeaiD^  miuistry,  uo  oue  cau  say  whai  influeucel  the  immediate  poiver  of  Grod  migbt  pro- 
dnce  upou  tbe  minds  and  leelioss  of  men.  It  is  certainly  less  easy  to  acconnC  (or  such  an 
enachconism  in  John,  vbose  accoont  is  all  of  a  pie,»,  and  accurate  in  ctan:inalogicBl  order, 
iJian  in  the  otlior  Evanselista ;  the  latter  mijht  natorally  connect  t  fact  Uke  this,  well 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  &e  latt  entry,  which  was  the  only  ona  mentioned  in  tbe  cir- 
cle of  accounts  which  they  compiled.  Accor.LDg  to  John  [ii.,  18),  the  Tews  pat  the  ques- 
tion, ■'  What  sign  shmcesl  Hiim  us  ?"  &c. ;  in  Inke,  ss.,  2,  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "  By  mhal 
authmity  daest  thov,  that  things  ?"  *c.  It  might  be  supposed  that  tliia  last  question  sng- 
geated  the  statement  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  ftere  certain  (as,  indeed,  it  is 
not)  that  in  the  paasage  in  Luke  it  has  this  special  reference  to  the  act,  and  not  a  reference 
to  Christ's  teaching  in  general  at  that  time. 

*  John,  at  most,  alludes  to  Isa,  Ivi.,  7 ;  Jer.,  vii.,  11 :  but  the  other  Gospels  give  direct 
citations.     This  is  aiiother  proof  of  the  originaUty  of  Jolin'a  narrative, 

t  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  inoi!n(iii»of  snch  an  incident  as  iJiis  to  a  man 
af  Aleiandrian  culture  I  Its  utter  repugnance  to  Alexandrian  views  is  shown  by  ite  fact 
tliat  Origen  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  olaections  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrativa. 
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that  if  it  were  to  be  received  as  history*  the  miracle  would,  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of  Ciirist's 
deeds ;  as  in  this  case  hs  would  not  have  had  to  act  upon  inert  and  life- 
less matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable  of  resistance.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  wrought,  precisely  be- 
cause Christ  had  to  operate  upon  men,  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will 
capable  of  resisting,  but  also  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to 
the  moral  and  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
with  conscience,  that  slumbering  consciousness  of  God  which  man  can 
never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by  a  commanding 
holy  power,  in  a  vray  that  is  not  to  be  calculated.  Theie  are  many 
things  in  history  that  must  be  regarded  as  myiJis  by  minds  that  judge 
only  by  the  standard  of  every-day  reality. 

§  118.  The  Saying  of  Christ,  "  Destroy  this  Temple,"  Sfc, — Additional 
Exposition  of  it  given  hy  John. 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  he  could  prove  his 
authority  to  act  thus.  He  gave  them  an  answer,  at  once  reproof  and 
prophecy,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered,  laying  no  pa»- 
ticular  stress  upon  the  specification  of  "  three  days"  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing ;  "  When  you,  hy  your  ungodliness,  which  deseerates  all  that  is 
holy,  have  hroaghi  about  tJie  destruction  of  the  Temple,  Hicn  will  Ihuild 
it  up  again;"  alluding  {according  to  the  mode  of  conception  every 
where  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  a  common  basis 
in  both ;  the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
b,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction  ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  entiie 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with  the  Temple  it-elf  The 
Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  identical  in  Judaism  and  m 
Christianity  it  there,  in  a  form  particular  and  typical,  here,  m  a  foim 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages. 
As  Christ  is  conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  he 
raised  up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  he  acts  upon  this  consciousness, 
as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of  those  labours 
which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  spiritual  one. 

But  what  a  glance  itito  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to  foretell 

*  Origin,  however, 
Jnhn,  more  GJmplj'  fhs. 
they,  of  (ae  buyers  also. 

t  Joat  as  Ihe  "Hoase  of  God"  (Heb.,  iii.,  2-6]  is  made  the  same  in  bot 
the  later  one  tolfills  the  law  of  iLe  olfler.  I  cannot  see  any  force  in 
(Stnd.  u.  Krit.,  M3C-,  i..  Jar).    TVe  *°ivaV  is  already  implied  in  the  tytlf 
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not  only  tlie  ruin  of  the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  tiie  Jews — the  dissolu- 
tion of  tlieir  worship  being  necessarily  identified  therewith — but  also 
the  erection  of  the  spirituul  Edifice  that  was  to  take  its  place;  to  pre- 
dict in  himself  the  mightiest  achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
at  a  time  when  but  a  few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  him, 
and  even  tliey  had  but  a  distant  dawning  idea  of  wiat  he  intended  lo 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark  words — 
dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark !  An  analogous  meaning  was  con- 
tained in  his  expression  on  another  occasion,  "  Here  u  something 
greater  than  the  Tsmjile;"*  showing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  point  from  the  temporary  Temple  to  the  higher  one  which  had 
already  appeared,  and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  thf 
roui*se  of  hia  labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false  witnesses, 
at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "  J  am  able  to  destroy 
the  Temple  of  God,  and  to  huild  it  in  three  days."\  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
occasion  and  the  true  sense  on  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
and  therefore  attributed  them  entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses. 
It  Is  likely,  however,  that  ijie  testimony  wai?  called^/aZje  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction  on  Christ's 
real  words;  he  had  not  said  that  "he  would  destroy  the  Temple,"  but 
(what  is  very  different)  tliat  its  destruction  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  might  very  naturally  have  felseiy 
reported  the  words,  in  order  to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not 
bear  against  themselves  so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
appear  more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark,  xiv.,  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  vritnesses:  "Iwill  destroy  thi» 
Temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within  three  days  I  will  build 
another"\  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he  would  build  a 
spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one;  but,  probably,  that  he 
could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it  in  greater  glory  by  magic 
(after  the  visionary  representations  of  the  Chlliasts),  or  cause  one  to 
descend  from  heaven.  Even  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevo- 
lently quoted  these  words  against  Christ.  All  this  shows  that,  what- 
ever amazement  the  words  excited,  they  had  made  a  great  and  general 
impression  .§ 

•  See  above,  p.  89.  I  Matt.,  xiri.,  61. 

i  Mark  observes  (liv.,  59);  ■' Bid  ntUh^r  so  did  Ikeir  ii.-itne3s  agree  togetitr," 

}  It  is  B  special  confirmation  of  Jchn's  Gospel  that  ho  alone  gives  the  natural  occasion 

for  the  ntlerancB  of  tliese  words  by  Christ,  and  their  original  fotra.      Slrauss,  however, 

thinks  that  the  original  form  of  the  Bxpreseion  was  that  pat  into  Stephen's  month  by  bis 

oocusefs.  Acts,  vi.,  11 ;  and  that  Che  "  three  days"  were  added  Bnbscqoentlj,  with  rcfcronre 

that  he  quoted  Christ's,  bat  only  that  he  nttored  a  thooght  of  his  ovni,  perhaps  derived 
from  them.    At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  would  have  been  uMnitcd  to 
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Tbe  faithfulness  of  Jalin  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  those  words  of  Christ  from  tie 
words  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttering  them  (according  to  John's  eX' 
pianation),  pointed  to  his  own  body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
Clirist  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  view 
given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following  deepev  import,  viz, : 
"  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a  temporary  place  consecrated  to 
God  ;  but  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting 
Temple  of  God  for  man.  The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  re- 
built ;  but  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine 
Nature,  shall  rise  triumphant  out  of  death. "f 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to  connect  itself 
more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention ;  but  tbe  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing  to  the  "  three  days."^ 

&e  Ihomgbt  sBcribed  to  Stephen.  Tlie  interpolntinn  of  the  words  "  tliree  days"  is  more  ini- 
prcjuble,  as  ueilher  MaCtiien  nor  Mark  eiplain  them  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mocb 
more  likely  thRl  Iha  presenci  of  the  words  led  to  thoir  heing  applied  euhaequently  to  the 
Kaarreelion,  than  that  the  resarreotion  itself  led  to  their  interpolation. 

"  It  may  be  disputed  whether  John's  interpretation  is  iateoded  to  give  the  eiact  sense 
in  which  Christ  nsed  the  words  [or  only  accommodated  Ehem  ic  the  resurrection,  as  is  per- 
liapa  implied  in  the  Bad  verse,  "  Khex,  thtrsfore,  ht  was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  re- 
•nemiered  that  hehai  ssdd  this  vtitt  them,"].  Animtanceofsnch  accommodation,  of  words 
ottered  by  Christ  in  a  sense  diflferent  from  the  original  one,  is  ibnnd  in  John,  iviiL,  B ;  al- 
though, in  this  case,  John  most  have  known  Chat  he  applied  them  difierenCly,  and  was 
glad  to  find  them  admit  sacb  application.  John's  anthority,  in  regard  (o  the  sense  of  tbe 
words  of  the  Master  whom  he  followed  bo  devoutly,  Ejid  wLose  sayinjs  he  preserved  so 
faithfully,  is  necessarily  of  great  weight  i  still,  in  the  explanation  of  special  ospreasiens  [as 
to  tlicir  originfd  import],  the  natural  relations  and  conneiions  might  compel  ns  to  deviate 
rrem  hun.  Nor  would  this  at  all  conflict  with  Inspiration,  rightly  understood,  which  wonld 
only  require  that  tte  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist  should  be  true  in  iMeli;  although 
the  words  might  not  he  appUed  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  Ho  would  none  the  leas 
be  the  prociaimer  of  the  soiote  (toM  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  The  mention  of  the  "  three  days"  (which  cannot,  indeed,  ha  easily  explained,  ex. 
eept  by  tlio  resurrection)  might  have  led  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  who  always  dwelt  with 
peculiar  Ibndness  upon  evety  thing  that  concemed  tbe  person  of  Christ,  at  once  to  think  of 
[lis  resorrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  tbe  Evangalist  is  a  further  proof  against  the 
theory  that  this  Gospel  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Aleiandrian  origin.  It  would  have  ac- 
corded much  better  with  the  taste  ef  that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  grand 
prophetie  bearing,  to  the  building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (the  rait  irtsu/iorwif.  In  place  of 
the  roic  iiiBiiiiij  than  lo  liie  resurrection  of  his  body. 

t  I  agree  with  KHag's  (I.  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modem  objections  to  John's  explana- 
tion, and  also  with  hia  view  of  the  impossibihty  of  connecting  the  two  interpretations 
aigether. 
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§  119    hiteriiew  of  Cftrisi  udh  ^c   I  mm 

(1.)  Disposition  ol  Iho  People  nnd  Phaiisecs  towoids  Christ — DispoBitiono  of  Nio- 

Many  of  the  jie  iple  w  ere  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  hia  first  stay 
at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  pre\aihng  Phinsan,  party  looked 
upon  him  with  an  eje  of  suspicion  they  could  not  openlj  oppose  him, 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed  himself  against  then  statutes  and  tradi- 
tions, but  directed  his  blow^  agaiirst  abuses  nliich  ao  one  dircd  to  de- 
fend. And  e^en  of  the  Phansees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  were 
hypocrites,  governed  only  by  selfish  motnes,  doubtle&s  there  were 
many  whoso  pietj,  lion  over  debased  bj  the  etrois  of  their  entiie  sys- 
tem, was  yet  sincere.*  Such  could  not  remain  without  Divine  impres- 
sions from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ, 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  NicooEMiis.t  To  him,  especially, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  transcending  all  merely 
human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a  Divine  calling.  Beyond  this 
general  impression,  however,  he  had  no  clear  views  of  Christ's  person 
or  mission  ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the 
greater,  because  he  had  participated  in  tie  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of  Messiah. 
Recognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to  apply  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  came  to  him  by  night,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrim,  probably  already  aroused 
against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in 
visible  and  earthly  glory ;  although  he  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 

•  It  is  probable,  in  tlic  nature  of  thinga,  that  althoQgh  the  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  chief 
tnen,  as  a  whole,  were  ill  disposed  to  Christ,  there  were  among  them  individual  snscepti- 
ble  minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find  Jojepi  of  ArimtUhea ;  in  Malt.,  ii.,  18,  a  ndtr;  in 
Mark,  xii,.  3S,  a  scribe,  manifesting  an  intersst  in  bis  Divine  calling,  tuid  from  these  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  groand,  therefore,  Ibr  Straais't  nsser- 
Hon  that  (he  cnse  of  Nicodemns  is  improbable.  Utterly  nnhistorica],  too,  is  his  ossertioo 
(i.,  633)  that  Ihe  accounts  of  rich  and  chief  msn  comiag  secretiy  to  CliriKt  (and  so  of  Nico- 

Eive  Christians,  "that  none  but  the  poor  and  tliiterate  attached  themselves  to  Jesus."  In. 
Bleed  of  being  a  "reproach,"  it  TTSS  the  pride  aad  glory  of  the  primitive  Chuteb  that  the 
new  creation  of  Chrisrianity  began  among  the  poor;  that  the  wise  of  this  world  were  pnt 
to  shame  by  the  ignorant.  There  was  no  indacement,  Iben,  for  anch  invenliona.  More- 
over, this  moJe  of  thmlung  pervades  tho  whole  of  John's  GloBpel;  he  that  oonld  represenl 
JeauB  as  anfolding  bis  highest  trathB  to  a  poor  woman  conld  not  have  been  tempted  to  !B 
vent  a  conversation  between  him  and  a  diatinguishcd  scribe. 

t  Slrauss  strains  hard  to  givq  a  symbolical  and  mythical  meaning  to  this  conunon  Jew 
ish  name,  I^O'^pi  There  is  no  trace  in  the  early  Christian  history  of  mythical  persons 
thna  originating  from  mere  fancy,  n^hontanyhiatorical  point  of  departure.  Only  at  alatei 
period  waa  the  history  of  really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntas-  —  — «  'bw-^jt.I 
Inven^oa  into  fables;  e.  ?.,  Smon  Magus  was  thna  mode  --wtliissl. 
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some  more  worthy  and  spiritual  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  considered 
himself  sure,  aa  a  rigidly  pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  tlie  approaching 
manifestation  of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited  fiom  God 
by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  bis  lips  a  further  account  of 
his  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom.  But  instead 
of  entering  upon  this,  Christ  purposely  gives  an  answer  especially 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  Nicodemus,  and  all  of  like 
mind.*  The  truth  which  ho  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  to 
Nicodcmus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  system : 
"  Except  a  man  he  horn  again,]  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  " 

(a.)  Tho  New  Birlh. 
Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or  descent  can 
entirie  men  to  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  Christ  points  out  an  inward 
condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a  title  which  no  man  can  secure 
by  Ilia  own  power.  His  answer  to»Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all 
men  are  alike  destitute  of  the  Divine  life.  It  was  directed  as  well 
against  the  arrogant  self- righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the 
contracted  externalizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particular 
ism.  It  involves  also  {although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  that  Chrbt  intended  precisely  this)  that  a  faith  like  that  of 
Nicodemus  was  insufficient;  springing,  as  it  did,  frnra  isolated  mira- 
cles, and  not  from  inward  experience,  or  an  internal  awnkening  of  the 
Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the  only  point  from  which  Nicodemus 
Eould  and  must  proceed  in  order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as 
an  outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  concep- 
tion of  it.  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot  see  the  kingdom" 
to  mean  "  cannot  sbare  in  the  visible  kingdom ;"  while  Cbrist  meant  an 
inward  spiritual  "  entering  into"  that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  bo 
founded,  as  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  hearts  of  men.J 

*  An  answer,  too,  entirely  cbaricteriatic  of  Jesns,  and  which  would  not  bave  occurred  to 
one  inventing  this  dialogue. 

t  Or  "from  abavei"  but  I  cannot  prefer  this  reading,  cvco  after  ZfeJc's  argnments, 
"Bomag-aiV  conesfortii  ■vii'Ca" becoming  like  ckiUrea"  (Matt,  xvili.,  3] ;  with  7iii>.iYyaif 
ila.  (Matt.,  six.,  S8) ;  compared  with  the  Xourf  Jv  iraJiiyc«o(af  of  Paul,  We  infer  that  this 
mode  of  enptesslon  belonged  to  the  peculiar  tjpe  of  Christ's  teMhmg,  aa  it  agrees,  also, 
with  his  cxpressiona  (recorded  in  the  Erst  three  Goapela)  in  regard  to  hia  operations  apon 

1  The  idea  of  a  "new  birth"  was  not  nnltnown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind,  although 
its  tme  import  is  only  revealed  in  llie  %ht  which  Christianity  lends  to  Belf-Bcniliny.  The 
»™Bnendm,»e(i(ron^gTirari  of  Seneca  (Ep.  ad  Lucil.,  vL],  wMch  ia  rather  a  rhetorical 
espression  any  how,  applies  to  a  gradual  amendment  8f  character  by  topping  off  separate 
vices,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Chiistiftn  new  birth  is  the  beginnina 
of  a  pmrcss  inhumtm  nature,  which  ia  to  go  on  nntil  the  conaimmiBtion  of  the  kingdom  o( 
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The  more  figure  of  a  new  hirtJi,  in  itself,  would  have  been  iioihing  so 
unusual  or  unintdligihle  to  Nicodcmus ;  he  could  have  UTiderstood  it 
well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of  a  heathen  submit- 
ting' himself  Co  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  other  Jewish 
usages*  But  what  startled  him  was  the  altogether  novel  application 
which  Christ  made  of  the  figure ;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations, 
as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which 
the  learned  scribe  h^  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  Vaevr  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  (question,  and  no  wonder ;  a 
dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always  amazed  at  the  mys- 
teries of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This  first  direct  impression, 
perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  at  the  moment,  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  thing,  and  he  asked,  "  How  can  a  man  be  horn  when  he 
M  old  ?'• 

(3.)  ThB  Birth  of  Witter  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further :  "  Ver- 
ily,  except  a  man  he  horn  of  -water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  ike  kingdom  of  God."\  He  thus  describes  more  exactly  the  active 
principle  (the  creative  agent)  of  the  new  birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
implants  a  new  Divine  life  in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  pro 
ducing  a  moral  change,  a  reversion  of  the.  universal  tendency  of  man, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "water?"\    We  in 

God,  the  new  bitth  in  iadividaala  preparing  tie  way  for  the  neW"  birth  of  a  g-lorified  world  , 
BO  the  Stoic  doctrine  speaks  of  a  itfpioJrjrii  ToAiiysujsfn  jiiv  VKiav,  araoroixsi'iums.  But  this  is 
connected  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  aJtemate  deatmctions  and  renew- 
els  of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  poiDl  of  view  in  Christianily.  'O  rtn 
aafaKurrchnS,  iiy  toiil  WouomBi  hit,  nfira  ri  j-sroi^ro  iml  rd  Miara  lifaKi  mtu'  7J  i^oilln — {An- 
too.  Moiiol.,ii.,  I.)  "He  wki  lires  only  forty  years  and  obeervea  viell,  has  eiperienced 
evety  thing  which  occora  in  the  whole  eternity  of  this  ever-renewed  process." 

•  Strauss  UiinlLs  (p.  701)  that  the  way  in  which  Paol  qsbs  the  eipression  "  a  itevi  crea- 
tion" (2  Cor.,  v.,  H  ;  Gal,  »i.,  15),  withont  esplaining  it,  implies  that  it  was  in  conunon  use 
in  Jndaism.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  bnt  rather  see  in  sach  eipressiona  the  new  dia- 
led created  by  Christianity,  which  Patd's  readers  might  he  snpposcd  to  understand.  If 
Slrauss's  view  were  correct,  we  shoold  expect  soch  antitheses  in  Paal  aa  the  following; 
"  Ciroomoision  cannot  develope  a  naw  creation  in  the  heathen,  bnt  leaves  all  in  its  old  con- 
dition; a  new  creation  can  only  grow  oat  from  within,  throogh  faith." 

t  How  different  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  simplicity,  were  from  llielaterdress 
given  to  them,  may  bo  seen  by  comparing  John,  iii.,  5,  with  the  Clenientircs,  Horn.,  si,,  { 
SB:  "liin  11^  aitayiv^S^n  Man  ^tri  iii  Srtiia  irarpi!,  i/^oV,  iyim  meSiiiiTa;,"  &c.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  Irom  John's  Gospel  immediately,  or  from  some  tradi- 

t  It  is  said,  hy  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  later  writer  is  to  be  traced  here,  who  planned 
this  conversation,  half  fiction,  half  truth,  npon  the  basis,  perhaps,  of  an  eailier  narrative, 
and  added  "birth  by  water"  to  "birth  by  spirit,"  in  order  lo  give  additional  antliority  lo 
baptism  in  (he  Chnrch.  But  this  theory  is  contra4icted  by  the  fact  that  bap^m  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  inslilntlon  to  Christ, 
uid  nowhere  says  any  thing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles.  A  writer  influenced  by  an 
nCcleBiastica)  intent,  and  permitting  liinisclf  W  remodel  the  historj-  of  Christ  fmm  snch  a 
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tJibnted  Ihis  combination  to  Cbnst.  Wo  have  no  ngbt,  beoaaaa  of  a  mete  difficulty,  to 
chflrge  snob  a  thing,  even  thongh  intolnntary,  upon  tie  faltbfnl  disciple.  Tbe  whole  turn 
of  John's  feeUngs,  (ho  mystic  element  (in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  ii^  bis  mmd, 
would  alone  have  preronted  biro  from  mailing  any  imticarA  thing  pfominBnC  that  was  not 
made  so  m  the  original  words  of  Christ. 

*  A  Jewish  believer  could  nflderatanJ  lliis,  from  its  nnBlogj  to  aepaiate  impalsea  of  Oie 
^iviiii?  l'^  *:;porienced  under  Judaism, 
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(4.)     Jeeus  iiitiniates  hia  o  ff       <^ 

This  ill  trod  uctioti  prepares  us  to  expe  om  h  ng;  ally  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  conceptionB  of  the  Jewisli  c  le  I  uld  liave  been 
quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely  be  n  abou  o  peak  Df  the  ex 
altation  of  Messiah,  for  that  idea  was  familiar  enough ;  or  even  if  he 
had  been  about  to  apply  that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Mes- 
siah ;  for  this  claim  could  not  appear  very  marvelious  to  Nicodcmus, 
who  was  alreai^y  inclined  to  recognize  hitn  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even  to 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  oulwarJ  letter, 
than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  waa  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendour, 
but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
sufferings.*  This  waa  indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nicodemus, 
plainly  and  in  full  breadth.  Emnloying  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the 
serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wildernesst  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people ;  and,  having  thus  intimated  the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile 
drawn  from  his  own  familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed 
by  hia  own  thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite ;  and  such  a  paradox  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering  Messiah.  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  compaiison  must  have  stimulated  the  mind  of  Nicn 
"iemua^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS  AT  J^NON,  NEAR  SALIM. 
E  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.  ■  But  it  is 

•  See  p.  33,  64. 

t  CoiiE  the  explanation  of  JacoM.     [Stgd,  a.  Krit,  1S25,  pt.  i.} 

J  TliB  worda  of  Christ  end  with  ver.  15,  we  think.  Nicodemna  had  the  goad  in  hia  mind, 
enough  to  wako  him  out  of  hia  epiriCnal  slumber,  nod  urge  him  to  deeper  thoaght  apon  the 
tmilh,  partlj  clear  and  pardy  obseure,  to  which  he  had  listened.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
therefore,  JesQs  would  not  be  likely  to  add  any  thing  further.  The  verses,  16-ai,  have  al 
together  the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  fmm  the  fullness  of  his  heart 
and  aiperience.  Ho  has  seen  the  working  of  tho  Gospel,  and  the  judgments,  loo,  which 
attend  its  proach'is,  ardhe  records  them,  John's  Gospel  is  it  ffleetiaa  from  the  history  oi  . 
the  Gospel,  made  with  a  definite  purpose;  he  begins  it  with  a  reflection,  and  he  frequently 
interrnpta  the  narrative  with  a  course  of  reflection,  aa  appears  to  na  lo  be  the  case  in  tho 
passage  under  consideration.    Verae  16  takes  up  and  repeats  Christ's  closing  words  in 
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certain  that  he  went  directly  thence  to  ^non,*  near  Salim  (Salumias),  P. 
part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  theatre  of  John  the 
Baptist's  labour.  Here  be  probably  spent  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He  may  have  had  two  objects  in  this, 
viz.,  to  continue  the  training  of  hia  disciples  more  uninterruptedly,  and 
also  to  mate  use  of  the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  afforded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  latter'a  sepa- 
rate labours  has  already  been  mentioned .t 

§  120.  Jealousy  of  John's  Disciples. — Final  TestiJiiony  of  the  Baptist. 
— His  Imprisonment. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no  other  master  but 
their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough  of  his  spirit  to  know  that 
Jie  was  to  give  vray  before  the  higher  one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ 
■obtained  his  first  disciples  by  John's  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having 
no  desire  themselves  to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive 
to  understand  that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that 
Christ,  who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  pf  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when  they 
mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them,  "  Do  not  wondei 
at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  man  can  usurp  what  Heaven  has  not 
granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can  transcend  the  limit  appointed 
by  God.  Christ's  influence  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men 
would  not  join  him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  him,  what  I  could 
never  bestow.)"  Ho  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  never  an- 
nounced hiToselfta  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as  the  Fore- 
runner :  "  J  said  I  am  not  tlie  Christ,  hut  that  I  am  sent  hefore  Mm." 

It  is  to  he  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  histor- 
ical position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here  appeal  to  his  private 
declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  made  to  individual  susceptible 
disciples,  but  only  to  his  continuous  public  testimony.     The  jealous 

verse  IS,  and  txplains  them,  as  the  fip  tUmoasly  showi.  The  DiRrks  of  a  cliange  in  the 
speaker  seem  to  ma  very  evident.  It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  Jolin  not  to  mark 
Boch  transitions  Tery  disSnctly ;  allhongh,  of  courae,  be  could  never  intend  to  intermix  his 
own  words  with  those  of  the  Saviour. 

'  t  J'J?,  a  name  derived  from  1'j?  ["ajUacs  abounding  msoaftr''),  John,iiL,  23.  Bnae- 
Diaa  {OnOTUBSlikcn^  says  that  such  a.  place  was  sdll  pointed  ont,eisJitEoman  miles  aonaisf 
Boythopolis,  near  Salim  and  tlie  Jordoji.  (Hicion.,  0pp.,  ed.  Vallars,  iii.,  Ifi3  ;  Rmeninalkr, 
Handb.  d.  Biblieoh.  Alterth.,  ii.,  B,  133;  RoMnsca's  Palestine,  iii.,  332.)  This  suits  the 
place  doaoribed  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria-  If  it  appear  strange  that  tho 
Baptist  should  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  belonged,  as  a  border 
town,  to  Jadea;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  fonnd  it  necessary,  in  order  lo  avoid  perseca- 
tion,  to  betake  himself  to  Ihia  ont-of-the-way  corner.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  more  liberai 
tendency  of  mind,  he  had  no  scruples  about  abiding  oa  the  borders  of  Samaria. 
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Epirits,  therefore,  may  never  have  had,  from  the  hpa  of  their  master, 
any  /luch  special  direction  to  Christ, 

But  he  added,  "  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I  have  led 
the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bridegroom  (the  Mes- 
siah), to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil  her  hopes.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."* 

In  uttering  these  words  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  "When  he  returned  to  the  other 
aidfe  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  in  PerEea,  succeeded  in 
iayi.ig  hold  of  him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  no  respect 
for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  oifended 
the  tetrarch  ;f  and,  by  oi'der  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  pris- 
oner to  the  border  fortress  of  Macheerus.J 

*  Joha,  iii.,  30.  Tims  far  the  words  bear  tlie  Btamp  of  the  BaptiBt,  their  meauiiig:  beiDg 
figarafltely  intimated  rather  than  expressed.  But  those  which  follow  |3!-3(1)  are  totally 
different.  The  Evangelist,  haiing  ia  his  own  Christian  experience  so  rich  a  commentar; 
upon  the  words  of  hia  formec  Master,  feels  boond  to  eppi;  iC  in  esplainipg  them.  The  re. 
lation  of  the  Baptist  to  Chciet  sets  aside  all  that  has  been  eaid,  in  later  times,  aboat  some 
imaginary  person's  having  invented,  this  scene  md  tacked  it  on  to  Jdin's  Gospel  Had 
Euch  a  one,  as  Strauss  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in  order  to  oppose  tiie  disciples  of  the  Bap- 
tist (who  kept  alocf  from  Christianity)  by  the  anthorllyof  their  own  master,  he  would  have 

diakgua  between  Christ  and  tiie  B  aptist  hiraselE    The  apocryphal  writings  of  that  period, 

within  anch  narrow  limits. 

t  Josephns  differs  from  the  Grospels  (Matt,  xiv.,  3-5;  Mark,  vi.,  17-20 1  Lake,  iii.,  Ifl-Sft' 
as  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  act ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  done  becanae  John  had 
reproved  biia  Jbr  earning  off  and  marrying  his  brother  Philip's  wife  ;  according  to  tho  for- 
mer, the  tetraruh  waa  induced  by  tear  of  political  distnrfaances.  "  ^dnat  r J  bl  mirMc  ri- 
ftifSv  afiroS  Toit  ivfffJiTniii  fll  M  nirooracEi  nv)  f ffui'  iratra  yaf  {•iitnav  tviiSauiji  rS  kelvm  nfiRflrTa, 
m^t>  rfurrov  iiYeiToi,  itfiv  n  vt^irffav  c^  airDtr  yivla&at,  vpi/XaSiif  Si/aipsiv  ^  /itraSo\vS  yti/opbtji  tii 
Ti  T^ifl'jiaro  i/ijrwiw  (uthmiTv." — (Archieol,,  xviii.,  v.,  j  2.)  Now  fte  character  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, as  historians,  would  not  be  affected,  if  we  adroit  that  they  followed  the  popular  re- 
port, even  thongh  incorrect,  as  the  matter  had  no  cozmeTion  with  their  immediate  object 
But  the  difflcnlty  is  cleared  np,  and  a  better  insight  into  the  natnre  of  the  case  obtained, 
by  the  supposition  that  Josephna  ga^e  the  ostemibk,  and  the  Evangelists  the  real  and  se- 
cret reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not  claim  to  be  Messiah,  aodejthorted 
the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  relations  of  hfe,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
fears  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  &om  John's  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins- 
It  is  a  further  proof  of  his  personal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only  imprisoned,  but  iiUed 
him.  History  afibrds  many  instances  in  which  faithful  witnesses  to  the  tmth  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  craft  of  priests  or  women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

X  Supposing  that  John  appeai'ed  in  public  abont  sis  months  before  Chris^  and  that  ha 
was  imprisoned  abont  the  same  length  of  time  after  Christ's  first  Fassorer,  bis  whole  uub 
fie  ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

3B8U8  BETUENS  THROUGH  SAMARIA  TO  GALILEE.— THE  SAMARITAN 
WOMAS.     (John,  iv.) 

THE  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than  they  had 
been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was  found  that 
his  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater  attention  than  John's 
had  done.  He  detennined,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  c'oun- 
try.*  Galilee  offered  a  safe  abode  ;  and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soil 
for  his  instructions  would  probably  bo  found  there,  as  deep  itapres 
Bions  had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  attending  the 
Passover,  by  his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.  He  took  the  shortest 
roai3 — three  days'  journey — to  Galilee,  tlirough  Samaria ;  and  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new  revelations,  and  among 
whom  no  political  perversions  of  the  Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found, 
as  among  the  Jews. 

5  121.  Imj)reuio7is  made  upim  the  Samaritaa  Woman. 
In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn,  had 
passed  away.  It  was  in  seed  time,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Sichem.  Fatigued  with  travelling,  he  stopped  to  refresh  him 
self  about  middayt  at  the  ivell  of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  ftw  he  bad 
sent  bis  disciples  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions ;  not  without  the  inten- 
tion, probably,  to  elevate  them  above  the  Jevrish  prejudice  which  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a 
poor  woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comesj  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the  occa- 
flion  (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity  to  fulfil 
his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth.§ 

*  Here  is  the  occasion  of  Matthew-a  stalcmcnt,  Matl,,  iv,.  IS.  Bot  as  the  &gt  tbres 
Gospels  only  speai  expressly  of  Chrisl's  imt  joamey  (see  p.  155],  no  distinction  is  made 
between  his  stay  in  Galileo  hejere  and  o//er  his  first  journey.  Hence  arose  lie  mistake 
ss  to  the  lime  of  John's  imprisonment,  to  correct  which  error  intho  tradition  probably  John, 
iii,,  24,  was  intended. 

t  That  IraveliDg  could  be  conCinned  nntil  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
lata  in  antomn.  %  This,  too,  conld  not  have  been  done  at  that  hoar  in  snmmer. 

{  Here  is  another  refutation  of  the  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian  or%in  to  this 
Gospel  A  man  trMned  in  tiiat  school  would  have  been  as  little  disposed  as  a  Jewish  the- 
ologian of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesus  a&  oonversing  wifli  a  poor  woman  and  displaying 
to  her  the  prospect  of  a  new  future  of  reUgious  developetneut !  But  it  was  perfectly  in 
Keeping  willi  the  character  of  Him  wlio  thanked  God  that  "  what  had  been  hidden  fron. 
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Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  ber  condition  and  culture,  he  mads 
nse  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by  the  occaBion  ["  If  thou  hnewest  the 
gift  of  God,  and  toko  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee,  '  Give  me  to  drink,'  thou 
wottldst  have  ashed  ofkitn,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  awier"]. 

Xhe  figure  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet  unspirit- 
ual  mind  a  longing  for  the  precious  possession  thus  intimated,  before 
she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  ["  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst :  it  shall 
he  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  ^i/e"].  How 
joyfully  must  she  have  heard  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which 
one  could  always  carry  with  bim,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary 
with  constant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw !  And  so,  under  this 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he  had  come 
to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  tbirst  of  the  soul,  and  is,  for  all 
who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life  flowing  onward  into  eternity ! 

After  thus  exciting  h  m  d  d  ire  for  the  miraculous  water,  of 
which  she  could  as  yet  f  m  jua  nception,  be  breaks  off  without 
giving  her  further  espl  f     1  at,  at  thSt  time,  she  could  not  be 

made  to  understand.  H  m  h  onversation,  first,  to  make  her 
look  within,  as  self-kn  wl  il^      1  an  prepare  us  rightly  to  appre- 

hend Divine  things ;  a  d,  dly         atisfy  ber  that  he  was  a  proph- 

et by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of 
which,  as  a  stranger,  be  could  have  known  nothing.* 

%  122.  Christ's  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  the  Jews  and  that 
of  the  Samaritans. 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman  recognized 
him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  have  supposed  that  a 
higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  be  had  uttered,  enigmatical  as  it  yet  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for 
her  to  question  him  further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  subjects,  and 
thus  elicit  from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fraugbt  with  deeper  interest  to  ber,  than  that  which  formed 

tli9  wise  had  been  revealed  unto  bahes,"  and  who  hod  eome  to  break  down  all  barriers  that 
separated  men,  aJid  to  glorify  hujaan  nature  even  in  the  form  of  woman! 

•  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  he  requested  the 
woman  to  call  "her  kmband"  (John,  ii.,  16],  had  the  full  and  supemaCorol  knowledge  of 

dnce  her  to  speai  of  her  courae  of  life  with  csndonr;  or  whether  he  had  not  that  knowl- 
eiga  at  the  moment,  and  really  wished  her  hosband  to  come,  in  order  to  open  a  commoni- 
catioQ  with  fiie  Samaritanfi  ;  60  that  the  final  tnm  of  the  coaveraaljon  was  different  from 
what  he  had  espected.  We  are  not  aoqnainted  with  the  laws  nnder  which  the  beams  of 
snpernataraj  knowledge  broke  forth  from  the  aoul  of  Christ,  nor  with  tho  relation  between 
oiternal  occaiiottx  and  the  internal  developement  othis  higher  knowledge.  Andthcrafora 
we  oannot  any  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that  "  she  bad  no  husbsJid,"  oscited  Iba 
streanrinj  ibrlh  of  the  Divine  light  wilhiii  him  or  not 
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the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jows  and  Samaritans,  and  which 
was  sug;geated  to  her  by  the  very  spofon  which  they  stood,  Mount 
G-erizini  itself  towering  up  juat  at  hand  ["  Ovr  fathers  worehipped  in 
this  mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  t7ie  place  where  men 
ought  to  worjAip"]. 

The  answer  of  Christ  baa  a  two-fold  reference  :  one  to  the  existing 
stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of  the  woman's  c^ues- 
tion ;  the  other  alluding  to  (he  higher  stage  of  the  Theocratic  devel- 
opement  which  he  himself  was  about  to  introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (v.  28)  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
"  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  because 
they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of  revelation  that  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  worship  God  intelligently, 
since  they  Tiave  recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men  ; 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  God's  revelations. 
Terusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  from 
Jerusalem  the  Redemption,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to  a  higher 
sphere,  waa  to  spring  up." 

§  183.  Tlbc  WorsJiip  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerasalem  waa  only  preferred 
in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  como  foilh  there,  and  that  the  su- 
periority would  cease  at  the  time  of  its  coming  forth.  He  had,  tlien,  to 
describe  that  higher  era  before  whicn  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  would  wholly  cease ;  "  T7ie  hour  comeik,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
tn  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  mch  to  worship  him  .■  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  who  worship  him  m,ust  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  To  the 
worship  of  God  as  previously  conceived — the  sensuous,  external  wor- 
ship, confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place — Christ  opposes  a 
woi-ship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  being.  The  true  worship  of  Gon,  as  Spirit,  can 
only  spring  from  Divine  afSnities  in  the  Spirit, 

And  such  worship  can  only  be  "  "Worship  in  the  Truth ;"  the  two  are 
inseparable  ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit  be- 
fore it  can  utter  spiritual  worship — Truth,  the  Divine  element  of  life, 
the  link  that  binda  the  world  of  spirits  to  God,  their  original.  As  wor- 
ship in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to 
isolated  outward  acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  ia  opposed  to  tJiat  which 

•  This,  of  oourae,  is  only  said  otdedwely,  with  refcrenoe  to  the  Btsnd-poiQt  of  the  Jew 
ish  nation  ;  tul^eclitd^,  applied  to  irdividaals,  ic  would  only  be  Irao  cf  Ihoee  wiio  corr» 
■pond  in  spirit  to  the  definition  that  foUowa. 
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adheres  to  sensuous  types  and  iinagea  that  only  yeil  the  truth.  And 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  arc  in  com- 
munion of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

Christ  used  the  words,  "  the  time  cometh,  and  is  ft<yw,"  because  the 
true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself;  and 
because  be  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which 
it  was  to  develope  itself  in  them,  and  through  them  ai  all  mankind. 

5  124.  The  Spiritual  Worship. — lis  Bearing  upon  Practical  Life. 
CI  r  St  u  ered  here  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing  only  upon 
knou.1  Ag  but  one  eminently  practical,  and  including  in  iieelf  the  whole 
vork  wh  1  1  e  was  to  accomplish  in  humanity.  The  sages  of  both  the 
East  a  d  t!  o  "West  had  long  known  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spir- 
ual  bu  1  ey  behevod  it  impossible  to  extend  sucb  worship  beyond 
the  nar  o  y  c  rcle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative  minds ; 
nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it  for  themselves.  They 
sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only  spring  from  Life,  and  was  in 
this  way  to  become,  not  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  com 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  gave  the  true  Idea,  but  realized 
it.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relation  to  God,  through 
which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  worship  is  imparted  to  their 
whoie  life.  He  made  the  Truth  which  he  revealed  the  source  of  life 
for  men  ;  and  by  its  means,  as  spirits  allied  to  Goo,  they  worship  him 
in  Truth.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Divine  life,  by 
appropriating  Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  irulh. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  communicated  to 
men  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  develope  itself  in  the  re 
flcotive  consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
life ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to  learn*  the  full  import  of  tbo 
words,  "God  is  Spirit."! 

How  has  the  lofty  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this  saymg 
of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it  as  an  isolated 
expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Christian  Theism  and  with 
the  whole  Divine  process  for  the  developSment  of  Christian  life,  by 
those  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly  intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheists 

"  The  hiotory  of  rcligiona  opinions  in  tlie  first  three  centuries  affonia  most  vivid  prool 


t  This  great  trath,  rightly  ondersCood,  wis  closely  connected  with  fiie  moral  and  religion! 
wents  of  the  SsmHritans,  as  represented  hy  the  woman.  The  natnral  order  of  this  oon- 
vematioD,  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  Christ's  words — so  free  from  the  diifnsenesa  charsc- 
leiiilic  of  intentional  imitation — is  a  strong  proof  of  its  originality. 
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who  have  dreamed  that  they  could  incorporate  them  into  theit  Jis 
cordaat  systems  by  their  spiritual  FeticAism,  which  substitutes  the 
deification  of  an  Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  Goo  as 
Spirit!  The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-sided  mtelleclualum  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered  this  grand 
truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to  an  ignorant  and  un- 
c'iltivated  people:  For  all  men  alike,  the  Highest  must  spring  from, 
life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

\  135.  Christ's  Glances  at  the  future  Frogrcss  of  Ak  Kingdom,  and  at 
his  own  Death. 

AAer  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Messiah  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  ihe  city  to  tell  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen  came  out  in  throngs  at  her 
call.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  disciples  had  returned,  and  found 
theirMasterjust  closing  his  conversation  with  the  woman;  and,  although 
both  surprised  and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion 
or  subject  of  the  convereation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions  they  had 
brought.  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughta 
that  occupy  hira;  the  work  of  hia  life  is  before  him,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a  human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others, 
even  beyond  the  Hmits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman 
is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  G-od.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching ;  the  seed  is  already  germinating.  Ho 
replies,  iherefore,  to  his  disciples,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  which  ye  know 
not  of.  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit.) 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  tofnish  his  work  (to 
BOW  the  seed  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men)." 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
ihe  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude*  from  the  face  of  Nature  before  them. 
Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the  peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile 
valley,  busily  sovring  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans, 
thronging  fi-om  the  town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the 
disciples,  "Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  this  seasonof  the  year, '  There  are 
yet  four  months,  and  thai  chmetk  harvest  V^  So  it  is,  indeed,  in  the 
natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  seed  is  jiist  sown,  and 
already  the  harvest  appears.  '  Lift  up  yov.r  eyes'  (pointing  to  the  ap- 
proaching Samaritans),  '  and  see  how  the  fields  are  already  whitening  to 
the  harvest,' " 
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A  profound  glance  into  the  soiil  of  Christ  and  the  secret  connexion 
of  hia  thoughts  is  now  openeii  to  us*  He  cannot  utter  this  prediction 
of  the  glorious  harvest  that  ia  to  follow  the  seed  which  he  has  sown, 
without  the  mournful,  though  pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to 
see  its  gacheritig.  He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest-home; 
nay,  his  death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  (Aey  shall  reap  what  ho  had  sowed  ;  but  that  he  shall  rejoice 
with  them  ["  That  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
together.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  lahour"^^ 
Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the  only  announcements  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  that  Christ  made  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry.^ 

5  126.  Subsequent  Stale  of  the  Samaritans. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained  two  days  with 
Ihem  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee.  We  have  no  informa- 
tioQ  as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his  first  labours  among  that  peo- 
ple ;  perhaps  it  was  the  source  of  tlrat  religious  awakening  among 
t!iem  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.,  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed 
sown  by  Chiist,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  timo  of  his  stay, 
was  not  afterward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  wont  to  Sa- 
maria ;  many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts  and  felse 
prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  manifestation  of  Di- 
vinity was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  Tho  unsophisticated  Sa- 
maritans believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  and  hia 
appearance,  without  any  miracle ;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
minds  bad  been  debauched  by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  moat 
striking  miracles  were  requisite  to  i-estore  them. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHRIST'S  FIRST  GENERAL  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 

§  127.   Christ  heals  the  Nobleman's  Son. — Chooses  Capernaum  Jbr  hit 

Abode. — Healing  of  Peter's  Wife's  Mother. 
/~VN  his  arrival  in  G-alilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.    (John,  iv.,  46.) 
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((JauiXiKO^)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  Legged  bim  to  go  down  to  Caper- 
naum anil  cure  his  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Distress  drove  thia 
man  to  Christ;  although  he  might  (if  he  had  chosen),  perhaps,  have 
received  Divino  impressions  before.  He  prohably  was,  at  first,  among 
the  number  of  those  who  verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "  a 
prophet  is  without  hiinour  in  his  own  country."  The  Samaritans  be- 
lieved, because  of  their  iiiward  wauts,  and  of  the  inward  power  of 
Divinity;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible  mira- 
cles and  material  blessings.  To  thia  must  we  refer  the  words  of  re- 
proof uttered  by  Christ  before  lie  granted  the  man's  prayer ;  "  Eaxe^t. 
ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe."* 

Having,  by  the  miracle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new  and 
favourable  impression  npon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum,  he  chose 
that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  mmistiy.  Here  he  taught  in  the  syna 
gogue,  and  healed  the  sick  It  happened  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that 
when  he  left  the  synagogue  he  went,  attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the 
house  in  which  Peter  hved,  with  his  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  fever.t  Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dinner.^  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house  (the  ru- 
mour having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  town), 
sich  persons  were  brought  in  from  all  sides ;  not,  howeVM,  until  aftei 
sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day 
die  people  strove  to  prevent  hia  departure,  but  he  told  them,  "  I  must 
preack  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,  fir  therefore  am  I  sent." 

§  128.  Christ  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth. — His  Life  ii  En- 
dangered.    (Luke,  iv.,  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Christ  went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of  his  gieat 
deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  tkey 
had  known  him  as  a  very  different  person  from  what  fame  now  pro- 
claifned  him  to  be.  Hfe  took  the  scroll  of  the  prophets  that  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and,  Divinely  guided,  opened  it  at  Isaiah,  !si.,  1.  We  may 
infer  from  the  words  of  this  passage  that  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  prophetical  Jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  bo  the  promised  one 
that  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  hia  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage,  and 
longed  for  no  deliverance;  they  knew  not  of  their  blindness,  and  asked 
not  to  he  healed.     Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  w 
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of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore,  although  his  words  luaiJe  an  im- 
pression, it  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man 
whom  they  had  known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of 
power  was  soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  "  How  comes  it  that  auch 
a  man  should  do  auch  gi'eat  things  V  Incapable  of  appreciating 
the  heavenly  gifts  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there  as  he  had  done  at 
Capernaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fandamenta!  principles  on  which 
Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  tliis  sort.  He  could 
do  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe.  Slaves 
to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  he  might  do ;  and  he  refused  them 
with  a  rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  unbelief: 
"  Ye  toill  surely  say  wnto  me  this  proverb,  'Physician,  heal  thyself;' 
jekatsoevei-  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  coun 
try."  He  then  quoted,  with  special  reference  A  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
which  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  af  Galilee, 
"  A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country  ;"t  and  illustrated,  by 
examples  fro:n  the  Old  Testament  (in  opposition  to  their  contracted  ar- 
rogance), tho  truth  that  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  ap- 
plication of  miraculous  gifts,  s.cta  Jreely  ;  so  that  they  could  not  extort 
a  miracle  by  their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should 
be  wrought.     Ho  came  by  no  moans  to  heal  aU  the  Jevrish  nation. 

At  this  ri'lmke  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  tho  rude  njultitude 
was  enkindled  against  Lim,|  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God  alone 
saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened  him. 

This  i-ejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  disposition 
of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  typa  of  the  rejection  which 

•  See  p.  136. 

t  The  Nazorenea  represent  the  character  of  tbe  wJioIe  Jewish  people.  The  doctrma 
which  Christ  arrayed  against  them— that  God'a  grace  is  not  imparted  nccordiug  to  any 
hamBJi  standard— rontaina  the  gertu  cf  Faul'a  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  which  meets 
eimilar  Jewish  demands. 

I  Luke'a  account  of  this  is  veiy  graphic,  hnt  very  brief  i  manyother  things  may  haie  occur- 
red to  stirnp  tlie  anger  of  the  people.  But  when  we  remember  the  fame  that  had  preceded 
his  coming,  tho  striking  esordinm  with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  however, 
only  to  spsccptible  sools),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  complying  with  their  reqnest,  he  re 
fused  and  rebaked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  conceive  why  they  should  ba 
angry  at  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter,"  now  coming  forward  with  the  pretensions  of  i  prophet 
Their  excited  selfishneBS  now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  false  prophet.  According  to 
Luke's  account,  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  tha  words  he  nt 
terod ;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evanselists  (Matt.,  xiiL,  58 1  Mark,  vi.,  5) 
imply  that  he  wrought  a.  few.  In  this  last  case,  it  m%ht  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  leava 
the  town  inunediately  after  the  aynagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwliile,  something  occur 
red  to  excite  the  people.  It  ie  probable,  however,  that  we  must  consider  Luke's  statemcn 
the  most  definite,  both  in  view  of  the  genoral  principlea  on  which  Christ  wrought  his 
mighty  w-rks,  and  also  of  the  special  relation  in  ^hich  he  atood  to  the  Nazareoes- 
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awaited  bim  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  whnle  nation  from  the 


5  129,  The  Parable  of  the  Sower* — Christ's  Explanation  oftlie  Para 
ble  to  the  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciples. 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in  NoYem- 
ber,  and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
tlie  kingdom  more  widely  among  the  people  of  that  country.  Probably 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to 
this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occasion,  as  he 
walked  by  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  to  offer  Divine  truth  to  the 
gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  parable  suggested  by 
the  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were  sowing  their  fields  around.  He 
exhibited  vividly  to  their  minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  re- 
ceived in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hindrances  with 
whicli  it  is  woflt  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable  (which  refers 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed  by  him)  as  an  isolated 
speecb  ;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  (Mark,  iv.,  3)  that  an  exhorta- 
tltin  01-  warning  to  his  bearers  preceded  it. 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I,)  those  in  whom 
the  word  received  is  unfruitful,  and  (II.)  those  in  whom  it  brings  forth 
fruit.  In  the  first  class,  again,  he  distinguishes  [a)  the  totally  unsus- 
ceptible, and  (i)  those  to  whom  the  word,  indeed,  finds  access,  but  jet 
brings  forth  no  fmit.     Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions, 

I.  The  Unfruitful    Hearers. 
[a.)   The  totally  Unsusceptihle. 
The  seed,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but  remains 
iipon  the  suiface,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds,  correspond?  to 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly  un- 
susceptible, reject  tho  truth  without  ever  comprehending  it  at  all, 

(6.)  The  partially  Susceptible. 
(1.)  The  Stony-ground  Hearers. — Under  the  figure  of  the  stony 
ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers  as  soon,  for 
want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility  of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  im- 
pressions, and  yields  as  quickly  to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations 
aa  it  had  yielded  to  the  Divine  word.     Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife 

Matt,,  Jiii.,  1-9 :  Mark,  iv.,  1-9 ;  Luke,  viii,,  4-8, 
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against  ttio  world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind  just  de- 
Bcribed  never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(S.)  The  Word  Choked  among  Thorns. — The  seed  which  germinatea 
and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that  shoot  up  with  it,  figures 
the  mind  in  which  the  impure  elements  of  worldly  des 
themselves  along  with  the  higher  ]ife,and  at  last  become  strong  e 
to  crush  it,  ao  that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

11.  The  Fruitful  Heareks. 
When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  productive  ac 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  the  fruitfulness  of  Divine  truth, 
when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping 
itself  upon  the  truth-inspired  course  of  life. 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profouudest  truths  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable  !  So  vivid  an  im- 
pression was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the  throng,  that  she  exclaimed, 
"Blessed  is  the  womb  that  tare  thee,  and  the  breast  that  gave  ihee  suck."* 
But  Christ  rejected  tliia  external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  pro- 
phetic warning  against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the 
outward,  which  in  later  times  so  sadly  disfigured  true  Christianity, 
"No,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  Hie  -word  of  God  and  keep  it ;" 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  which  illustrated  the  faithful  re. 
ception  and  use  of  the  Divine  word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of  disciples 
gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explanation  of  the  parable.t 
He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should  remain  no  longer  a  parable  ;t  they 
might  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  only  offered  in  a  veil  to 
the  stupid  multitude.  After  unfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that 
the  truth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  man- 
kind ;  that  they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diffusing  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  thb,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
truthbyafaithfulertiployment  of  the  racans  that  he  had  given  them.  "No 
ntati,  ivhen  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  conereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  puiieth 
it  under  a  bench  ;  but  tetteth  it  an.  a  candlestick,  that  they  which  enter  in 
may  see  the  light.  (So,  also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all 
.mankind,  must  not  be  concealed,  but  diffuse  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known  and  mme  abroad.     (And  he  adds  warningly  to  his  disciples), 

coDDBiiuil  (Matt.,  liii..  18-23;  Mark.  if..  10-S5 ;  tukn.  vu„  9-13.  f  Cf.  p.  105 
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Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  he 
given;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  Mm  shall  be  taken  even,  that  which 
he  SEBMETH  to  have.  {Every  thing  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  truth  is  received  and  put  to  use.)" 

§  13fl.  ParaUe  of  the  various  Kinds  of  FisK  m  the  Net.*— Of  the 
Wheat  and  the  Tares.) 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  surveyed  not  only 
the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he  had  introduced  into  hu- 
manity was  to  develope  itself,  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  but 
also  the  manifold  corruptions  and  hindrances  that  awaited  it.  The  par- 
ahles  in  which  he  illustrated  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  of  the  truth 
were  also  derived  from  [he  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
around  him — the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Geuesareth,  and 
of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its  shores. 

He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  all  who  joined  him  were  iitled 
to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spunous  and  the  true  should  be 
intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  process  of  decision 
which  G-OD  had  reserved  to  him'.elf  To  convey  this  truth,  he  com- 
pai-es  the  kingdom  of  G-od  in  the  process  of  its  develope raent  on 
earth  (which  corresponds  to  the  visible  (  harch  as  distinguished  from 
the  invisible),  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  gooa 
and  worthless,  are  caught,  ind  which  are  only  assorted  after  the  net 
has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  pan  of  his  disci- 
ples, at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom  they  deemed 
unworthy — aiid  certainly  there  was  one  such  in  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion  to  utter  the  parable  of  the 
"  Wheat  and  the  Tares."  Its  object  was  to  warn  them  (and  the  lead- 
era  of  the  Church  in  all  ages)  against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  an- 
ticipating the  Divine  wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the 
Church's  progress  to  one  aim ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifting  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make;  to  teach  them  that  men  have  no 
means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might  cut  off,  as  false, 
some  who  were,  omlb  Ij  flkdn 

The  chief  poin  b    p      bl  1         1  1    th  d  g    - 

minates  and  bring    frthfr         hb  d        d         1  to  am     g     , 

and  both  shooting  up  hhl         dl         fmlk  o 

the  true,  cannot  i     11  b    d  n      d  1  ban         wJ  1 

ture  is  manifested      Tl        h     p  f      mp  1      mp  e 

of  the  seiTants,  who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once. 

"  MaK.,  xiii.,  4T.  t  Matt.,  liii,,  24. 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  individual  trait  that  the  tares  were  sowu 
by  the  enemy  "while  men  slept"  had  any  special  prominence.  If  so, 
it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  bo  watchful; 
implying  that  carelessness  and  indiflerence  on  their  part  may  admit 
false  members  among  the  true.  But  no  such  "exhortation  ia  afterward 
expressed,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes 
that  these  spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  prog- 
ress of  tho  kingdom;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the  colouring 
rather  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

^  131.  C/trke  subdues  a  Storm  on,  the  Sea. — Character  of  the  Act  as  a 
Miracle. — Its  moral  Significance, 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Genesarelh,  of 
contrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the  calmness  of  the  Sav- 
iour's soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful,  not  only  at  the  time,  hut 
as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subsequent  calling. 

On  one  occasion,*  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  i  number  of  his  disciples  and  others,  he  sunk 
into  sleep,  proliably  worn  out  with  his  previous  labours  in  supplying 
the  physical  a=  well  is  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people  While  he 
was  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  destiuction  of 
the  vessel.  The  disciples,  full  of  consternation,  and  alwiys  iccustomed 
to  seek  his  aid  in  distress,  now  roused  him  ftom  sltcp  In  a  iew  short 
words  he  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  "  be  still,"  and  is 
obeyed  ;  a  calm  is  spread  ovei  the  face  ot  nature  He  mildly  rebukes 
the  disciples;  "  Where  is  your Jaiih  f  whit  soit  of  trust  in  God  is  this, 
which  can  so  easily  be  shaken!" 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship,  were  deeply 
impressed  by  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangersf  {for  the  disciples  had 
seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask  such  a  question)  exclaimed, 
"  What  kindof  man  is  this,  that  even  the  elements  obey  him." 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  cannot  be  ex 
pldned  from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men  themselves,  e.  g., 
as  follows.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke  calmly  to  them,  his  com- 
posure quieted  their  perturbed  minds.  A  calm  in  the  elements  en- 
sued ;  and  they  transferred  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  to 
Nature.  Interpreting  the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way, 
they  involuntarily  altered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  afterward. 
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Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the  Divinw 
image  of  Christ  untouched  in  ils  sublimity.  He  that,  on  awaking  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  could  impress  men's  minds  with  such  a  belief,  by 
a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  Son  of  God. 

But  the  theory  cannot  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have  knowa  that 
the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  that  en- 
sued, and  would  not  have  employed  a  deceit  to  confirm  tbeir  faith  in 
his  eovei-eignty,  which,  resting  upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed 
no  such  props  as  this.  He  would  rsither  have  taken  occasion,  from 
auch  a  misunderstanding  (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
his  future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  his 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  hut  of  men'a 
souls ;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers  of  the  world 
could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon  the  general 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set  out.  "Were  an  achieve- 
ment like  this  attributed  to  a  saint,  we  should  be  entitled  to  give  it 
BUch  an  interpretation  as  the  above ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  revealed,  in  the  history  which  we  ha7e  of  his  life,  powers 
adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  paitly,  to  impress  his  sovei- 
eignly  upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before  seen  no 
exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  bis 
power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her  operations  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensible  miracle  was  an  image  of  that 
higher  spiritual  one  which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience 
all  the  ragiag  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

5  132.  TAe  Gadareae  Demoniac." — Christ's  Treatment  of  him  after  trie 
Cure.— Inferences  from  it. 
Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara.  Many 
pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of  swine  abounded. 
A  demoniac, t  who  could  not  possibly  be  kept  chained  in  his  raging 
paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke  hia  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardians, 
was  wandering  about  near  the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  in- 
habited and  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven 
naked  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombsj  of  the  wilderness. 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  28;  Mart,  v.,  1-EO;  Luke,  viii.,  26-39.  5Vo  demoniacs  are  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  perhaps  becauee  Che  demoniac  Epeats  in  ^e  plural  number.  t  Cf.  p.  115. 

t  These  are  atill  to  be  fonnd  among  tlie  mina  of  Om-Keis.  probablj  the  ancient  Gadara. 
(Cf.  Burckhardt,  i.,  426 1  Gesenios,  Anmerknngon,  53S ;  Robinson,  iii.,  63!.)  Origen  mnat 
liave  been  mistaken  [t.  vi.  in  Joann.,  i  24)  in  aayins  that  Gadara  conld  not  be  the  epot 
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i'voli^blj  altracteil  by  the  noise  of  the  lanflitjg,  the  demoniac  ran  to 
rieet  the  passengers  as  they  disernharked ;  having  probablj,  also,  heard 
ot  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we  can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the 
man  vtas  a  heathen,  who  had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews, 
and  tberefoi-e  confounded  Jewish  and  pagan  notions  together  in  his  dis- 
turbtd  cunsciouaness.  So, he  probably  addressed  Jesns  as  "the  son 
of  the  highest  God,"  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense*  The  ap- 
peaiTince  of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he  had  previously 
heiiri3)  afFected  iiim  profoundly ;  the  warring  powers  within  hint— as 
was  generally  the  case  when  Christ's  Divinity  came  in  contact  with 
demoniacs — partly  urged  him  toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him 
bock ;  attracted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  pOwer, 
Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him, 
he  personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of,  God  as 
the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  1  *  (What  would  the  Heavenly,  so  near  us  1) 
Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to 
make  us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us?"t 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has  to  do  with 
o\il  ap  rita  He  directs  his  noids  to  thu  Tnan  seeks  to  get  his  aiten 
invei&aton  t.o  as  to  piepare  the  way  for 
sginnmg,  ho  asks  the  man  his  name  But 
g  his  ovm  identity  with  that  of  the  evil 
It  is  a  whole  legion  of  e\i\  cpints  that 
5iteiates  in  their  person  the  prayer  that 
1  into  Hades  before  then  time  and  per 
iding  tt  a  distance  the  unclean  spirita  are 
associated  with  the  unclea  i  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts  He  then 
beseeches  Chnst  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compelled  to  lea\e  the  maft, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  entei  the  suine  undei  the  notion  that  they 
cannct  exist  except  as  united  to  matenal  bodies 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  facts.  Did  Christ  reallj/ 
participato  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or  was  it  only  subsequently 
.inferred,|  from  the  fact  that  the  swine  rushed  down,  that  Christ  had 

because  tliere  ie  neither  llutie  nor  precipice  nonr;  he  prohs.h1y  looked  for  the  theatre  ef  the 
event  in  ^e  iinroediote  vicinity  of  the  town,  wliioh  by  no  means  followe,  neeeasarily  from 
tho  narrative.  *  Cf  the  wards  of  the  lienlhen  woman,  Acts,  xvi    n. 

t  The  original  form  of  these  words  is  probably  that  given  by  Matthew.  Every  thing 
leacfa  as  to  eoncludo  that  the  demoniac,  impressed  by  tiie  person  of  Christ,  tiddressod  him 
lirst. 

1  Strikingly  as  this  graphic  narrative  bears  the  marks  of  truth,  this  is  stilt  its  obscmre 
point.  Some  Iibtq  attempted  to  clear  it  up  by  ttie  suppositicn  that  the  demoniac  threw 
aimself  npon  the  herd  after  Christ  spoke  te  him.    But  this  is  inconsiatent  with  the  fart* 
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allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  take  possession  of  tliem  1  It  is  cei  taici,  ai 
any  rale,  ttat  they  did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea, 
as  if  driven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  tliem  perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not  bavo  been 
cured  by  ChriHt'e  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and  by  a  single  coinci- 
dence like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  themselves  over  the  precipice. 
Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the  request  that  be  did,  nor  have  be- 
lieved that  the  evil  spirits  had  abandoned  him  at  Christ's  command,  had 
not  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  made  a  mighty  impression  upon 
him  before.  What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Christ 
used  higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine  sound- 


Although  no  detailed  account  is  left  of  what  immediately  followed, 
we  may  yet  conclude,  fi'om  the  result,  that  many  things  oecun'od  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the  preparatory  work  above 
lated.  His  heart  had  been  made  susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influ' 
ences.  The  presence  and  words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects, 
as  we  find  the  man  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that  he 
wishes  to  attach  himself  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every  where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  "go  home  to  his  friends."* 
We  sec  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples,  how  Christ's  conduct  va- 
ried with  circumstances,  and  how  carefully  we  should  guard  against 
deducing  general  principles  from  his  procedure  in  isolated  cases. 
While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  homo  and  family  to  follow  him,  he 
bids  this  man  to  follow  first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been 
reinstated  in  their  natural  rights  within  him ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm, 
to  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac ;  and  to  gloiify  Gon 
among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  mighty 
change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his  own  person.  He 
tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles  not  to  say  too  much 
about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he  commands  to  publish  every 


It  is  not  probaMo  that  a  paroxyam  lilte  this  couM  have  seized  him  after  tlio  impreasion 
which  Christ  had  made  upou  him.  Moreover,  this  csplaoatLon  tfibrda  no  ground  for  die 
natioti  of  the  demoniac  that  the  spuita  had  abaadoDcd  him  for  the  swine,  but  woold  rather 
convince  him  of  the  continuance  of  their  power  over  hun.  In  order  lo  beUeve  the  (brmer, 
he  mast  have  stood  as  a  qoiet  spectator  while  tho  herd  was  violently  driven  into  the  sea 
by  an  invisible  power.  The  analc^y  of  the  notions  of  the  Sme  favonra  Ihia.  In  the  refer, 
ence  to  Joaephus,  before  made  (p.  150),  the  esorcist  bids  the  demon  leave  the  sufferer  and 
enter  a  vesse!  of  water  that  stood  by;  and  his  obedience  ia  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  vessel 
oi  its  OB!it  accord.  So  tlie  swino  mnst  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  oflbrd  any 
proof  that  the  devils  hod  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  the  swiae, 
on  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  conld  h[,ve  been  no  matter  of  snrpriae  to  tlie  swineherd* 
(Mate,  viii.,  37.)  ■*  Mark,  v.  I 
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where  among  his  friends  what  great  things  God  had  wrought  for  him. 
In  this  case  it  was  heathens  (not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  tliis  distracted 
and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and  (chiefly)  heathen  people 
around  wasjear ;  not  the  feeling  then  best  adapted  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But  the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's 
experience  was  adapted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer 
on  the  side  of  liis  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.* 

§  133.  Christ  Returns  to  the  west  side  of  Genesareth. — Healing  of  ike 
Issue  of  Blood.i 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he  found  3 
multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  named  Jairue,  whose  daughter  of  twelve  yearsf  lay  so  ill 
that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed  through  the  throng  to  the 
Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  bourse.  He  arose  to  grant  the 
sorrowing  father's  prayer,  but  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him  through  the  press 
from  hehind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address  him  directly,  but  having 
formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she  tiiought  that  a  sort  of  magical 
healing  power  streamed  forth  from  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  her  malady  simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believ- 
ing confidence,  although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not 


Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,5  and  inquired  who 
it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  for  the  disciples,  and  said 
(very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  ho  probably  did  not  observe  the  woman's 
movement),  "  How  canst  thou  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng,  that  the  people  approach  and  touch  thee !"  But  Christ  re- 
peated his  question,  and  tho  woman,  who  had  not  hefore  ventured  a 
word,  expecting  to  be  discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  pro- 

'  The  nartdtire  does  not  say  whether  this  fouodation  ot  Divine  inowledge  was  ever 
bailt  Bpon  among  them.  t  Matt.,  is.,  18-26 ;  Mark,  t.,  21 ;  Luke,  vliL,  40. 

%  Strams  says  that  thia  a^e  ot  "twdvs"  was  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation  of  the  twelve 
years  of  the  issue  of  blood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  Luke's  state- 
ments are  not  litoraHy  correct  in  both  instances  ;  bnt  even  if  they  were  not,  if  a  round 
number  only  is  meant,  and  the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  of  the  nar 

5  Lake's  account  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in  such  hvely  and 
minute  detail ;  e,  g.,  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  the  repetition  of  the  question,  etc 
Moreover.  Luke  makes  the  eure  immediate  upon  the  touchmg  of  the  garment ;  in  Matthew 
it  follows  tho  words  of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Luke's  eye-witness  had  the  conception 
of  the  mode  of  cure  that  the  woroan  herself  had,  and  so  interpreted  Christ's  words 
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claimed  before  all  what  had  happened  to  her.     Jesus,  kindly  c 

ging  the  trembling  heart,  said  to  her,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  faith  hath 

saved  tliee  ;  go  in  peace."* 

5  134.  Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter. — And  of  the  Widow's  Son  at 

In  the  mean  lime  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jairus  that  his 
daughter  was  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  bo  done,  the  Master  need 
oe  troubled  no  further.!  But  Christ,  not  hindered  by  the  news,  said 
to  the  father,  "Be  not  afraid;  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  made 
whole." 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and  in  what 
sense  did  he  do  it  1  Did  ho  know,  from  the  reported  symptoms,  that 
the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was  going  to  cure  a  fainting- 
fit by  remedies  in  his  possession  1  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  surely 
would  have  guarded  against  exciting  hopes  that  might  he  disappointed ; 
he  would  have  said,  in  words,  that  his  expectations  wero  founded  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  give  no  unerring  certainty  of  cure,  bo  would,  in  mere 
prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  father,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  himself  to  the  Divine 
■will.  In  a  word,  he  could  only  have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine 
confidence  that  he  could,  by  the  power  of  God  within  him,  restore  life 
to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them.  A  throng 
of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he  admits  only  the 
parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  In  the  chamber  of 
death  be  finds  already  gathered  the  minstiels  and  mourners.  "Weep 
not,"  said  he  to  them ;  "  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepelh." 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as  some 
suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  tho  symptoms,  and-  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  consolation  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "  she  is  only  in  a 
trance  resembling  sleep."     But  they  were  equally  appropriate,  if,  with- 

•  The  nan-Ktive  does  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  woman  was  known  to 
Christ,  and  he  heaied  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  onre  was  B  Divine  operation,  inde- 
peDdeutlj' of  him  (a  yftysioc?  cause  heing  laid  out  of  the  ease),  caused  by  the  woman's  faith, 
and  thus  serving  to  glorify  her  trust  m  Christ. 

t  The  discrepancy  between  Lnlie's  account  (viii.,  49)  and  Matthew's  (ii.,  IS,  seq.)  has 
heenmadea  ground  of  objection.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  second  message  is  a  mere 
filling  np  of  Luke's.  A  similar  discrepancy,  as  to  the  aendmg  of  a  message,  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  centurion,  Matt.,  viiL,  S-10;  Luke,  vii.,  6.  Grant  that  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  alike,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  had  been  an  intentional  invention.  But  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity.  In  both  oases,  indeed,  the  mes- 
lagc  is,  that  Christ  Tieed  not  come;  but  tlie  reason  assigned  in  the  one  is,  thai  he  can  help 
tcHhcut  coming,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  Mp  at  alt.  What,  then,  is 
unlikely  in  either?  espeeially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witnesses,  are  foil. 
whila  those  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reports. 
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wit  any  reference  to  natural  symptoms  and  consequences,  lie  meant 
only  to  say  that  this  condition  would  \ii),/or  her,  only  sleep,  as  he  waa 
able  to  raise  her  out  of  it.  The  character  ii^which  Christ  acted,  aa 
well  as  the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  result  rathoi'  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  conditioK  in  which  the  maiden  lay ;  even  though  the  circum stances 
might  make  it  probable  that  this  condition  was  a  trance. 

["jlW  7ie  put  them,  all  um(."]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work  be 
wrought! 

When  the  noisy  mouvtiers  were  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  few 
that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  he  spoke  to  the 
maiden  the  life-inspiring  woids.  He  then  "'charged  them  to  tell  no 
man  what  had  been  done."  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  this  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  him  the  false  reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in 
the  case ;  false,  because  lie  had  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely 
natural  way,  from  a  death  that  was  only  appai'ent.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
ivould  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  how  to  report  the  matter  ;  not  that 
they  should  not  report  it  at  all.  But  he  could  not  have  wished  that 
the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  work  of  Divine 
power ;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless  made  in  view  of  circum- 
stances, especially  in  view  of  the  dispositions  of  tho  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a  miracle 
akin  totheraisingofJairus's  daughter,  which  is  reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  others  who 
had  joined  him  on  tho  road,  he  arrives  before  the  little  town  oi  Nain,^ 
ill  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  the  well-knovm  Endor. 
Near  the  gate  he  meets  a  funeral  procession ;  and  in  the  sad  line  a 
widow,  mourning  for  her  only  son,     In  compassion^  to  her  grief,  he 
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exclaims, "  Weep  not."  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powei  tg  removo 
the  cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
Bootlie  her  sorrow,  inslojd  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to  plunge  her 
deeper  into  anguish. 

§  135.  Doubts  of  John  ike  Baptist  in  Ms  Imprisonment^ — His  Message 

to  Christ,  and  its  Result. — C/irist's  Testimony  concerning  Him. — His 

view  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  Neto  Dispensations. 

John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  prison  for  several  months  in 

the  fortress  Machcerus.    He  was  not  wholly  interdicled  from  intercourse 

with  his  disciploa ;  for  the  fear  of  political  disturbance  from  him  was,  as 

wo  have  seen,f  the  ostensible,  not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his  imprison- 

mcnt,J  he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  obscured 

by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition 

at  the  hands  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.     What 

he  heard  in  prison  of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  lim  look  more 

impatiently  for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  k  ngdom.     The 

delay  of  this  event  might  vei-y  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 

■"is  mind.§     But  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus  remained 

unshaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the  question  from  bis 

own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  He 

that  shovid  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?"|| 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  ihera,  as  proof  of  his  Meesiahship,  the 
miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.^  H&  first 
combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a  type  or  image  of 
the  spiritual ;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual  especially  prominent, 
"  The  blind  receive  their  sight"  (both  physical  and  spiritual),  "  the  lame 
walk,**  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,^  Che 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  iAem."|f 

•  Matt.,  xi.,  3-15 ;  Luke,  vii.,  lfl.-30.  1  Cf.  p.  179,  X  Of,  p.  17S.  $  Cf,  p.  56. 

II  We  have  before  shown  that  tbis  preaappoaca  rather  than  contradicts  Ihe  prenoua 
baptism  and  recognition  of  Jeans  by  the  Baptist,  It  illnstratea,  however,  tiie  metboi^ 
ID  which  the  synoptical  Oospels  were  compiled:  the  aoiljor  of  tbis  itatement,  if  be  had 
known  of  that  previoas  recognition,  could  hardly  iiave  failed  to  notice  it. 

IF  It  by  no  meana  fbllowB,  from  the  narrative,  that  Christ  wroogbt  all  thcso  miracles  ^n 
presence  of  John's  messengers.  Tbey  could  hear  of  them  any  where,  and  see  Ihcir  effect*. 
Nor  is  a  chronologies]  eoonesion  between  the  reanrreclion  of  the  widow's  son  and  this 
message  of  John's  to  be  inferred  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  Lulte  places  them ;  he 
may  have  been  led  to  Ebia  by  Christ's  mention  of  '*the  raising  of  the  dead." 

'"  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  here  to  Isa.,  xsiv.,  S ;  Isi,,  1;  yet  it  is  not  absolately  no 


cessary  ao  to  consider  it.    Nor  are  we  bound 

to  square  the  words  of  Christ  by  the  quota 

^D,  and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates  from 

It  has  been  added  by  another  bond.    A  close 

tt  This  is  to  be  understood  especially  of  spi 

iritaal  death  and  resurrection,  a  sense  whicii 

joins  better  to  the  fblkiwing  clause,  since  it  is 

precisely  by  the  "  preaching  of  the  Gosj^fJ" 

tiiat  the  spu'itual^  dead  ore  raised. 

tJ  The  word  "poM"  toay  be  taken  in  the  : 

ipirilual  aa  well  as  the  natural  sense  here. 
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3  himself  as  the  Measiah,  selectiug  the  spheri!  of  his 
iaboHrs  among  the  poor  in  gooda  and  in  spirit,  displaying  his  relieving 
and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of  it;  the  self-re- 
vealing, yet  self-concealing  Messiah,  who  does  not  offer  himself  aa 
Theocratic  king  visibly  before  men's  senses,  as  the  Jews  expected — 
ail  expectation  which  perplexed  even  the  Baptist's  own  mind.  And, 
therefore,  he  closes  with  the  pregnant  words  of  warning,  "  And  blessed 
is  he  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  me."  (Happy  Is  he  who  is  sat- 
isfied, by  these  signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahship,  and  who  is  not  offend- 
"d  because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

After  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  multi 
tude  around  him,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness'*  to  see  ?  A 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan  J"  To  see  a  fickle, 
changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences  ?  (He  thus  intends  to 
represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge  of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this 
question,  sent  by  his  disciples,  was  m  conflict  with  his  earlier  teatimo- 
nies.)  "  But  perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  soft  and  splendid 
garments  1  Such  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
kings."  A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait  upon 
the  smiles  of  princes.t 

After  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand-point  of  John 
positively.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet,"  and  "  more  than  a  prophet," 
and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner,  the  preacher  of  repentance  pre- 
dicted in  Malachi  (iii.,  1),  who  was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all 
time  before,  had  held  a  higher  position  in  the  developement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Goo  than  John ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  ill  u  mi  nation. f  Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  manifested  king- 
both,  indeed,  are  connecled,  as  It  is  araong  the  poor  ia  worlijly  goods  that  moat  of  [he 
epiritnaliy  poor  are  to  be  found,  i.  e.,  such  es  feel  their  inward  vents  and  crave  o  supply 
ibrthem. 

'  It  is  possible  that  these  words  had  no  higher  meamng,  snd  were  only  osed  to  impress 
the  single  thought  uegatively,  thns;  "Te  muBt  have  gone  to  the  wilderness  to  seek  some- 
Ihing  mote  than  the  wilderness  itself  could  afford  to  you."  But  aa  all  tiiat  follows  refers 
BDtithetically  to  John,  we  infer  that  these  words  also  had  such  a  referonco. 

t  Unless  the  words  haie  this  moaning,  they  appear  to  have  none;  with  it,  they  imply 
that  John's  conduct  had  given  occasion  for  such  comparisons  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have 

%  We  cannot,  in  Matt,  iL,  11,  anpply  rrf-jip/inii  after  Hii^ut ;  the  last  clause  of  the  vorsa 
[brbida  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  orijpnal  words  ;  and  if  it  he  not  a  gloss  in  Luke 
(Tji.p  28),  it  is  only  an  eiptanatory  addition  in  the  statement  itself  The  "superiority"  does 
not  refer  to  subjective  moral  worth,  in  which,  certainly,  Christ  could  pot  intend  to  place  the 
"least"  in  the  Chiistian  Chorcb  above  this  man  of  God  :  bnt  refers  to  advantages  for  ap- 
nrehsnding  the  nature  and  yrosress  of  the  Idngdom  of  God.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
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dom  of  Goi.  {i.  e.,  in  the  Churcli  founded  by  Ohnsl  as  Redeemer),  tlie 
least  amono;  truly  enlightened  Christians  is  greater  tlian  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  importance,  aa  they  define  not  only 
Christ's  view  of  the  stand-po^ot  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

[ti  regard  to  the  first,  we  must  distinguish  wherein  John  was  behind 
Christianity,  and  wherein  he  towered  above  the  prophets.  He  was  be- 
hind Christianity,  because  he  was  yet  pi-ejudiced  by  bis  conception  of 
the  Theocracy  as  external ;  because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Mes- 
siah was  Co  found  his  kingdom  by  sufferings,  and  not  by  miraculously 
triumphing  over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  king- 
dam  was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  but  as 
a  Divine  power,  to  develope  itself  spiritually  from  within  outward,  and 
thus  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  prssession  of  the  world.  The 
least  among  those  who  undeistand  the  natuie  and  process  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  Divme  kingdom  in  conneMon  with  Christ's  redemption, 
is  in  this  respect  gteatet  than  the  Baptiat  who  stood  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  spiritual  eras  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and 
Christ  so  declaied),  because  he  concened  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom in  a  higher  and  more  spuitual  sense  than  they  bad  done,  and  be- 
cause he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  recognized  Him  as  the 
manifested  Messiah 

In  regard  to  tbp  seccnd  viz  the  lelation  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in 
general  to  Christianity  tht.  fact  that  Chti'it  places  the  Baptist  ahove 
the  prophels  who  were  the  vet;  culminating  point  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, and  yet  so  far  bdow  the  members  of  the  new  developement  of  the 
kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most  striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  old  preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  find  the  truth  revealed  by  Mm,  already  developed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  in  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  lim- 
ited and  sensuous  y^rnj  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more,  according  to 
Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
and  in  its  Messianic  elements  especially.  Following  this  intimation, 
we  miisE,  in  studying  the  prophets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the 
ideal  sense,  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  eff'rets  of  John's 
labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of  his  stand-point. 

greatest  of  the  old,  preparHtory  stage  were  less  tlinn  tlie  least  of  Iha  new.      Since  the 
prophets,  who  form  the  point  of  tranaitioa  hetween  the  two  dispell antiens.  occopisd  the 

thti  sania,  with  or  wifiiont  the  word  ipuifS'iiE. 
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"  From  the  days  qf  John,  the  Baptist  until  now*  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
siiff'eretk  violence,  and  the  violent  taJce  it  hyforce."\  (That  is,  "  the  long- 
ing for  the  kingdom,  excited  by  John's  preaching,  has  spread  among 
men ;  they  presa  forward,  striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  strive 
with  their  whole  souls  obtain  a  share  in  it,")  "  And  if  ye  will  receive 
it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come."  (John  ia  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — if  you  will  only  understand 
It — ■spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

%  136.  Christ  shows  the  Relation  of  his  Contemporaries  to  the  Baptist 
and  to  HimaelfX — Tlie  Easy  Yoke  and  the  Light  Burden. — Jewish 
Legalism  contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty. 
The  discourse  which  Chi'ist  continued  to  the  groups  around  bim  is 

especially  important  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  ihe 

"  They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  saying.  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  leept."  The  merry  music  and  the  moujuful  are  alike 
displeasing ;  they  will  neither  dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John 
and  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the 
other.  The  ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  faating 
and  austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  mingling 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  sharing  in  their  human  joys,  was  "  a 
glutton  and  a  wine-hibher."  Yet  "  Wisdom  was  justified  of  her  children," 
was  recognized  by  those  who  really  belonged  to  her.  (While  the 
multitude,  sunk  in  world ly-mindcdn ess  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  Divine  wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  botb 
these  messengers  of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  different  stand- 
points of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  different 
modes  of  life  and  action.) 

•  Tlieae  words  (Matt,  xi.,  12)  obvionaly  preaappoae  that  Juliu'a  latonrs  had  Beaaeil,  ana, 
rf  conrse,  Chat  he  liad  lost  liis  liberty,  Tliis  is  ciioagh  to  refute  the  I] jpetheais  of  SdJeier- 
mocha;  that  he  lenE  the  message  bffore  liia  imprisonment.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  paa- 
E^e  implies  that  John's  era  was  at  an  end.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  words 
iai  tSv  liiispiir 'luKiriiov,  that  the  passage  was  a  later  interpolation,  improperly  pnt  into 
Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  trne,  it  woold  only  affect  the  furm,  not  the  s-ribslantx  of  the 
passage,  and  we  should  have  to  follow  Lube,  Kvi,,  16  (where,  however,  the  words  are  ob- 
vjoDily  out  of  place).    But  it  is  not  true. 

t  Tliese  words  are  expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  earnest  will,  the  stm^le,  and  the  en- 
tire devotion  of  soul  which  ore  requisite  lo  outer  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  All  Ihe 
powers  of  the  spirit,  its  suhmtsaion.  its  efforts,  u-e  necessary  at  aH  times,  to  secure  the 
kingdom  amid  the  reactions  of  the  natural  man,  the  csraa!  mind,  its  selfishness,  its  world- 


1  amid  the  reactions  of  the  natural 

man,  the  cbtobI 

r  spirit  i  but  at  tSiU  time  it  was  es 

peciallj  tlie  worl 

1  te  be  stru^Ied  against.    The  nat 

ure  of  tl^e  cose  i 

'ely  taken ;  the  usaj  lir^iiendi  does 

Df  the  pasaoge. 
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The  discourse  concluded  with  an  cxliortation  to  the  gatlierei]  roulti 
lude,  in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  invited  the  suscep 
lible  souls  among  them  (the  children  of  Wisdom)  to  "  come  unto  him  "• 
and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a  supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  o£  "  heavy-laden"  souls,  with  the  rigid  teach 
ers  of  the  law,  who,  while  tliey  hardened  men's  consciences  wiih  iheii 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and  repelled, 
in  haughtiness,  the  con  science -stricken  sinner,  instead  of  affordinif  hinj 
peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps,  was  intended  to  apply 
not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  Baptist,  who  also  occupied  tlio 
stand-point  of  the  law. 

The  "  friend  of  publicans  and  dinners"  thus  invites  all  who  feel  then 
wretchedness  to  enter  his  coran:  mion ;  and  announces  himself  as  the 
''  meek  and  lowly"  one,  repelling  none  because  of  their  misery,  con- 
Jefcending  to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off  the  load  from  the  weaiy 
»Oul  instead  of  imposing  new  burdens,  and  giving  them  j<iy  and  rest  in 
his  fellowship.  Ho  makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands. 
Obedience,  indeed  ("the  easy  yoke"),  he  does  require;  but  an  obedi- 
ence which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontanoously  from  the  Divine  life 
within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  "  Come  nnto  me  (says  he), 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all  that  sigh  under  the  le^ra] 
yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the  'poor  in  spirit'  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  and  I  will  free  you  from  yonr  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace 
for  which  you  sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  you 
vriil  find  me  no  hard  master,  hut  a  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  yon  shall  ob- 
tain rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden  which  I 
shall  lay  upon  you,  light."t 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  tlie  Jewish  people  is  •  That  the  mof 
jority  of  them  were  dissatisfied  vrith  him,  as  thej  1  ad  1  f  been  with 
the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller  number  of  those  ho  had  e  n-nized 
the  Divine  calling  of  John,  acknowledged  al  ha  f  CI  st,  and 
passed  over,  in  submission  to  the  guidance  of  D  ne  sd  n  f  om  the 
former  to  tiie  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed  a^amat  Christ, 
and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself  was  precisely  that 
which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the  Saviour  from  that  of  the 

•  These  ineomp arable  words,  preserved  for  u!  by  Mallhew  sJooe  (si.,  as^SD),  fitly  con- 
clude the  discourse ;  tbe  interposed  passage  (S0-3T)  was  probably  taken  from  some  othei 
3f  Christ's  addresses  by  the  editor  of  oar  Matthew  (see  hereafter),  and  pialed  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity  to  the  contest. 

t  Here  is  the  germ  of  Paul's  entira  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  contrast  betweao  law  and 
Gospel,  hut  also  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  vi/ioi  ms^ns,  mipum. 
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Old  Testament,  and  also  from  the  peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  Divine  life 
takes  hold  of  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who  shared 
with  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  lifo,  and  sanctified  them 
by  his  presence ;  in  a  ma,i  who  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tei-tainments  of  publicans  and  smncra  Stiiking,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  contrast  between  the  compatatntly  unreslfained  mode  of  life 
adopted  hj  Christ's  disciples  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils 
whom  the  Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  "chools  No  schools  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
deed, before  that  time,  had  traintd  their  pupils  as  Christ  did  his.  "We 
I'.an  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees ! 

5  137,  Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  the  Mode 
of  Life  indulged  hy  Ms  Disdples? — The  Morality  of  Fasting. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  Pharisees 
came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  free  and  social 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples.  They  did  not  confine 
their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own  school,  but  intentionally  add- 
ed that  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  believing  that  the  latter  would  be 
the  more  to  their  purpose,  as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  en 
lightened  tencher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this  question, 
sought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  Christ  himself 
the  principles  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable  to  them  was  founded, 
or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  personally  for  sitting  at  the 
banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  only  made  use  of  their  ques- 
tion ahout  the  disciples  for  a  crafty  blind  to  their  attack  1  The  gentle 
and  instructive  tone  of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certmnly  is 
not  proof)  to  favour  the  first  view.f  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to 
justify  his  conduct,  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  crafty  opponents  utterly  unsusceptible  of  instruction  ?f 

•  Matt.,  is.,  11-17  i  Mark,  ii.,  15-82;  Lnfce,  v.,  33-39. 

t  ThecoHoeationrflnke,  v.,  33  andsi,  if  itbe  the  origbal  chronolc^cal  order,  opposes 
this  Tieur.  In  EhaC  case,  after  Christ  had  caused  the  qaestion  of  the  Fhariscea  lo  recoil 
opon  themselvea,  they  returned  with  it  in  n  more  concealed  fcrm.  Bot  it  is  pmhable  [that 
ditterent  classes  of  Pharisees  were  oMiccnied  in  the  two  cHsea],  and  that,  this  diBlinotion 
heiug  loBt  sight  of  the  occDrrence  in  qccslion  was  connected  w^tli  aneof  the  real  mnchma- 
tions  of  that  party  in  general  against  Christ. 

t  We  follow  Lake,  v.,  33 ;  Mark,  ii.,  18,  which  have  more  internal  probability  than 
Matt.,  is.,  14.    It  is,  indeed,  possihia  that  those  discipkB  of  John  who  adhered  only  ooe- 

PharisecB  did.  Probably,  too,  at  a  later  period,  there  grew  up  a  gradual  opposition  be- 
tween the  Christiana  and  part  of  John's  disciples  ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  hftf^^-iTfl 
piay  have  been  no  other  than  these  (Hegesipp.  in  Enseb,,  ir,,  'i'i.    CI.  Iho  ClemeiUitus, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  camo  to  him  with  the  question, 
"  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast  often,  and  make  prayers*  and  like- 
wise those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  thine  eat  and  dnnk  V  Christ  replies  : 
'Twi  you  make  the  companions  of  the  bridegroom  fest  while  the 
bridegroom  is  yet  with  them  ?  Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  festal 
joy  of  a  wedding  %  The  time  of  fasting,  indeed,  will  come  of  its  ovni 
accord,  when  the  bridegroom  is  .gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  over." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  disciples  and  their  Lord 
—with  those  happy  days  when  the  object  of  their  desire  was  yet  present 
in  their  midst.  Fasting  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of 
mind — as  outward  and  as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  But  as 
the  days  of  the  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  fasting  is  in  place ; 
so,  when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place  to 
mourning  at  separation  from  Him  who  is  ilieir  all  in  all,  in  those  sad 
days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  no  outward  bidding  to  fast.  Their 
mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with  their  state  of  feeling ;  fasting 
will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous  token  of  their  souls'  grief. 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have  been 
intendod  to  apply  to  the  tehole  life  of  the  disciples  after  Christ  should 
liave  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings  here  described  were 
not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  transitory  pain  of  personal  separa- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  perfect  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
tpiritual  communion  with  Christ.  Applying  the  passage,  then,  to  this 
transition  period  of  grief,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  eth- 
ics in  regard  to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended, 

eom„ii„S3. 'luJviTKSBifii^a'™*.!     But  it  is  by  no  means  as  probaUe  that  IhcyjoiQed 

assodate  wilh  men  wliom  they  conld  consider  as  having  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  Ihe  saeri- 
Bce  of  their  master.  The  Gict  that  the  scribes  had  quoted  the  esamplo  of  John's  disciples 
msj  edsily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had  come  to  Christ  with  the  sama 
qoestion.  This  view  b  adopted,  also,  by  ScMekrmtKktr.  De  Wette't  objections  are  soffl- 
riently  refuted  by  what  has  been  said. 

*  De  Wcffeconsiders  the  mention  of  "prayer"  (Lote,  v.,  33)  as  out  of  place,  and  ar^es 
t/OTB  it  that  Luke  had  departed  from  the  original  tradition.  But  certainly  it  was  natural 
enon^  for  the  Pharisees  thus  to  characterize  the  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  tho 
disciples  ;  for  the  former  made  a  show  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  festinff,  bnt  by  repeated 
prayers  i  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  disciples  (Luke,  xL, 
1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words  "waling  and  drinking"  are  used  in 
the  qnestloti  to  designate  ths  profane  and  carnal  life,  so  "fasting  and  prayer"  denote  its 
opposite — the  strict  spiritual  life.  Now,  had  the  word  "prayers"  originally  existed  in  the 
passage,  end  been  afterward  hsl  m  transmission,  we  might  easily  account  for  it :  becanso 
ft  ai^bt  be  thought  that  Chrisfs  reply  does  not  allode  to  "prayer,"  that  sach  a  depreciation 
of  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  wonld  ba  a  stombiing-Wock,  and,  besides,  contradictoiy  to 
Ciirist's  own  teaphmg  in  other  places.  Bot  10  account  for  its  iaierpolation  Is  quite  a  dlf- 
fRrent  matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  ailudins  to  prayer  in  his  reply,  he  had  no  call  to  Jo  id 
it  was  the  spuit  if  outward  and  ascetic  piety,  as  a  whole,  that  he  rebukes. 
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iut  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain  states  of  feeling 

analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  saJness  referred  to  ; 

e.  g.,  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christ,  wljich  may  precede  an  expe- 

f  h    n        hi     f  1      mmunion  with  Him.     In  such  states  of  the 

n  If       11  d  s  of  peace  ancljoy,  all  participation  in  so- 

1  d  ]  1  are  unnatural  and  repugnant ;  although, 

h      CI  n         ]  1  e  soul,  those  social  joys  are  sanctified  and 

fi         d  by    1  d  communion  with  Him.     The  interior  life 

d    h  '^       P  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 

h  4      h       1  lis  subject,  however,  after  exarainbg  what 

f  II  11    ff    d  h  r  view  of  it. 

§  13S,  The  Parahle  of  ae  New  Patch  on  the  Old  Garment,  and  of  the 
New  Wine  in.  Old  Botllea* 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  "  No 
•nan  puttclh  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old;  if  otherwise,  then 
both  the  new  malceth  a  rent,  and  i/ie  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new 
agreeth  not  with  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
(skins),  else  the  new  wine  uill  buiat  the  bottles  and  he  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  pertsli  But  new  nine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
ire  preserved 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  from  without 
of  the  evercises  of  fasting-  and  praj  er ;  no  outward  and  Compiilsory 
asceticism  can  change  it  IndiTidual  points  of  character  are  significani 
only  so  far  as  they  are  cr  nnected  witb  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life ; 
a  leformation  in  these  indeed,  may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and 
spirit  rf  the  life  remain  unchanged  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual life  thw  broken  off  fiom  lis  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the 
fracture)  and  f  reed  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  realli/ 
improve  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  by  its  utter  want  of  adaptation, 
would  worsen  the  rent  m  the  old  nature— would  tear  it  rudely  away 
from  its  natural  course  of  develop ement.  A  mere  renewal  from  with- 
out is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing.  The  now  cloth  is  torn, 
anil  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  not  fit  it.  The  new  wine  is 
lost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.f 

"  Matt.,  ix.,  16  ;  Mark,  ii.,  21 ;  Lulte,  v.,  36. 

t  Wb  deviate  from  (he  ordinary  interpretation  o(  this  parable.  Our  explanation  is  not 
only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Lnke,  v.,  33-35),  bnt  aleo  fits  the  minnte  details  of 
tJiB  eomparison,  which  the  one  coromouly  given  does  not.  According  lo  the  latter,  the  sub- 
stBiiCB  of  the  parahle  is,  that  the  outward  rehgiona  exercises  of  Jodaism  are  not  adapted 
to  the  higher  stage,  Christianity,  for  which  the  disciples  were  trainuis.  Bnt  Christ  admin 
(verse  35)  that  fastii^  may  he  a  good  thing  at  the  right  time  j  which,  he  said,  had  not  then 
come,  but  teould  come.  Instead  of  taking  up  tliia  point,  and  nnfolding  it  in  the  parahla  in 
another  aspect,  as  one  might  espect,  t!ie  common  interpretation  introdocea  a  new  and  en- 
tirely diiferenl  thonght,  viz.,  tbnt  such  cierdsee  were  unsuitable  (not  lo  their  condition  al 
that  time,  but)  to  Cbristianitv  at  miv  time.    Afiain,  one  would  naturaliy  thmk.  from  v.  3* 
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Tlie  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon  the 
disciples,  -nstead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them,  would  have 
nindered  it  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they  had.*  Separate 
branches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  old  nature ;  that  nature 
must  be  renewed  from  within  in  order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their 
pei-sonal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.)  The  whole  garment  had  to  be 
new;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of  itself  to 
create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken  on  fasting, 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before  the  Apostles  In 
their  course  of  duty — privations  which  they  would  joyously  go  to  meet 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old  gar- 
ment) might  be  needed  when  the  interior  life  should  freely  guide,  it 
might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "  J\'o  man,  having  also  drank  old 
wine,  straightway  desireth  new  ;  for,  he  saitk,  the  old  is  letter.'"]  The 
disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from  the  old  life  and  trained  for 
the  new — a  law  applicable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  observed,  might  have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  morals.^ 

This  example  affords  another  iiiuatration  of  the  truth  that  individual 

35,  that  lIiB  "  «eiD  wiue"  and  llie  "  ncio  ciotli"  of  the  parable  were  iolended  to  represent 
fte  fasting,  &c.,  of  which  Christ  was  speaking,  viz.,  t/iaC  fasting  whioh  the  Aposllea  were 
to  practice  at  a  later  period.  Bat  the  usaat  interpretation,  on  ths  other  hand,  supposes 
faatiagto  be  something  defective  in  itself,  and  aa  belonging  to  that  form  of  life  which  is  rep 
resented  by  the  "  eld  garment"  The  sense  thus  ohtuned  contains  a  tkmgbt  not  troe  in 
itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  b-u'  put  into  the  old 
bottle  of  Jodaiam,  and  was  intended  to  hreaJt  it  to  pieces.  It  the  prescribed  faEting  was 
to  be  disregarded  bj  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the  sanio 
principle,  the  «/hole  Jewish  legalism  wonJd  have  to  be  done  away  by  them,  as  foreign  to 
the  new  spirit  inttodoced  by  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  obvtoasly  false  interpretation  should  have  kept  so  long  in  Che 
back-ground  the  true  one  developed  by  Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Matt.,  zxx.,  $  i  Independ- 
ently of  my  etposilion,  Wilks  has  recently  declared  himself  (in  his  Urevangeliilea)  in  favoot 
of  the  view  here  given.  De  Wei/e  styles  it  "forced,"  bothowthe  term  can  apply  Co  an  in- 
terpretation so  accurately  ficting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  shoald  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  aStention  of  inteiyretBrs  directed  to  the  views  which  I  have  set  foKJi. 

**  Sincenim  est  nisi  via,  quodejtttque  infitndis,  acesdt. 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  originality  and  ^thlulness  of  Lake's  narrative,  that  this  passage, 
BO  indubitably  stamped  with  originality,  and  jec  so  closely  connected  with  the  context,  ia 
recorded  by  him  alone. 

t  Pope  lanoce>it  III.  nnderstood  and  applied  this  passage  correctly,  in  reference  to  the 
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parls  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from  iheil 
connexion  with  his  whole  system  of  truth. 

S  139.  Forms  of  Prayer. —  The  Lord's  Prayer ;  its  Occasion  and  Im- 
port.*— Encouragements  to  Prayer  ;   God  gives  no  Stone/or  Bread. 
We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have  just 
treated,  without  implying-  (what,  indeed,  ia  of  no  importance)  a  chrono- 
logical connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  ono  thing  which  surprised  the  Pbariseea  was  that 
Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  prayers.  He  had  not,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  develope  itself  from 
within.  From  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they 
were  to  learn  how  to  pray.  The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to 
make  prayer  indispensable  to  tbem,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray 
aright 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  from  be- 
holding him  pray,  to  bo  able  to  pray  as  he  did  ;  and  one  of  them  asked, 
"Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disci-ples."\ 

Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use  "  many 
words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  knew  all  their  wants  before 
they  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a  prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  he  gave  them  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian prayer,  as  referring  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  incorporating 
every  thing  else  with  that.  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christi- 
anity, but  springs  from  tho  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  this 
prayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  comprehends  witii- 
in  itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,"%      The  form  of  the  invocation 

*  Lulie,  xi. 

t  We  follow  Lnke,  xi.  The  pasaase  in  MaM.,  ri.,  7-16,  appeals  foreisn  to  the  original 
orftaniam  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  in  which  prayer,  fasling,  Ac.,  were  treated  espe- 
cially in  amtratt  with  the  kspocrisy  of  the  Pharisees.  As  that  longer  disconrse  was  mads 
a  repertory  fur  Christ's  sayings,  in  which  they  were  arranged  according  to  their  afllnitie!, 
so  perliaps  it  was  with  this.  We  may  certainly  conclnda  that  Christ  would  not  have 
sketched  such  a  prayer  for  tho  disciples  without  a  special  occasiort  for  it ;  for  the  wish  to 
lay  down  ibrma  of  prayer  was,  HS  we  have  seen,  remote  from  hia  spirit  and  object.  But 
we  canoot  think  it  possible  [with  some]  that  Christ  uttered  this  prayer  as  appropriate  for 
himself,  and  that  the  diaciplea  adopted  it  fortbat  [eesoa;  it  had  no  filness  to  his  positioa: 
he,  at  least,  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  bifl  aina.  The  occasion  given  hy  Luke 
was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  out  by  Christ  at  the  request  of  (be  dis- 
ciples. It  was  probable,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Christ,  who  did  not 
wish  to  prescribe  standing  forms  of  prayer,  would  make  use  of  sucb  an  occasion  to  explain 
forther  tlie  nature  of  prayer  itself  [aa  he  does  in  Luke,  si.,  6-13].  la  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  also  (Matt.,  vii.,  7],  a  passage  similar  [to  Lalie,  li.,  9]  is  fBnnd;  and  Matt.,  vi.,  7. 
perhaps  contains  tho  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  liia  disciples'  request  on  die  subject. 

t  In  tho  shorter  form  of  t:  e  prayer  given  in  Luke,  the  words  Im'Sv  and  "  S  ir  rolt  nfmyn:! 
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coi-rtiHpoiKla  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ;  our  Fatha 
because  Clirist  has  made  us  his  children.  We  address  God  thus,  not 
AS  individuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  memhers  of  a  com- 
munity which  He  has  placed  in  this  reiation  to  the  coraaion  Father. 
Side  by  side  vrith  this  consciousness  of  communion  as  cMdren  goes 
that  of  our  distance  as  creatures;  the  God  that  dwells  in  his  children 
is  the  God  ahoee  the  world  (so  that  Christianity  is  equally  far  from 
Paniheism  and  Deism).  "  Our  Father— tn  ?icaven"—t}\a.t  the  soul  may 
soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness that  earth  and  heaven  aro  no  more  kept  asunder.  To  this, 
indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole  prayer  tends. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  he  done  on 
earth  as  it  ia  done  in  heaven,"  "While  the  Christian,  dwelling  on  earth, 
where  sin  reigna,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  he  longs  that  earth  may 
be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  become  wholly  an  organ  of  its 
revelations.  And  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  coming  op  the  king- 
dom OP  God,  to  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  all  Christian  desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  given  di- 
rectly refer.  The  special  prayer,  "  Thy  Jiingdom  come,"  is  guarded 
against  the  possibly  carnal  and  woridly  interpretation  (to  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes  ("  Hal- 
lowed  be  thy  name"),  and  the  one  which  follows  ("  Thy  will  be  done"). 
The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  all,  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  nature  and  His  holy  name  ;*  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract 
knowledge  and  confession  thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This 
"  hallowing"  of  the  name  of  God  implies  the  "  coming  of  his  kingdom," 
and  this  last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  "  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  eaitb,  as  it  ia  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits."  The 
kingdom  will  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made  perfectly  at 
one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the 
atonement.  Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  common  essence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  doing  his  will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  us,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread."  The  positive  prayers  for 
the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only  one)  for  the 
supply  of  human  wants ;  in  regard  to  which,  also,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Heavenly 
Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the 
wants  of  our  earthly  nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  ihem  to 

Matthew. 


STB  omitted.    It  is  probable  that  tlie  oiiginal  form  of  the  prayer  ; 

s  that  given  by  Mf 

luke  is  more  aoourats  in  giving  the  chronologioal  and  historical  c 

courses,  but  Matthew  gives  (he  diaoonrsas  themselves  more  in  fu 

11. 

ntward  self-revela 

the  tMag  :  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  such,  or  in  some  defined  re 

lation.    Where  th. 

deotalist  weald  use  the  idea,  the  Orientalist,  in  his  -vividly  int 

uitive  loijgnage,  p; 

tuime.    Tho  Bense  then  is,  "  God  is  to  be  hallowed  aa  <Jod  the  ci 

jmmoQ  Father." 
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ing  grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives  tone  to  hia  conduct  towards  his 

fellows. 

"And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  delink  ui from  evil."  The 
prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for  deliverance  in  the 
future.  The  word  "  temptation"  has  a  two-fold  meaning  in  Scripture, 
expressing  either  outward  trials  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  !»■ 
ward  point  of  contact  for  outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of 
the  sinful  principle  with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  which  of  the  two — the  objective  or  subjective  tempta 
tion — is  referred  to  in  the  piftyer.  Certainly  Christ  could  not  have  in 
tended  that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  exemption  from  external  con 
flicts  and  sufferings ;  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  calling  of  sol- 
diers of  the  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation 
of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and 
He  himself  told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be  confined 
to  purely  subjective  temptations;  for  Christ  could  not  have  presup- 
posed that  God  would  do  any  tiling  so  contradictory  to  His  own  holi- 
ness as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in  this  sense,  A  combination  of 
the  two  appears  lo  be  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
Buch  situations  as  will  form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin ;" 
thii%  Saying  it  down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  them- 
selves,  self- confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  every  thing  depends  upon  deliverance  from  the 
internal  incitement  to  sin;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  petition,  "Deliver  us  fi'om  inward  temptation  by  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One."  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon 
the  power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear  such  outward  temptations  as  are 


Thus  the  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
■  tOB.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against  evil, 
which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inward  nature,  cannot  fight  this 
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battle  in  his  own  strength,  but  always  stands  in  need  of  the 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  prayer  holds  the  ftindatnental  truths  of  Chris- 
tian faith  before  the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connex- 
ion with  each  other— God,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeema  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  jet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  imparts 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  hy  him  to  its  consumma- 
tion through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of  Evil. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  "  the  Lorrl's 
Prayer"  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  but  to 
set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  prayer, 
in  opposition  to  heathen  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging 
them  to  present  their  wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  {Luke,  xi.,  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  wo  must  only  persevere  the 
more  earnestly  (v,  5-8)  ;  and  then  impresses  the  thought  that  God  can- 
not deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his  children  (9,  10), 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the  exercise.  Even  the 
"seeking,"  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that  tarns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need 
to  God,  is  prayer  already ;  indeed,  there  is  no  Christian  prayer  with- 
out such  a  feeling.  The  comparison  that  follows  (v.  11-13)  glances 
(like  the  Lord's  Pi-ayer)  from  the  relation  of  child  and  parent  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven — a  comparison 
opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  all  Pantheistical  and 
Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  creation.  "  If  a 
son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  yov.  tJtat  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone  (in  shape  resembling  the  loaf)  '\  or,  if  he  ask  a  fsh,  will  he  givf 
him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  a  scorpion  ?  And  how 
should  your  Heavenly  Father,*  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  affec- 
tion is  but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  necessities  of  his  children  by 
withholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits  V  Here,  again,  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  tho  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are  shown  to  be  spiritual  ; 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  chief  good  of  the  Christian,  in- 
cludes all  other  gifts.t 


as  "irarijp  h  H  Ji(>3wB,"  Luke,  si.,  13,  plainly  point  lo  tlie 

invoc, 

.tion  in  the 

dcrroite  iy^'i,  in  Mm.,  vii.,  11,  eeneralized  from  tho  Hi<iit, 
verse.    The  '■  Hely  Qhust"  answers  definitely  to  tho  poii 
jDt  o(  tho  soil,  us  bread  is  to  liie  foay. 
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4  140,  Christ  forgives  the  Magdalen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Phari- 
see,*— The  reciprocal  action  of  Love  and  Faith  in  the  Forgiveness  of 

It  was  Christ's  free  mode  of  life  with  his  disciples,  his  intercourse 
with  classes  of  people  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his  seeking  the  so- 
ciety o\en  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them,  which  first  drew 
upon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and  conceited  sect. 

On  one  occasion  he  waa  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
named  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  Saviour 
Either  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from  his  peculiar  disposition  to 
wards  Christ,  he  ga\e  him  but  a  coo!  reception.  While  the  Saviour 
was  there,  a  woman  came  ia  who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vi- 
cious life,  but  who  now,  convinced  of  sio  and  groaning  under  it,  sought 
consolation  from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  re- 
ceived Dnrae  impie^sions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
them  with  bet  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  them 
with  omtment  With  what  power  must  He  have  attracted  the  bur- 
dened soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  conscience,  could  come  to  him 
with  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining  balm  for  her  wounded  heart ! 

Tho  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her.  "  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  "  possessed  of  the  prophet's 
glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could  not  be  so  deceived." 
Christ,  tioticing  his  amazement,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted,  that  must  have  shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrast- 
ing his  cold  hospitality  with  the  heartfelt  love  which  tho  woman,  though 
oppressed  with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed,  before, 
but,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  earnestly  for  salvation, 
and  penetrated  with  holy  love — to  the  cold,  haughty,  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  who,  with  all  his  outward  show  of  observing  the  law,  was 
destitute  of  quickening  love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Di- 
vine life.  "  Her  sins,"  said  he,  "  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven,  Jbr 
the  loved  muck;  hut  to  -whom  little  is  forgiven,  he  loveth  little," 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  wliich  gives  to  religion  and  morality 
their  true  import.  Ihefait/i  of  the  woraan  proved  itself  genuine,  be- 
cause it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love  ;  the  love  from  the  faith,  the  faith 
from  the  love.  Her  grief  for  her  sins  was  founded  in  her  iove  to  the 
Holy  God,  to  whom,  conscious  of  her  esti-angement,  she  now  felt  her- 
self drawn.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus  ;  her  love  aided 
her  in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embraced  him  as 
such,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins.     Therefore 

■  Luke,  vii.,  36,  seq. 
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Christ  said  of  her,  "  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  because  she  has  love(3 
muc.i;"  and  (o  her,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  m^eace,-"  tlius  ex- 
hibiting, the  reciprocal  relatipna  of  the  two — the  faith  proving  itselt 
true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  hounJ 
up  in  tb*  mechanism  of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  tlie 
love  which  could  lead  to  faith;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  him,  thf 
woman's  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by  Christ. 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more  profound, 
her  desire  for  Ealvation  more  ardent,  her  love  for  the  Redeemer,  who 
pronounced  her  sins  forgiven,  more  deep  and  heartfelt.  But  she  had 
not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  transgressions,  been  further  removed  from 
the  true,  inward  holiness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  Hfe,  than  was  the 
Pharisee  in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  God  as  effec- 
tually, by  that  unfeeling  selfislmess  which  often  coexists  with  what  is 
called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity  of  good  works,  as  if  he 
had  yielded,  like  the  woman,  to  the  power  of  evil  passions.  He  was 
none  the  better  because  his  colder  nature  offered  no  salient  points  for 
such  temptations.  Christ's  standard  of  morality  was  different  from  thai 
which  the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  is  wont  to  apply.  The 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in  keeping 
a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  law ;  but  all  this  only  propped  up  his 
self-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the  illusion  of  self-righteous- 
ness. In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of  alienation  from  God,  the  conscious 
ness  of  sin,  as  an  ahyss  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  tl  e  abject  woman  m  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been  nearer 
to  the  kmgdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteous  man;  even  then, 
fliere  may  ha\e  been  a  ipaik  (f  Ijve,  stifled,  indeed,  by  sensuality,  hut 
still  existing  in  her  heart  which  needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher 
power  to  kmdle  into  flame  In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may 
have  b(,en  a  means  of  good  good,  however,  which  certainly  might 
have  been  amved  at  bj  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made 
her  susceptible  of  D  \ine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  hex 
kindled  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the  living  faith 
of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant  selfishness,  was  hard- 
ened against  Divine  impressions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  love  of 
(ion,  even  when  he  saw  it  manifested.* 

*  Tho  simplicity  of  this  narrBtive,  end  the  stamp  of  Christ's  spirit  wliich  it  beara.'aru 
safficieot  iiroofs  ot  its  originality  and  trnth.  Bnt  I  fiod  no  giound  fbr  beiioving  it  to  be 
identioal  with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  Mary  at  Betbany,  which  also,  according  to  Matt, 
(ixvi.p  6),  oconrred  m  the  honae  of  a  Simon,  The  resemblaaces  arc  accidental ;  sQcii  things 
coald  ocear  again  and  again  amid  Oriootal  customs.  That  a  woman,  in  order  to  show  lier 
reTercntial  love  for  (he  Savioar,  might  serve  him  hke  a  slave,  wash  his  feet,  not  with  water, 
but  with  tLe  costliest  material  in  her  possession,  4c. ;  all  this  conld  easily  have  cccQrr-!-! 
twice  and  both  times,  too,  in  the  bouse  of  a  roan  named  Simon,  which  was  a  verj-  common 
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5  141.  Matthew  the  Publican  called  from  the  Custom-Twuse. — Famtlia? 
LitercouTse  of  Christ  mth  the  Publicans  at  the  Banquet. — The  Phar- 
isees blame  the  Disciples,  and  Christ  justifies  them. — "  The  Sick  need 
the  Physician.'" 

What  surprise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt  when  they 
B5.W  Christ  admit  even  ^.publican  into  the  immediate  circle  of  his  dis- 
ciples.* 

As  ho  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.t  he  saw  a 
publican  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew  ;  a  man  who  had 
doubtless,  like  Peter,  received  many  impressions  from  Christ  before, 
and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the  world  at  his  bidding.  Jesus, 
with  a  voice  that  could  not  be  resisted,  said  unto  him,  "  Follow  me.' 
Matthew  understood  the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any 
cost,  Him  who  had  so  powerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  busi 
ness,  rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer  fellow 
ship.  This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great  enteitaiiiment,| 
intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to  his  old  business  associates. 

name  among  the  Jews ;  althoQgh  it  is  possible  tliat  the  name  may  have  been  tranafeired 
from  the  one  accoont  to  the  other.  Bat  while  the  rcscmblanoea  are  accidental,  the  differ- 
encen  are  substantial.  In  the  one  the  woman  is  Bu  awakened  sinner ;  in  tho  oliior,  one  wbO 
had  olwaja  led  a  darout  Ufa,  and  was,  at  the  lime,  seized  with  additional  gratitude  at  fliB 
saving  of  a  hslovcd  brother's  life.  In  the  one,  the  dilTerent  relations  in  wbieh  a  Bolf-righ- 
teous  Pharisee  and  an  awakeueii  sinner  stand  to  Christ,  who  rcjoets  no  repentant  sinner, 
are  set  forth ;  in  the  other,  a  heartfelt  love,  which  knows  no  meaenre,  is  contrasted  with 
the  common  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending  such  love.  In  the  one  it  is  Christ  that  is 
blamed  and  justiiied ;  in  the  other,  the  woman. 

•  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  not,  however,  af- 
fecting the  credibility  of  the  account,  which  comes  from  several  independent  sources,  and 
bears  no  marks  of  essggeration.  In  Matthew's  Gospel,  is.,  9,  the  person  here  spoken  of 
is  called  J/a^^u>,  and  ins.,  3,  Matthta  ihep7iblicaJt\a  mentioaed  among:  the  Apostles;  hat 
in  Lote,  v.,  37  ;  Mark,  ii.,  14,  he  is  called  Lesi.  Mark  appears  to  be  more  deiinita  than 
the  others,  calling  bim  the  sob  of  Alpheas.  which  does  not  look  like  a  fanoifal  designation. 
The  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  supposmg  (what  was  net  nncommon  among  the  Jews 
that  the  same  man  was  designated  in  the  one  case  by  iae  name,  in  the  other  by  the  sur- 
name. An  objeetioa  to  this  (though  not  decisive)  ia  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  Apostles 
given  in  Matt,  x.,  3,  ha  is  called  merely  MatOtew  the  pKblicait,  with  no  surname,  and  in  the 
hsta  given  by  Hnk  aod  Luke,  Mattheni,  asmpXy,  ■miti  no  sarnamo;  and,  further,  that  an  old 
tradition  esisted,  which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addi 
lion,  among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  Oospel.  (Heracleou,  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Stmm.,  I. 
iv.,  c.  xi.)  On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  with  Si^erl,  that  the  names  of  two  persons, 
i.  e,  of  the  Apasile  Matthew,  and  some  other  who  had  been  admitted,  at  least,  among  the 
Seventy,  had  been  confounded  together.  But  aa  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source 
of  the  materials  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  hia  name  (materials  arranged,  perhaps,  by  an- 
other  hand), "we  cannot  attribute  the  confusion  to  tliis  GtospeL  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  poa. 
Bible  that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Luke,  v.,  39),  Levi,  was  another  rich  poblican,  a  friend  of 
the  pobiiean  Matthew,  who  afterward  also  attached  himself  lo  Jesns  ;  especially  as  no- 
thing ia  said  inMatt.,  ix,,  10,  aboot  a  great  feast  being  given  at  the  honse  of  Matthew;  and 
that  thus  the  name  of  Matthew,  whose  call  to  the  ministry  nceasioned  the  feast,  and  thai 
of  Levi,  tJie  host,  hi  whose  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward  became  known  an  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confounded  together. 

►  Mark,  ii.,  13,  t  Like,  v„  26, 
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CLriat.  in  whose  honour  tlie  entertainment  was  given,  did  not  disdain 
this  token  of  grateful  love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  witli  a  set  of 
men  ivho  were  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  liia 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigli. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  Co  task  for 
their  free  and  (as  they  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of  life,  in  eating  and 
drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  erident  that 
the  attack  was  intended  for  Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  aa  yet,  to  as- 
sault him  openly.  He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and 
justified  his  conduct  by  saying,  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  fhy- 
ndan,  but  they  that  are  shic."  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sinners,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most  in  need 
of  hia  healing  aid,  and  vrere  most  likely,  fi'om  a  sense  of  need,  to  re- 
ceive it  willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  tha  he  came  to  save  only  thoiio 
who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  wa'i  fd.r  al^o,  from  meaning,  that 
though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the  same  need  of  him ;  that 
any  were  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him 
as  a  "physician."  But  lie  taught  that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician 
fcr  the  sick,  he  could  help  only  those  who,  aa  sick  persons,  sought  heal- 
ing at  his  hands.  He  sought  the  tax  gathercis  rather  than  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  that  which  he  came  to  impart.  Undoubtedly,  he 
did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  soupd,  or  less  diseased  than  the 
publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to  them, 
"  Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  tneaneth,  '  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sac- 
rifice.' ""  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he  pointed  out  the  feeling 
that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law ;  and,  on  the  other,  ho  indicated  their  fundamental  cn-or  of  making 
religion  an  outward  thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genu- 
ine piety.  This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick 
and  needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  figure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms  :  "  /  came  not  to  call  the  rigfiteous,  hut  sin- 
ners to  repentance." 

§  141.  Christ's  different  Modes  of  Repl-j  to  those  who  questioned  his  Con- 
duct in  consorting  with  Sinners. — The  Valne  of  a  Soul. — Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. — Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 
There  is  a  difierence  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  differen 
times  to  those  who  found  fault  with  his  kindness  to  publicans  and  de 
qradod  sinners.     In  some  cases  he  stopped  short  afler  vividly  exhibiting 

t  MaK.,  is.,  I3i  Ho3.,  vi.,  6, 
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the  mercy  of  God  to  all  truly  repentant  siimers ;  iu  others,  he  not  only 
JQEtified  his  own  conduct,  but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righ 
teousness,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans. 
The  former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more  sin* 
cerely  striving  after  righteousness,  and  wto  took  offence  at  him  on  pur- 
er grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  distinction  vu  order  to  appre- 
rtend  Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive,  from  comparing  his  discours- 
es together,  a  connected  system  of  doctrine. 

Under  the  first  class  nay  bo  pla  ed  I  c  pa  ables  11a  c  ded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke  In  e  ses  10  vehaeav  d  ilus 
tration  of  the  value  wl  ch  God  a  a  1  es  to  he  salva  o  of  o  e  sou! 
shown  by  the  great  joj  vl  cl  1  e  epe  a  ce  ol  a  8  nor  causes  a 
world  of  spirits,  allied  tl  e  r  sympa  h  es  to  H  tn  Th  s  th  one 
point  which  is  to  bo  made  p  om  ent  and  e  nphatic  n  p  e  ng  he 
passage ;  wo  should  er  n  j  ess  g  he  ej  ar  e  po  nts  of  con  pa  on 
further. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  iSore. 
The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his  fether  faithfully,  rep- 
resents a  Phariseet  of  the  bettor  class,  who  sincerely  strives  to  keep  the 
law  and  is  free  from  glaring  sins,  but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal 
stand-point.  The  younger  son  represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest 
good  in  the  world,  throws  off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  full 
play  to  his  passions.  But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such 
a  life  ;  estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the  Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes  without  specific  re- 
buke, but  his  envy  (v.  28)  and  his  want  of  love  ("  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law")  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of  his  morality.  It  may  have  been 
the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead  the  person  here  rcpi-esented  to  discover, 
of  himself,  his  total  want  of  ihe  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  paiable  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure 
of  relations  drawn  from  human  hfe,  the  manner  in  which  the  paternal 
love  of  God  meets  the  i  de^t  of  sinners  when  he  returns  sincerely 
penitent.  How  strikiiig'ly  does  this  picture  of  the  Father's  love,  ever 
ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  meiely  the  JlwisA  exclusiveness,  but  all 
those  limitations  of  God's  purposes  for  die  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

*  Luke,  IV.,  11-33. 
diaciploa  wlio  had  ml  fully  imbibed  llie  spirit  of  Christ  may  bave  given  Uio  occasion  for  it 
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whethei  before  or  after  Christ,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  men  have 
attributed  to  the  Divine  decrees  !  The  parable  clearly  implies  thai 
the  love  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  all  his  fallen  chil- 
di-en,  among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means  excludes, 
although  it  do'es  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity  of  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  whole  circle  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  every  parable.  Indeed,  the  mediation  of  Christ  itself 
is  the  precise  way  in  which  the  paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  al!  his  fallen  children  when  they  return  in  repentance. 
The  parable  images  the  condition  of  fallen  man  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  that  class  of  gross  sinners  to  which,  fivam  the  occasibn  on  which  Christ 
Uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence. 


The  line  of  d      n 

b           n  lePI                 1   1     p  H    xn  is  still 
1      p      bl                   1       L  k              ,  9-14* 

more  clos  ly  d 

The  p-ibli        h  mbl 

1  m    If  b  f       G  D    1     plj 

en    bl      f  sin,  and 

only  seeki  g  I     "i 

d        h      f           p 

d        h  ving  the 

disposition    n 

f      1      1           dj       fi 

Tl      Pharisee, 

trusting  in  h      upp 

d  n  b          n              11m 

If    b         he  noto- 

nous  sinn       and 

1       f   e  d                 f    ! 

d               f  pardon, 

though  he  n     d       a 

n     1         h    oh         CI        h 

m    If  d  d  cesfrom 

the  examp'c  this  general  truth  :  "  Eocry  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased,  and  he  that  hvrmbleth  himself  shall  bo  exalted."  That  is,  he 
who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  God  on  account  of  his  self-ac- 
quired virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disappointed  ;  his  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  a  worth  which  is  nothing  but  vilcncss  will  exclude  him  from 
that  true  dignity  which  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  bestow  ;  which  dig 
nity  -will  be  bestowed,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  truly 
htinibles  himself  before  God  fi'om  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  unwor- 
thiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of  some 
of  his  weighty  expressions  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  blessed. 


•  This  parable  a  one  (cf.  p.  107)  in  which  a  tnith  relflting  to  the  hingdou 

a  of  God 

Inatrated  by  on  aaanmed  fact ;  bat  the  fact  is  one  toien  from  the  some  spher 

e  of  life  as 

which  it  intended  to  depict.    Moreover,  the  relation  wliich  mast  eaist,  in  all 

time,  beti 

the  «elf.riirhteoos  saint  by  worki:  nn.l  the  humhly  penitent  sinner  is  ilbslri 

iited  by  ai 

unple  S!ich  as  once  constantly  occurred  in  Ksi  life— in  Pharisees  and  [niV:,i. 
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THE  MIRACLE  AT  THE  POOL  OF  BETHESDA, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHRIST'S  SECOND  JOOENEY  TO  JERirSALEM.'* 

f  143.   The  Miracle  at  the  Pool  of  Betkesda.—Thc  Words  of  CknU  tn 

the  Temple  to  iJie  Man  that  was  healed.     (John,  y.,  1-14.) 

CHRIST,  having  spent  the  winter  in  Galilee,  was  called  again  to 
Jerusalem  by  tlie  feast  of  the  Passover.  His  stay  in  the  city  at 
that  feaat  forma  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a  cure  wrought 
upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  a  more  violent  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had 
yet  been  made  against  him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when  its  waters  were 
moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  supernatural  cause.t     It  is  un- 

"  Johfl,  v..  I.  The  cbrcraology  of  fliB  lifs  of  Christ  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  qnea- 
tion  whether  the  feast  mentioDed  John,  v.,  1,  v»a  or  whs  ndt  the  Passover,  The  iudeh 
niteness  of  the  word  "fenst"  in  this  passage,  and  the  mention  of  the  Passover  itself  in 
3ohu,  vi.,  4,  might  lead  ns  to  infer  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  meant,  which  occurred  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Passover ;  hut  every  thing  else  is  against  this  inference.  The  Po- 
rim  feast  did  notteqoireof  the^io^s  Jew  iraSalv^iy  lis'lcfocdk^iia;  had  this  feast,  therefore, 
been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John,  v.,  1,  a  statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  going 
up  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretation  favours  the 
Passover  (Iren.,  ii.,  Mj,  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  re- 
qaired  the  iyiiSahtiv.  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  io  the  text  is  not  so  important 
as  sorne  suppose.  The  teat  Bays  !»  hfli — "ii  toasjeast" — fortber  defined  by  ottfijj,  show- 
ing tliat  the  chef  feast  is  intended.  Even  in  German  [or  English]  we  might  say,  loosely, 
"U  feat  feast."  omitMng  the  article,  as  in  the  Greek.  It  is  nnliliely,  too,  that  Christ,  who 
had  already  ronsed  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  against  him,  shoaM  have  gone  to  the 
Psrim  fesst,  where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  wiUi  them  alone  in  Jerusalem,  instead 
of  continuing  his  labours  nndistorbed  in  Galilee  nntil  Passover.  John's  omission  (o  say 
more  of  Christ's  ministry  op  to  the  time  of  the  neit  Passover  {vi.,  4]  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  gronnd  that  it  was  not  his  pnrpose  lo  recount  big  labours  in  Galilee,  which  were 
prasarved  in  the  circle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chap.  v.  show 
how  summary  bis  account  is.  Only  in  chap,  vii.,  1,  is  an  occasion  offered  fur  Bssigumg  the 
reason  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  the  more  readily  aoeonnt  for  the  sarprise  of  the 
brothers  (vii.,  3,  seq.)  if  he  spent  the  whnk  year  and  a  half  ia  Galilee. 

t  i^inst  the  credibility  of  this  account,  Breisckneider  and  Strajisi  adduce  the  silence  of 
Josephua  and  the  Habbias  in  regard  to  anch  a  healing  spring!  but  this  argument— like 
every  ta-piraenlvm  e  lilentio,  nnsupported  by  special  circmnstaaces — is  destitute  nf  Ibrce. 
These  very  authorities  tell  ns  that  Oiere  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Palestine.  Evss- 
bins,  in  his  work,  "nplrUvToiiiKSirivoiidKavrwr  IvrSiOfyfiiipS,  (Onnmastiion|,  says,  ander 
the  word"Bi)^ft?'— "lalitdpitiKmroiif  m7(  airM  Xlfmis  AJJ/ioii,  Si  irartfa  ^h>  in  tOv  lor' 
hoi  iliSv  irXn(Hp5fBl,  SiiTICI  ii  Trafuiiiiis  iri^virtrAwf  llltviai  ri  Uap,  fx™C,  ^f  #""'  fiCfVOi'  '"V 
ntXai  uaBaifoiiivinv  iifiiwu,  imp'  3  lail  rpoSantil  taXciTai  ^  rti  Siiara,"  (Hieron,,  0pp.,  ed.  Val- 
lara.,  torn,  iii.,  pti,  p.  IBl.)  The  old  tradition,  that  the  waters  had  become  "  red,"  from  the 
washing  of  the  sscrificas  in  theiQ  in  old  dmes,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contained  po- 
rohar  i-omponents.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  i,  which,  according  to  the  best  criti- 
cism, does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  a  later  glosa)  could  net  have  arisen  anless  the  sprii^ 
imd  its  phenomena  really  esistod.    Robinson  (Palestine,  ii„  137, 1S6)  tbinlis  that  ha  found 
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important  whether  this  belief  was  an  old  one,  or  was  called  foitli  at  a 
later  porioil  by  actual  occurronces,  of  which,  as  was  common,  too 
much  was  made.  The  healing-spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonnade 
connected  with  it,  was  called  Bethesda*  ("  place  of  mercy"). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  tho  Sabbath  day,  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never  been  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  au- 
spicious moraent.  It  is  probable  that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  in 
haste  to  catch  tho  passing  instant  when  its  healing  powers  were  active. 
But  the  sick  man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  [Jesus 
saith  unto  Mm,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,  and  immediately  tht 
man  was  made  wholel\ 

The  restored  man  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour  iti  the  throng,  but  after- 
ward Christ  found  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had  probably  first 
gone  in  order  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery.  The  favourable  moment 
was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his  mind  from  the  healing  of  his 
body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His  words,  "  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  unto  thee"  may  he  considered  either  as  implying  that  the  sick 
ness,  in  this  particular  case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  the 
genera]  connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  sourcte.  In  either  view  they 
were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  point 
out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

\  144.  The  Pharisees  accuse  Christ  of  Sahhath-brcaking  and  Blas- 
fhemy. — His  Justification.     (John,  v.,  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  far  as  we 
know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of  blaspheming 
against  God.  The  first  accusation  was  mad?  in  their  contracted  sense 
of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  violation ;  the  latter  arose  from  their 
legal  Monotheism,  and  their  narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first  error,  viz., 
tlie  carnal  notion  that  tho  sanctity  of  the  Sabballi  was  founded  solely 
upon  God's  resting  after  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  his  creative  labours 
were  then  commenced  and  ended  ;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ever-conlinmng  activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being — my 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.*     ("  As  He  never  ceases  to  work. 

In  the  inesular  movement  of  tho  water  in  the  "Foantgin  of  tbeTirgin"  phenomena  ainiilar 
to  those  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesaa.aiid  contributing  to  eiplaia  them. 

)  TDTI  and  HIS. 

'  John,  v.,  17.  This  is  not  out  ot  place,  nor  borrowed  fi-om  PhLlo,  as  some  suppose,  nor 
■  mere  metaphysical  proposition,  hut  one  bolonpins  jmmeiiiatelv  to  the  reUeioua  cousoious 
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so  do  I  woik  unceasinglj  ioi  the  sahadon  of  men  )  He  itjccts  the 
narrow  limits  nhicli  their  ccntraLted  \iew  of  the  law  of  the  babbath 
would  aiaign  to  his  healing  labouis,  which  wtie  to  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  m  regard  to  the  relations  which  lie 
sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father  bi,cau&e  his  opponents  charged  him 
with  claiming,  by  hia  words,  Divine  dignitj  and  authonty.  On  the  con- 
trary, ho  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
tbeir  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity,  by 
declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  tho  Father,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  him.  "  The  Son,"  said  he,  "  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seelh  the  Father  do."  (He  would  have  to  deny  himself  as  the 
Son  of  God,  Lefore  he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example  of 
the  Father.) 

5  .145,  The  Discourse  continued  :  Christ  intimates  Ma  future  greaCet 
Worlis. — His  Judgmmit,  and  the  Resurrection.  (John,  v.,  20-29.) 
Christ  proceeds  to  declare  {v.  20)  that  the  Father  will  show  him 
greater  works  than  these,  t.  e.,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. And  what  were  these  "greater  works?"  Without  doubt, 
that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  greatest — as  the  aim  of 
his  whole  life — the  awakening,  namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually 
dead  humanity ;  a  work  which  nothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of 
God  could  accomplish.  "  That  ye  may  marvel;"  for  those  who  then 
would  not  recognize  the  Son  of  Gon  in  the  humble  garb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works  (wrought 
by  one  whom  th'ey  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  in  their  ranral  effects,  even  if  their  intrinsic  nature  could 
not  be  understood. 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points  out,  at 
ihe  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  ha,ve  to  do  them  in 
the  woriJs :  "  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  eeen  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whoin  he  will."  The  raising  "to  life  is 
as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in  the  former.  It  depends  upon  His 
will,  indeed  ;  but  his  is  no  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submis- 
sion to  his  will  is  requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life. 
This,  like  that  other  pass3ge^  -^Ae  wind  bloiveth  where  it  listeth — breaks 
down  the  barriers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom  He 

neaa.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  Chrislfa  tranBition  (in  verses  17,  19,  aeq.]  from  the  Sabbath 
wintroversy  to  an  enposition  of  his  higher  dignity  is  oat  of  keeping  with  Iiis  diOMRter  ana 
mode  of  leaching,  oa  exhibited  ia  the  first  three  Gospels,    What  wonld  be  said,  theo,  if  > 
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will,  the  whole  judgment  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his  hands.  "  Foi 
the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  hut  liath  committed  all  judgment  unto  Oie 
Son"  The  negative  is  joined  to  the  positive.  The  judgment  is 
brought  about  by  men's  bearing;  towards  Him  from  whom  alone  they 
can  receive  !ife :  "  That  all  men  sliould  honour  the  Son,  even  as  also 
the!)  honour  the  Father."'  He  that  will  not  recognize  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Son  dishonours  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terms,  Christ  presented  still 
more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  theo  beginning,  and  which  was 
to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  con- 
suratnation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  judgment,  hut  is  passed  Jrom  death  into  life  (the  true,  everlasting. 
Divine  life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spiritually) 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live  ;  far  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  life  in  himself,  so 
kaih  ke  given  to  the  Son  to  have  (pivine)  life  in  himself.  (If  the  Source 
of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  human  na 
ture  in  bim,  then  communion  with  him  could  not  communicate  the 
Divine  life  to  others.)  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (as  man  he  is  to  judge  men)." 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form,  were 
startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked  for  Messiah  to 
establish  a  vitihle  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendours,  expecting  it  to 
be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment;  and  Christ's  announcement  of  a 
tpiritual  agency,  that  was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  was 
beyond  their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  tho  final 
Messianic  work  pf  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection  ;  a 
work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but  which,  as  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their  wonder.  "Marvel  not  at 
this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the 
resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  iliat  have  done  evil,  unto  tlie  resurrection  of 
damnation" 

^  146.  The  DisKouTse  continued  :  Christ  Appeals  to  the  Testimony  of  hta 
Works.  (John,  v.,  30-37.) 
Having  thus  unfolded  hie  whole  Messianic  agency,  embracing  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  Christ  returns  (v.  30)  to  the  general  propo- 
sition with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  v.  19).  As  he  had  applied 
hea  unity  of  action  with  the  Father  to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  ap- 
p'iiis  it  specifically  to  "ina  judgment,  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and 
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true:  "lean  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing  ;  as  I  hear,  X  juHge,  and  mj 
judgment  is  just.'" 

His  decision  against  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  true 
also.  They  need  not  say  (he  [old  iheni)  that  Jiis  testimony  was  not  trust- 
worthy, because  given  of  himself  (v.  31),  It  was  another  that  hofe 
witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he  knew  to  be  unimpeachahle  (v.  32). 
He  did  not  allude  to  John,  whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to 
children,  a  source  of  transitory*  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the 
point  whitlier  it  ought  to  have  guided  them ;  ho  did  not  allude  to  J  ohn's, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater,  viz.,  the  worki 
themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  accomplish,  and  which 
formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  labours i  "The 
same  works  that  I  do,  hear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me; 
and  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  home  witness  of  me"t 
(v.  36,  37). 

5  147.  The  Discourse  continued:  Incapacity  of  the  Jews  to  Undcrslaa.-, 
the  Testimony  of  God  as  given  in  the  Scrijitures.  (John,  v.,  37-47.) 
It  was  precisely  through  tho  works,  Christ  told  them,  that  the  Fathe. 
had  testified  to  him.  "But,"  continued  he,  in  effect,  "  it  is  no  wonde 
that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing  that  you  arc  destitute  ol 
the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  necessary  to  perceive  this  one.  It  can 
not  be  perceived  with  the  senses  ;J  you  have  never  heard  with  youi 
ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  Gon 
does  not  reveal  himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense 
is  developed.      And  for  this   reason,  too,  you  cannot  understand  the 

"  The  words  of  John,  v.,  35,  imply  that  Iha  miiuBtry  of  (he  Baptist  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  they  may  have  been  spoken  after  his  death  i  aUhongb  the  only  itecessary  inrcrenco  is, 

I  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  Licia,  Comm.  John,  v.,  37)  refer  the  finst  clause  of 
vene  3T  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  given  in  the  Old  Teetament.  The  connexiou 
demands  a  climax.  But  how  coald  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Bcriptures  be  more  direct 
than  in  the  Divine  ageacy  of  Christ  iteelf  ?  There  coald  he  no  revelation  more  direct  or 
powerfol  than  this.  The  present  tense  ("the  works  feor  witness")  is  need  in  verse  36,  be- 
canse  Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,  and  to  continue.  But  because  part  of  it  was 
already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation,  the  perfect  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  ("the 
Father  hath  home  witQess").  Tbe  37th  verse  looks  hack  to  the  36th,  the  h  nliiitia!  *"  refei^ 
ring  to  the  S'l  i  "ar/^f  iit  i-rht<t\Kt.  The  climaa  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  vmrhs,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  God  himself,  as  testifying  tbmugh  (he  works. 
Then  Chiist  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive  this  testimony,  but  always  demand  new 
ptoois^  They  ask  a  testimony  that  can  be  heard  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  senses ;  and 
Uiere  is  none  such  to  be  bad.  Qod  reveals  bimself  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  tho  indwell 
ing  Sense  for  tlie  DiTme.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter;  the  word  of  God  has  not  penetrated  their 
inner  being.  To  this  veiy  naturally  follows  verse  39, "  Ye  search  the  ScriptaTei.for  lit  them 
ye  thiiJt  ye  have  eternal  life;"  which  life  only  Chiist  can  impart.  In  opposition  to  tta 
most  recent  commentators,  I  must  think  this  the  true  connexion  of  the  passage. 

t  We  may  remember  liow  the  Jews  were  inclined  to  iooli  for  llenphauies  (tisiblo  ap 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  The  word  of  God,  which  you  ought  ta 
have  leceiveAjokhin  yoa  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells  not  in  you ;  it  haa 
remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Hence  your  '  searching  of  the 
Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word, 
you  have  eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  imparts 
that  life,  and  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead;  your 
dispositions  and  mine  are  directly  contrary,  I  am  concerned  only  for 
the  honour  of  God ;  you  for  your  own.  With  such  a  disposition,  you 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  me.  If  another  should  come,  in  feeling  like 
yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it  among  you,  him  you 
will  receive,*  Moaes  himself,  for  whose  honour  you  are  zealous,  but 
whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it  clashes  with  your  selfish  interests, 
will  appear  as  your  accuser.  Did  you  truly  believe  Moses — not  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — you  would  also 
believe  in  mo."t 

Had  the  Pharisees  been  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law,  the  law 
would  have  been  to  them  a  ■naiSaytiiybg  etq  Xpiarov  (a  sckoolmasler  to 
lead  to  Christ),  and  they  would  have  discovered  the  element  of  prophecy 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their  adherence  to  the  letter  made 
them  blind  to  the  Messiah ;  but  their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adherence 
to  the  letter.  Justly,  then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "Ye  strive  for  the 
honour  of  Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  his, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him ;  how,  then,  can  you  believe  my  words, 
which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  V 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Clirist  as  a  most 
dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with  a  power  of  truth 
not  to  be  controverted.  "  Sabbath -breaking  and  blasphdhiy"  were  the 
pretexts  on  which  they  sought  liis  condemnation. 


s 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SECOND  COURSE  OF  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 
UCH  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that  the  op- 
position which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at  Jcrusa- 
I,  soon  madeitself  felt  throughout  the  country.     Anew  epoch  of  hia 
listry  therefore  began. 

Cf.  the  proaictions,  in  the  cyDopticol  Gospels,  of  false  prophets  that  shonld  deceive  the 

lie. 

For  Moses'  highest  calling  was  to  prepare  llie  way  for  Messiah.    Both  by  the  whole 

e  which  he  occupied  in  the  developemeut  of  tho  Divine  kingdom,  aod  by  individoal 

hetii;  intimatimis  {like  Deut.,  sviii,,  15 ;   9en,,  iii.,  15,  in  their  spiritaal  meaning),  ha 
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The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  spread  into  G-alilee, 
Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourso,  tho  relation  which 
existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law  and  the  new  era  of  the 
kingdom  of  G-od  introduced  by  himself.  His  exposition  was  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include 
the  circle  of  truths  which  was  afterwai-d  to  be  revealed,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  diai 

8EEM0N  OX  THE  MOUNT. 


§  148.  (1.)  Place  and  Circumstances  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Sermon, 
(2.)  Its  Subject-matter,  viz. ;  iAe  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation;  (3.)  The  Two  Editions,  viz.:  Matfkeic's  and 
Luke's ;  (4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Carnal  Conceptions  of  the 
Messiahship. 

In  the  course  of  tho  summer,  as  Jesus  was  returning  from  one  of  his 
extensive  preach iug-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  followed  him,  attracted 
by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  evening  they  came  near  Capernaum 
and  a  few  of  the  company  hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater 
number  remained,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Mas- 
ter. The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  town ; 
but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent.  The  next 
morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and, 
drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower  circle  about  him,*  de- 
livered the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for  all  such  as  felt  drawn  to 
follow  Hm ;  to  leach  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  them,  in  becoming  his  disciples ,  and  to  expose  the 
false  representations  that  had  been  made  upon  both  the«e  points 


Tbe  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  Gon  as  the  aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation ;  as  the  consummation  for  which  that  dispensation 
prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel ;  Christianity  is  exhib- 
ited in  it  as  Judaism  spii-itualized  and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  tha 
kingdom  of  God  ia  the  prominent  one ;  the  person  of  the  Theocratic 
king  is  subordinate  thereto.     The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  sen- 
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a  pasBages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impresa  the  memory  of  the 
hearers,  and  remain  as  fruitful  germa  in  their  hearts  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its  essential  features, 
uncoiTujited  in  transmission. 

(3) 

Accordingly,  we  find  ihe  two  editions  (Matt.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.;  and  Luke, 

vi.,  20-29),  each  giving  the  body   of  tlie  discourse,  with  beginning, 

middle,  and  end ;  although  they  certainly  originated  in  different  tradi- 

,  tions  and  from  diiferent  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copiea,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more  full,  as 
well  as  more  accurate  in  the  detaila  ;  it  also  gives  obvious  indicationa 
of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original  document  of  Matthew  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  inserted  other  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  the  dis- 
course, but  spoken  on  other  occasions.  Assuming  that  what  ia  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  a  stand- 
ard for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it  as  a 
connected  whole. 

(*■) 

There  runs  through  the  whole  discourae,  implied  where  it  ia  not 
directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  cama!  tendepcy  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  of  the  requi- 
sites for  participating  therein ;  the  latter,  indeed,  depending  entirely 
upon  tho  former.  It  was  most  important  to  convince  men  that  meet- 
ness  for  the  kingdom  depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem, 
but  upon  alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.  Their  mode  of  thinking  had  tc 
be  modified  accordingly,  A  iirect  attack  upon  the  usual  conceptiona 
of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  tho  kingdom  would  have  been  re- 
pelled by  those  who  wore  unprepared  for  it;  but  to  show  what  dis- 
positions of  heart  it  required,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  error.  In  hia 
mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ  adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  {e.g., 
in  stating  the  beatitudes) ;  but  hia  words  were  carefully  adapted  and 
varied,  so  as  to  guard  against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  was 
clearly  to  be  seen  through  the  veil. 

I.  ThB  BeatitQdea. 
§  149.  Moral  Requisites  for  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God :   (1.)  Pov- 
erty of  Spirit;   (2,)  Meehness ',   (3.)  Hungering  and  Thirsting  after 
Righ  teoasncss. 

filaiicing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  his  congre- 
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gation,  ClirisE  says,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  s'pnt,for  ihcire  is  the  king 
dom  of  heaven.  Happy  are  tliey  w!io  feel  the  spiritual  wretchedness 
of  the  Theocratic  nation;  who  long  after  the  true  riches  of  the  liingdomj 
who  have  not  stifled  the  higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  de- 
lights, by  confidence  in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Pharisaic 
fighteousneas  and  wisdom ;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spiritual  poverty, 
of  their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom."*  Such 
are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs ;  "  theirs,"  says  Christ, 
"  ii  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  as,  in  certain  respects,  a  present  possession. 

P-) 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  witli  sternness,  so  poverty  ot 
spirit  is  attended  by  meekneis  and  humility.  In  the  Sermon,  "  blessed 
are  tJie  poor  in  spirit'^  is  followed  byt  "  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  tkey 
shall  inherit  the  earth."  A  remarkable  contrast:  Dominion  is  promised 
to  that  precise  disposition  of  heart  which  is  most  averse  to  it.  A  con- 
trast, too,  which  serves  to  point  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world -dominion 
promised,  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  according  to  the  fonner, 
the  "  gentle-apirited'''  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression,  "  shall  inherit  the  earti,"  is  included  (liko 
tbe  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one,  "  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaveng"  it  is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  was  not  uncom 
mon  among  the  Jews ;  but  wo  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  thought  involved  in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of"  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Tlie  expression  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  The  "  inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world -dominion 
which  ChriBtiane,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and 
more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  win  increasing  sway  ovei 

*  "  Poverty  of  spitif '  ioclades  all  that  we  hsTe  hero  eipressed.  Ds  Welle  (ia  Hdddb. 
iSiudieB,  Tol.  iii.,  pt.  2.  in  his  Cotiatievl.  de  morleJesu  Chrisli  expialoria,  in  his  Chrisilicht 
LitteiHSire,  pL  i.,  p.  246,  and  iu  his  Cormmntary,  in  loo.)  has  done  much  to  develope  die 
idea  geaetioally.  He  has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivadon  of  the  phrase  from  the 
Old  Tefltament  views.  "The  humble  cifiien  of  the  fallen  Theocracy,  deeply  feeling  rtie 
misery  of  (he  Theocratic  nation,  hrnised  in  spirit,  and  hoping  only  in  9od,  ia  'poor  in 
tpirit,'  in  contrast  with  the  haoghty  blasphemer,  who  has  no  snoh  feeling :  13^,  p'^N,  in 
contrast  with  yii'T;  Is8,,lii,l  "  Applyingthis  spiritually,  witli  reference  to  the  inner  hfe 
we  naturally  infer  that  (be  ituxd  tI^ -rniimn  are  "those  who  feel  their  want  of  that  which 
alone  can  Batiafy  and  enrich  the  Spirit,"  and  so  all  the  test  that  we  have  intimated.    The 

idea  to  its  genetic  historical  deveiopement  in  the  one,  and  to  the  objective  Chriaaan  mean 
ing,  which  holds  good  for  all  ages.  Conf.  Jamej  (i.,  9, 10),  whose  epistle  accords  in  many 
points  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  the  deveiopement  d( 
Chiiatianity, 
t  Inlheorier  of  the  Beatilndes,  I  follow  the  test  oS  Laclanana,  which  gives  them  in  > 
in  cot  only  logical,  but  corresponding  widi  their  aim  as  instrnction. 
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mankind  and  the  relations  of  society,  until,  ia  its  final  consummation, 
the  whole  earth  shall  own  its  dominion;  and  tie  Power  which  ia  to 
gaii  this  world -do  mini  on  is  Meekness  ;  the  quiet  miglit  of  gentlenesa 
■t  is  with  which  God's  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world, 

(3.) 
Christ,  then,  further  developes  the  characteristics  of  poverty  of  spirit 
in  the  beatitude  i  "Blessed  are  they  thai  mourn  (that  are  conscious  of 
inward  woe),  for  they  shall  he  comforted,"  That  this  mourning  is  not 
grief  for  mere  outward  afflictions,  appears  from  the  nest :  "Blessed  are 
tkcy*w7tieh  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  firr  they  shall  be 
filled"  (shall  find  their  wants  supplied  in  the  commaoion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God). 

5  150.  Moral  Result  of  Entering  the  Kingdom  ofGod,mz.:  The  "Pure 
111  Heart  see  God 
The  preceding  beatitule'"  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for  cnierng 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  but  it  must  n  t  he  inferred  that  thej  are 
■demanded  only  on  entiance  into  it  and  no  longer  Rathe  as  our 
appropriation  of  the  kugdom  cin  neier  be  a  finished  ict  v,\  le  we 
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that  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  purification  of  heart, 
for  coiMplete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  this  promise  leads  ovei 
to  those  which  relate  to  ibe  future  everlasting  life  (the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom). 

5  151.  Moral  Relations  oftlie  Members  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  Fellow 
men:  viz.,  Tkey  are  "  Peace-makers,"  and  "  Persecuted." 

Christ  next  deacyibes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members  of  his 
kingdom  stanS  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meekness,  they  seek 
peace  with  all  men,  J5ut  as  they  serve  a  holy  kingdom,  and  do  battle 
with  the  prevalent  vvickedncis  of  men,  they  cannot  Gicarps  persecutions. 
Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates  the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting 
a  Messiah,  are  wont  to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his 
followers  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  f<a 
them  manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  God. 

They  shall  suffer  "  for  rigkteousnes.i"  sake  ;  bat  he  then  passes  over, 
from  ihe  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  {righteousness — holiness)  to  hia 
own'  person  :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  recUe  yoa,  &:c.,Jbr  my 
sake."  Their  very  relations  to  liim  were  to  draw  upon  them  all  man- 
ner of  slanders  and  calumnies ;  thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing 
Jewish  opinions  would  be  opposed  by  his  disciples.* 

The  accompanyingbeatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning-.  "Blessed  are 
the  peace-maker8,_/br  they  shall  be  called^  the  cJiildren  of  God,"  that  is, 
shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  children  of  God, 
This  promise  refers  partly  to  the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  high- 
est meaning,  to  the  future.J  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted, 
for  theirs  is  tke  kingdom  of  heaven."  ..."  For  great  is  your  reward 
i™  heavai." 

The  "  reward"  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what  Christ  lias 
Baid  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  tliis  discourse  itself^  The  fii-st 
beatitudes  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  but  our  humble 
wants  and  susceptible  hearts ;  the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a 
reward  as  its  due,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gra 
cious  gift.     But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  our  par- 

"  This  agieea  vety  well  with  the  point  of  time  to  which  we  have  referred  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  i.  e,  the  period  whan  (he  Pharisees  hegan  lo  persecute  Christ  and  his  disci 
pies.  Moreover,  his  fores^bC  at  that  time  oftlie  hatred  lie  wontd  exdte,  and  the  persecn 
tiona  Ilia  followers  would  suffer,  comhined  with  the  fact  tliat  throughout  the  discourse  there 
is  nut  the  slightest  hint  of  a  purpose  to  triumph  over  his  foes  by  ha  overwhelming;  rairaco. 
ions  powej* — uay,  that  the  vhole  spirit  of  the  discourse  is  opposed  to  such  a  purpose — 
agrees  very  well  with  his  anticipalin?,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  die  in  fulfilhng  h\l 
filing. 

t  The  name  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  thiuj— its  manifestation  and  oonfirmnlioD. 

4  Indicated  in  tXifiiaoyriu.  especially. 

4  Cf.  De  WMe'l  eicellcal  remarks  on  Matt,  v.,  12. 
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ticipation  in  its  "  blessedness"  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  the  istrug 
gles  to  which  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  exposes  us  on  cartli. 
The  "reward,"  therefore,  designates  the  relation  between  the  Diviiw 
gifts  and  our  subjective  worth  ;  the  gifts  are  proportioned  to  the  work 
which  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  do.*  It  is  obvi- 
ous,  then,  that  no  external  reward  is  meant — no  acting  with  a  view  to 
such — for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
itself. 

"What,  then,  is  the  "  reward  V  It  is,  that  the  waut^  of  our  highei 
nature  shall  be  satisfied  ;  that  wo  shall  enjoy  perfect  communion  with 
Gon,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge  of  him ;  that  we  shall 
liave,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of  sons  of  God.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  ferfeci  realization  of  what  is  implied  in  "  the  kingdom,"  "  the 
children  of  God,"  "  the  Divine  life."  In  our  struggles  for  the  kiug 
dom,  we  must  direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation ;  must 
feel  that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  The  two  expressions  "  reward 
in,  Iwaven,"  and  "  inherit  the  earth"  mutually  illustrate  each  other ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  carnal,  Jewish,  world-doi 
the  former  does  not  betoken  a  locality,  but  a  perfec 
life  with  God,  i.  e.,  a  Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 


the  World. 

5  152.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  the  "  Light"  and  "  Sali"  of  the  Earth. 

Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating  influence 
which  tho  qualities  before  described  must  exert  when  exhibited  to  the 
world.  His  followers  are  "  the  light  of  the  world"  which,  where  it 
exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  must  shine  forth.  They  are  to  become  "  tlie 
talt"  of  mankind.  As  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  evei-y 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  Christiana  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live 
according  to  their  high  destiny ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  humanity, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  naturally  passes, 
by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life.  The  course  of  the  hu- 
man race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is  always  downward;  all  its  civili- 
zation ends  in  barbarism.  It  is  for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  fresh  and  undecayed. 

But  if  the  salt  lose  its  saltness — becomes  stale  and  worthless — where 
Kith  shall  it  he  salted  1  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine  life  be  preserved 
in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source  of  the  reanimating,  freshening 
power,  has  been  dead  ?  In  that  case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the 
highest  point  of  human  developement  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  }'(  i» 
good  for  nothing,  hut  to  he  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men 

as  oa  the  Divins  Justice  tni  fieffnids.  Svi'le'''  dci 
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Christ  knew  that  the  now  element  of  life  which,  ihroufih  him,  was 
given  to  humanity,  had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living ;  but  ho 
knew  also  ihe  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable.  These 
words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever  it  degenerates 
into  dead  forma  and  outwaid  show.  History  affords  the  fullest  and 
saddest  commentary  upon  this  prophetic  passage. 

III.  The  Law  of  Chris  ti  an  Life  the  PnlfilmeDt  of  the  Old  Law. 

5  153.  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets :  (1.)  General  View  ; 
(2.)  Partictelar  Exposition;  (3.)  Demand  Jor  a  Higher  Obedience 
than  that  of  the  Pharisees.     (Matt.,  v.,  17-20.) 

{!■) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  btcome  the  "aalc"  of  the  eaitn, 
and  to  "  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  "iee  thei' 
good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  m  heaien,"  it  remained  foi  him 
to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  ilIu-.tiai:ions,  the  mode  m  tthich 
they  were  to  let  tbeir  light  shine  through  their  actions ,  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  ivho  then  passed  for  holy  men 
among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  apiead  abroad  by  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subi  ert  the  authonty  of  the  law  But, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  raete  refutation,  he  took  a  course 
conforming  with  the  dignity  of  his  chaiscter,  and  justified  himselt  m  a 
positive  way,  by  unfolding  the  rtlatioin  la  which  his  New  Creation 
stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant  He  incorpoiated  this, 
moreover,  very  closely  with  the  practical  purpose  ot  the  whole  discourse 
(v.  17,  seq.).  He  characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and 
separate  traits.  He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 
For  since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  "  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  contains  the 
eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  only  where  love  rules  thti 
whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could  not  realize,  "  On  these  tw6 
eomrtiandments  {says'  Christ,  Matt.,  xxii.,  40)  hang  all  the  latv  and  the 
prophets,"  i.  e.,  the  whole  Old  Testament.  They  could  not  he  ftil- 
filled  from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in 
order  to  fulfil  them,  a  Dew  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love; 
and  this  Christ  came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those 
for  VI  hom  he  communicates  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be  derived 
\oia  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit,  tied  down  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and  cribbed  in  its  contracted 
Jorms   could  not  attain  its  free  and  full  devekipement.     But  Christ,  bv 
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freeing  it  from  this  bondage  of  forms,  brought  it  into  coiupletc  devcl 
opement,  nor,  only  in  .the  consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  life.  In 
this  respect,  tjon,  he  fulfilled  the  law;  and  this  waa  the  object  for 
which  he  appeared.* 

(2-) 

Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  sajing,  Think  .not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy the  law  and  the  projihcts  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  hut  to  JtdJil.S 
By  this  we  are  to  underatand  the     1    1      f  1      Old  T        m  1  gi 

he  came  to  annul  neither  of  its  cl     f  d  h  I 

was  (last  clause  ofv.l7f)  "  not  to  d         y  b  f  Ifil        H       11 

a  still  stronger  averment  (v.  18),   h  j  1      i    h    1  w 

should  lose  its  validity,  but  tliat    II  h  Ifil  I   h 

summation  of  the  kingdom  of  (j  d  5      This  1       w  11  b      t     g 
"  fiilfilment,"  for  which  all  previi  g        f  1     k    gd  m  I 

preparatory. 

Here,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  1     1  ^         y  d     f  1 

filling"  are  correlative  ideas.     Th  m  f  1     k      d  m      11 

be  the  "Jklfilling"  of  all  which  w  '^        S  J""*!        ''    P    P 

"  Cf.  p.  91,  92. 

t  Ofrdrer  asserts  ("  Heilige  Sage,"  ii.,  84,  aeq.]  tliat  these  words  were  not  Cliriat's,  but 

an  opinion  adopted  also  by  Dr.  Roeth  (Episl.  ad  Hebr,  non  ad  Hehrieos,  sed  ad  Christiaitos 
gatiTB  geiiiifea  Scriptam  ease,  Prancol,  18S6,  p.  314).  The  fonnsr  writer  thinks  tliat  these 
striking  -worda,  had  thay  existed,  would  have  been  used  s^oinst  Paul  by  the  strennons 
advocates  of  the  continned  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  whicli,  ke  infers,  tJiey  did  twl  do, 
from  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  on  the  Butgecb  We  are  compelled  directly  to  contradict 
this  assertion;  it  is  vefated  sufficiently  by  the  close  connesioa  of  the  words  with  tlie  current 
ortliouslit  iu  tbe  context.  Paul  understood  their  import  loo  well  to  Rud  any  embanassmenl 
from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judaists.  If  they  were  quoted  against  iiim,  he 
refuted  the  false  nse  made  of  them  by  hia  developament  of  the  n-liole  doctrine,  rather  than 
by  separate  and  detailed  quotation,  as  was  bis  custom  iu  controversy. 

i  De  Welle,  in  explainuig  fiie  nth  verae,  attempts  to  froye,  fmm  Malt,  vii.,  13,  and 
£xii.,  40,  that  the  "  law  and  p'ophets"  were  conceived,  also,  as  the  soitrce  of  the  moral  IrBtp, 
and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken  only  in  that  bsdss,  with  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  prophetlo  element  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  tlie 
passages  which  he  adduces  do  not  refer  esclusively  to  the  mm-at  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, bat  to  (he  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nntare  and  extent.  Christ  designates— as  the 
end  snd  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends— only  thsViotessence  of  the  wliole 
Theocracy,  raUgious  as  well  as  moral,  viK.:  the  spirit  of  Icve;  aa  also  the  end  and  aim 
of  Bedemption  is  to  make  love  the  luling  principle  of  man's  natore.  De  Welle  argnea 
that  "no  one  of  his  hearers  eould  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  lo  be  received  aa 
Messiah  ia  opposition  to  all  the  prophecies  of  Ihe  Prophets;  so  he  speaka  afterward  only 
of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  the  question  is.  was  Christ  speaking  against  a  misunder- 
BtandiBg  of  his  disciples,  or  against  an  aecnsation  of  his  enemies  1  If  the  latter,  aa  we 
suppose,  he  had  good  call  to  prove  that  his  rotnistiy  was  opposed  neither  to  the  "law"  ^or 
to  the  "prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  bs  Messiah  by  folfilling  both.  Hia 
Bobseqnently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent  is  no  proof  that  ho  had  not 
Doth  in  his  mind  before.  Moreover,  even  De  Wettehss  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element 
is  alkidedtoinv.  IB.  Wo  infer,  therefore,  that  both  "law''  and  "propbets"  are  rcfe.TerJ 
[0  from  the  bBglnning.  $  Cf.  Tholnck  on  v,  18. 
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lory  aCuzid-p(-int ;  it  will,  on  tho  other  hand,  be  the  "  deslroying"  of  all 
thut  was,  in  itself,  dnlj  preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consTimniation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  "  fulfilling"  of  all,  Christ  at  the 
same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con 
nected  with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the  words  spi 
ken  before  is  closely  preserved,* 

(3-) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "  law"  in  particu 
lar,  and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he  had  advanced, 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  (t.  19,  20}  to  fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  high- 
er sense  than  those  did  who  were  at  that  time  considered  patterns  of 
righteousness.     In  proportion  as        h  t  Ifill  d   h    1  h         have 

a  higher  or  a  lower  place  in  the  1  1pm  f  1  k  gd  (  19). 
The  principle  of  life  which  they    Up  1  mm  n  (  h       son- 

tial  reijuisite  for  fulfilling  any    fhdmd      fl  )byno 

means  precluded  differences  f>{  d  g  m    h    p  nore 

thoroughly  than  another,  and  di  pi  j         If  (      i      )      mplete 

fulfiUing.of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same  docti'ine  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfiiling  of  the  law  which  Christ 
requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom :  Except  your  righ- 
leousneas  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  yf 
sliall  in  no  ease  enter  into  Ute  kingdom  of  Heaven.i 

!)  154,  "  FuJfdling  of  tlie  Law"  in  the  Higher  Sense. — General  Contrast 
be/ween  tlie  Juridical  and  Moral  Stand-points. 

In  yerses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special  examples, 
the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  "destroyed,"  but  "fulfilled" 
through  him  ;  also  the  sense  in  which  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
were  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law ;  and  also  (but 
here  subordinately)  the  difference  between  their  righteousness — an- 
swering to  their  position  in  the  new  developement  of  the  Divine  king 
(lora — and  the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  conli'asts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law  with 
the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  with  the  particular  law 
of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  it 
i-.ould  not,  in  that  limited  and  contracted  system,  unfold  and  display  it 

'  By  assummg  this  telation  ti>  the  law  and  the  propieta,  Ciiriat  gave  himself  out  as 
Messiah.  How  anteuable,  then,  is  Strauss's  assertion  (hat  at  that  tima  Jesoa  had  mil  de- 
fidedljr  pteaented  himself  aa  Mesaiah !  We  have  shown  that  tho  paaSBgs  is  too  closely 
bound  ap  with  the  orgsniarQ  of  tlie  whols  aennon  to  he  coBsiderod  an  interpolation. 

f  The  y^e  in  vetse  ao  obviously  introduces  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  verae;  and 
this  oppoaea  Olshauaei^'s  view  of  the  connesion,  allhoush  he  has  well  marked  the  distinfv 
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self;  anJ  it  could  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining 
form,  which  had  cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  waa  broken  and  de- 
BtroyiKl.*  The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heart,  and  fulfilled  in  it ;  be- 
tween the  Juridical  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  separate  pre- 
cepts, that  outward  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid  exhibitions  of  a  re- 
quired inward  disposition,  and  are  to  be  understood  literally  only  when 
they  are  the  necessaiy  expression  of  such  a  state  of  heart. 

%  155.  Fulfilling  of  the  Law  in  the  Higher  Sense. — Particular  Exam- 
ples, viz.,  (1.)  Murder;  (2.)  Adultery ;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perjury; 
{5.)  Revenge;  (6.)  National  Exclusiveness. 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.  But  the  Gospel  sen 
tencea  even  him  who  is  angry]  with  his  brother.  The  passion  which, 
when  full-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished  in  the  bud  of  revengeful 
feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the  heart  or  shown  in  abusive  wordsj 
(V.  22). 

*  I  agtee  with  tho  Greek  and  eocinian  interpreters  in  thiukiog  tbat  Christ  means  here 
not  metely  the  Fhnrisaio  interpretations  of  the  law,  bat  also  the  legal  stand-pouit  in  gea- 
eral.  This  follows  neceBsarlly,  (l)  from  tho  ooiinesion  as  we  have  unfolded  iti  (2]  from 
the  fact  that  he  qnoles  the  commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  form.  (Even 
"liAou  sholt  hate  thy  enemy"  (v.  43),  though  not  found  literally  in  the  commandment,  is  im- 
pUed  in  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  particular  Theo[:ratic  stand 
point)  1  (3)  because  If^iBii  m'n  ip\iiloii  (v.  33)  cannot  well  be  interpreted  otherwise  than 
"  it  has  teea  said  to  llie  men  cf  old"  (the  fathers,  hence  dming  the  Mosaic  promulgation 
ot  the  lavf).  Had  Christ  referred  to  the  statotes  of  the  clAert  [which  would  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either],  ha  would  hare  used  itps^eui/|ioic,  as  also 
De  WeOe  ochnowledges.  Thotack's  nrgament,  of  an  antithesis  between  ipxai'is  and  ly-i 
is  not  to  the  point ;  die  connexian  docs  not  require  such  an  antittiesis.    The  opposllion  is 

of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Uoses  as  sentof  Qod;  but  he  wished  to  oppose  the ^■ 
HUiii^  form  nf  the  new  legislation  to  the  norma  and  deficient  form  of  Old  Testament  le- 
^slation,  which  belonged  to  a  temporary  ai^  preparatory  epoch.  Had  Christ  had  the  siifr- 
jrxl  of  the  oommsndroent  in  view,  n,icifx<'''"<  would  naturally  have  preceded  (fi^ifti  i  while 
the  present  collocation  of  the  words  indicates  tbat  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  inas  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  »fls  then  said  by  him.  The  prominence  that  he 
assigns  to  the  Pharitaicfd  conception  and  application  of  the  law  connects  very  well  with 
this  opposi^on  to  the  old  law  in  general  -.  for  tho  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the 
tfdrit  to  pass  from  tiie  old  law  and  Und  its  fulfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  ktlei 
HI  a  one-sided  and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  cnhnination  of  the  old 
stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spirit. 

t  1  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  £l«9  {"■  aa)-  Thns  to  lessen  the  <brce  of  the  law 
certainly  does  not  harmonize  with  the  coonexion. 

t  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "^  i' Si  c'ns  Tifi^l\<p^iii'al^-iiari,lHrKats<rrain/auvdfi.^ 
should  he  taken  away  from  this  passage.  Apart  from  ^ese,  the  connexion  is  per'ect  and 
obvious.  KpiBii=^dgment,  condtmnation,  its  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  so  rhwii,  witli  another  word.  Degrees  of  vicriation  of  the  Theocratic  law  nowhere  ap 
pear  in  this  coonexion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  tbat  the  smallest  violati 


o  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  dcman 
purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  beo^use  the  disi 
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(a.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemns  the  adulterer. 
But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil  passion  in  the  husband, 
as  the  source  of  adultery*  (v.  27). 

(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  as  the  union,  in  part, 
of  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to  develope  still 
further  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
this  relation.! 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  bo  culti- 
vated by  degi-ees,  allowed  divorce;  seeking  to  place  some  restraints, 
at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legislation  must  adapt 
itself  to  tho  material  on  which  it  has  to  act.J  But  the  law  of  Christ 
sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  man'iage  in  its  full  strictness,  and  demands 
that  its  communion  of  life  shall  be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties  can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the 
innocent  one  at  libeity  to  man'y.§ 

sition  that  inspires  the  fonner  leads,  when  forther  expanded,  to  the  latter;  the  revjler  is  a 
murderer  before  that  bar  which  loots  only  at  the  teart.  A  gradation  between  (!a(r(  aud 
uupic  vblatee  both  the  aim  and  connexion  of  the  discourse,  and  BoomaeDtirelyDabecomtug 
its  dignity.  Moreover,  -we  shoold  then  have  to  look  for  a  gradatioD  in  the  paniahmeDl, 
which,  again,  ia  inconsistent  with  the  eonnesion.  The  "  Sanhedrim"  brings  oa  before  the 
Jewish  civil  jaiisdiction— the  poUtioo-Tiieocratical  stand-poin^-the  very  thing  to  which 
Christ  opposes  himself  throaghout  the  discoarac.  And  how  ia  yiirra,  in  that  case,  to  be 
distingniEhed  from  tfkn  !  In  what  relation  does  tiio  mention  of  the  Saakedrim  stand  to 
rpiVie  and  rfw™ '  Things  entjely  incompatible  are  here  hroneht  together.  All  attempts 
to  solve  the  ditBcnlty  leaii  to  forced  and  nntenable  interpretation.    The  fact  that  h'"  menus 

doced  by  the  Greek  translator  as  another  version  of  the  following,  and  original,  olanso  in 
Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-26  are  among  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  snppose  to  have  been 
nttcred  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  from  their  affinity  of  subject.  (Cf.  y 
85,26,  with  Luke,  lii.,  58,  59.)  Soofv.  B9,  30;  Christ  is  treating  of  Uie  mere  legislation, 
not  of  the  element  of  Belf^discipline  as  sgch. 

t  Polyiaioy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  tho  Jews,  as  appears  from  JojepJwj. 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Hemd,  he  says;  nirfior  yilp ir  mir^irXifomvJfuip 
tuMutiv  (Archnol.,  iviii.,  1,  a).  And  Justin  casts  up  to  ttie  Jewish  doctors  that,  even  in 
bis  time,  "of nvit  ral  tihcfi  rSf  «o!  Tiaadfiai  ml  irirri  ixtir  ijiot  jwniinf  hatrmr  miyxw^Sm"  (Dial., 
e.  Tryph.  Jud„  e3.  Colon-,  363,  E).  Still  we  may  infer  that  Che  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's 
time  recognized  monogamy  as  the  only  lawful  marriage,  from  his  saying  nothing  espresslv 
rm  the  subject,  while  the  precepts  that  he  dehvers  presuppose  it. 

t  The  ouJiipoira^in  rov  XaoS.    Matt.,  xix.,  S. 

j  I  cannot  agree  with  those  wlio  woold  make  this  law  an  outward  one  by  legislation, 
«ie  disconrae  aims  at  the  heart,  and  its  precepts  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  life  only  from  the 
heart.  They  hold  good  only  for  tliosa  who  recognize  Christ  as  their  lord  from  fi-ee  convic 
tion,  and  are  led  by  his  Spirit  i  and  who,  therefore,  fbid  in  them  only  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  Spirit.  The  state  can  no  more  realize  these  laws  than  it  can  make 
Christians  or  create  holiness.  Ill  laws  mast  be  adapted  to  the  irKi^isihia'fSIa  niu  XmH.  The 
attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanction,  what  redetnplion  alone  can  do,  would  create 
a  sort  of  stunted,  Chinese  Ufe,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  becanae  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  sfaSe  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  differ  from  riiose  who  suppose  that  Christ  alluded  only  to  the  then  existing 
£brm  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  log;al  investigation  and  decision.  The  mor*. 
Idea  which  Christ  developed  had  a  more  than  temporary  healing. 
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(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  proliibita  perjury,  and  mainlains  the  sanctity  of 
oatha.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demands  that  yes  and  «o  shall  take  the 
place  of  all  other  confirm aiion,  "  W/utlsoever  is  more  than  these*  cometh 
of  evil,"  i.  e.,  testifies  to  a  want  of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  every 
member  of  his  kingdom  ought  to  possess;  a  want  of  that  th-jrough 
truthfulness  which  makes  every  other  affirmation  superfluous,  and  of  . 
the  mutual  confidence  that  depends  upon  it. 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  civil  law,  ad- 
mits of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ  so  completely 
shuts  out  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in  its  subjects  a  disposi- 
tion to  suffer  all  injury  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil  (v.  39\, 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  "love  of  one's  neighbour;"  but  n„n« 
were  regarded  as  "  neighbours"  but  members  of  the  Theocratic  com- 
munity, and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  ■'  hatred"  of  the  enemies  of  that 
community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tlie  law  of  Christ,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoins  love  without  limit;!  a  love  that  takes  into  its 
wide  embrace  enemies  and  persecutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  kipgdom  of  God,  persecute  its  members ;  a  love  which  not 
only  impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  abaolulely  exclusive  of  even 
the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  pray  for  them.  The  children 
of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect  ia  love  (v.  45, 

'  The  ibrroulos  in  v.  34, 35, 36  (not  properly  oatba,  ea  they  do  not  take  God  to  witness] 
ainstrate  atDI  more  forcibly  Christ's  purposo  lo  banish  fmm  bia  kingdom  eveiy  sfflnBatEQ.i 
but  ysa  and  no.    Hsd  he  not  mentioned  them,  his  bearers  might  have  thought  that  be  refer- 

to  avoid,  and  instead  of  which  theae  very  fonoulas,  vrhieh  helped  those  that  were  disposed 
to  gloas  over  a  peijnry,  were,  in  fact,  invented.  Tbia  ia  enongh  to  refute  wlmt  Goschel  Bt.js 
(iiier  den  Eii,  Berlin,  1B3T,  p.  118,  ]19),  in  order  to  prove  that  Chriat's  precept  was  not 
directed  against  oaths  ia  general.  There  was  no  necessity  that  he  sbonld  define  the 
proper  sense  of  an  oath ;  every  body  understood  it ;  bnt  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
so  obvious  to  his  bearers  that  he  conderoned  also  the  common  formnlaa,  invented  out  of 
reverence  fbtthe Divine  name  (PkOo.Tle  SpeciaLLegib.,  $1).  He  condemns  them  eapecially 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  tha  condition  cj' dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to 
the  creature  in  confirming  an  averment.  There  remained  nothing  bnt  the  true  oath — tha 
appeal  to  Alniighly  God — and  this,  also,  be  forbade  ;  yes  and  no  were  to  suffice.  Gofich^ 
aaja  (p,  116),  "  Aa  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  lo  fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oaUi  was 
not  to  be  abolished,  but  fulfilled,"  True ;  just  ae  tho  law,  "7'*ou  ikalt  nal  Mil,"  is  fulfilled 
by  avoiding  emotions  of  haired ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  eonaecrBtiog 
everyday  to  God.    So  jes  and  nu  are  bonds  as  sacred  (or  the  Christian  aa  an  oath  to  otber 

t  The  First  Epiatle  to  the  Corinthians  (as  RUckerl  has  remorlioa)  contains  many  pasaagea, 
thegeima  of  which  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Cf.  iv.,  S-lSj  vi,?;  vii, 
10,  Paul  may  also  have  bormwed  from  it  these  words  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved  for 
us  only  by  his  means,  Acts,  ins-,  35,  "lti$  more  ilesstd  to  give  than  to  receire."  This  say- 
ing expresses  the  disposition  which,  in  Matt.,  v.,  40-43,  is  set  forth  in  outward  acts ;  the 
very  nature  of  love,  happy  in  communicating.  How  beanti fully  does  this  saying  reveal  the 
whole  heart  of  Clirist,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  impart  to  others  from  tho  fulness  of  hii 
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48).    And  tlie  perfect  love  of  God  does  not  exclude  His  enemies.    How 
perfect,  indeed,  must  His  love  be,  to  seek  tlie  redemption  even  of  Hip 


IV.   True  Rcli^ioQ  oontraateil  with  the  Mock  Pietj  of  Hie  PharLsefis. 

§  136.  (1.)  Alms,  Fray er.  Fastings  (2.)  Rigid  Judgment  of  Self ,  Mild 
Judgment  of  others  ;  (3.)  Test  of  Sincerity  m  Seeking  qfier  Righteous- 
ness.    (Matt.<vl.,  1-lS;  viL,  1-5.) 

After  setting  forth  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true  holiness, 
Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false  spiritual  tcndonciea 
at  th'^t  time  ex-isting;  to  contrast  that  piety  which  attaches  no  im- 
portance either  to  its  own  works  or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the 
mock  religion  of  the  Pharisees,  which  did  every  thing  for  show.  It  is 
the  contrast,  in  a  word,  between  being  and  seeming ;  and  no  words 
could  etpits^  It  more  strikingly  than  "wJ/en  thon  doest  thine  alms,  lei 
not  thy  !ifi  hand  Inow  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  So  far  from  doing 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it  as  thy  ovm 
work ,  do  It  II)  chrldish  siropSicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
couldit  lilt  do  otheiwise."  Tbis  principle  Christ  applies  to  three 
separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  specially  wont  to  make  a 
Tiious  display,  viz,  i  Alms,  prayer,  and  fasting*  (vi.,  1-18). 

(2.) 
The  sin  which  is  tiexti  condemned  {vii.,  1-5)  springs  from  the  same 
root  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged  others  severely, 
hut  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  never  rightly  exam 
ined  themselves.  He  that  knows  what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels 
his  own  want  of  it,  will  be  a  rigid  censor  of  his  ovm  life,  hut  a  mild 
and  gentle  judge  of  others.  ["  And  why  beholdest  Hiou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  ? 
Thov,  hypocrite!  first  east  out  the  heam  that  is  i»  tidne  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  fhou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother' s^'^ 

(3.) 
The  Saviour  thcnj  gives  (vii.,  12)  ^.criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 

"  Since  Christ  tpecijes  these  three,  in  order  to  apply  to  them  tlie  general  principle  of 

pnrpose  to  give  an  enpositioii  of  ths  natore  of  pmyer  here,  which  coufirma  oar  view  that 
the  "  Lord's  Prayat"  is  not  here  in  ila  proper  chronological  conneiion. 

t  Matt.,  vii.,  1. standff  in  a  close  logical  connexion  withvi.,  IB,  and  the  preceding  verses; 
and  is  also  given  by  Lake,  proving  that  it  belongs  lo  the  original  hody  of  the  discontae , 
bat  vi.,  19-34  I'wt  gii-en  hy  Luke  in  this  connexion]  appears  as  ohvionsly  not  so.  So  of 
5-11.  below. 

t  Tbc  oSi  in  verse  15,  as  well  ;i3  the  caursi?  of  tiioashf.  i:oniicct  il  witii  v.  5 
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Pharisaic  righteousness.  "  Therefore,  all  things  wJiatsoever  ye  ivoula 
fJiat  men  should  do  vnto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  Ian 
and  the  prophets."  (K  you  are  striving  sincerely  after  the  essence  of 
rigtteousness,  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  have  acted 
towards  you.) 

It  w^  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  sel  up  a  rule  of  morals 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  which  places 
the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  7iearL  Mere  outward  action,  Uccording 
to  this  rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  e.g.,  the  mere  pru- 
dence of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for 
like.  But,  placing  it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  ma- 
king love  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  affords  a  touchstone  of 
their  character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says  that 
"ilie  law  and  the  prophets  {i.  e.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety  to  which 
they  point)  are  fulfilled  ,•"  for,  as  he  elsewhere  saya,  "  love  is  ihefolfil 
Ung  of  the  law." 

V.   Exhortations   and   Warnings  to  the   Chiidrea  of  the   Kingdom. 

§  157.  Exhortation  to  Self-denial. — Caution  against  Seducers.  (Matt., 
vii.,  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  requisites yor  entrance  into  his 
kingdom,  aud  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its  members.  He 
now  warns  them  (v.  13)  against  the  delusion  of  expecting  to  secure  its 
blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he  had  pointed  out,  or  hoping;  to  avoid 
struggle  and  self-denial  ;*  and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who 
would  lead  them  into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right 
way.  First,  he  gives  a  v/arning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend  to 
a  Divine  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking  alone. 
"  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.t  their  evil  fruits,  proofs  of  their  evil 
hearts,  distinguish  them  frota  genuine  prophets  of  God"  (v,  15,  SO). 
This  warning  was  strikingly  applicable  at  that  time  of  out-breaking 
battle  with  the  hierarchical  and  Pharisaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  shoivii 
by  the  "  fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believers  (v.  21-23).     Not  every 

*  Matt.,  vii.,  13-14,  deacribs  the  difficuUks  of  the  way,  and  join  closely  to  wliat  precedes, 
rhefignreoftlie  "gate,"  &e.,  is  more  aptly  introduced  ia  Lake,  xiii.,  34,  25,  ondit  might  bo 
Eop^osed  that  the  anthor  ot  the  Greek  Matthew  hid  transferred  the  passage  to  tbis  con- 
oesion  from  the  aetnal  one  in  which  Christ  nttered  it  But  so  obviuus  a  fignre  as  the 
"gate"  and  the  "way"  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ  i  and  in  these  two  pla- 
ces, moreover,  tlicre  is  a  difference  in  its  appheation.  In  Luke,  the  "  gate"  is  lo  he  entered 
hetbre  the  Maater  has  closed  it ;  in  Matt.,  it  is  "  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which 
many  see;  the  narrow  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  which  few  find."  In  ^o  former  liie 
thon^ht  is,  "that  few  are  willins  to  undei^o  the  necessary  labours  and  stmggles  to  enter 
the  kingdom ;"  in  the  latter,  ■'  the  majority  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  dlffl^nlties  of  thp 
(ask,"  IK.  1  Cf,  John,  x,,  1-5. 
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one  who  honours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Tiieocratic  King',  and  makes  a 
zealous  confesaion  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted  to  share  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  heart,  must  he  shown  to  accord  with  ihe  confeasion,  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  will  of  God.*  ["  Not  every  one  that  sailh  wtto  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hut  he  that  doefh 
the  will  of  my  Failier  which  is  in  heaveTt."'\ 

VI.    True   and  False  Disciples    CoDtraBted. 

§  158.  Test  of  Disciphship.  (Matt.,  vii.,  24-27.) 
Christ  concluilea  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  bettveen  true 
and  false  disciples  ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  those  who  do  not. 
He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced 
in  tlie  beginning,  and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  a  right 
dispoaitioQ  ot  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right 
application  of  his  words  his  hearera  were  to  judge  themselves,  and  find 
their  deatiny  described  (v.  24-27).  ["  Therefore,  whosoever  hearetJt. 
tftese  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  tctse  man, 
which  huilf  Jtia  house  upon  a  rock ;  and  ihe  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  hlew,  and  heat  uprm  that  house,  and  it  fell 
not;  for  it  was  founded  «pon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  he  likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  huilt  his  house  upon  the  sand :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  thf 
jioods  oame,  and  the  winds  hlew,  and  heat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ; 
and  great  was  iJie  fall  of  «V."] 

These  words  of  warning,  at  the   end  of  the 
well  w^ih  its  beginning. 

END    OF    THE   SEltMON   ON  THE    M 

5  159.  HealiTig  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Caper. 
After  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse,  he  dis- 
missed the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  hia  disci 
pies.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Capernaum,  A  leper,  who 
had. probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and  learned  that  he  would  pass 
that  way,  had  planted  himself  by  the  road-aide.  Full  of  faith,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  said,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean."  After  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  he  bade 
him  (as  was  his  wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — which 
He  had  come  to  "  destroy"  only  by  "  fulfilling" — demanded,!  '^'^'^■i  to 

*  Ch.  vii.,  S4,  oonneotB  closely  witli  r.  21.  On  the  velatioQ  of  v.  9a,  33,  to  the  rest  of  tha 
pfiBsnge,  we  shall  speak  hei'eal^r. 

t  Matt.,  viii.,  1.  I  follow  Matthew's  account,  which  enita  (ho  dironology,  in  preforciice 
lo  Luke's  (v.  la),  which  says  DOthiog  ahout  the  locality  of  the  event.  Il  was  not  ooBloiii' 
ary,  nnder  tho  Mosaic  law,  for  lepers  to  reside  within  tlie  cities.     Cf  Joseph.,  c.  Apioii, !, 
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show  iiirasclf  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in  oiJei 
to  readraission  into  the  Theocratic  cornramiitj,  from  which  he  had 
been  excluded  as  unclean. 

§  160.  HeaBig  of  Hie  Heathen  Centuricn's  Slave  at  Capernaum.*~Tht 
Deputation  of  EUers.— Faith  of  the  Centurion. 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought  in  be- 
half of  another  sufferer,  The  elders  of  the  synagogue  came  to  him 
with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He  was  a  5ieathen  ;  but, 
like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age,  unsatisfied  with  the  old  and 
languishing  popular  religion,  and  impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Jehovah 
as  the  Almighty.  Whether  a  proselyte  of  the  gate\  or  not,  he  had 
proved  his  faith  by  building  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithful  slave|  shows  how  his  piety  had  in- 
fluenced his  character.  During  Christ's  absence  this  slave  became 
severely  ill ;  and  just  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  tho  centurion  heard, 
to  his  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return.  Placing  his  only  hopes  in 
Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  hia  assistance.  But  he  bad  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  Jews  alone  as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High ;  and  Christ  yet  appeared  to  belong  only  Co  that  people.  He  did 
not  venture,  therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but 
sought  the  mediation  of  the  elders,  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligation.^ 

"  Unit.,  viii.,  fl ;  LgkB.vii.,  a.  The  clininological  agreement  of  tliL>  ^iccounts,  derived  from 
separBte  soumeB,  U  proof  of  Ihoir  veracity.    We  follow  Lake's,  as  tlie  ninre  original. 

t  The  relation  in  which  he  appears  to  aland  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews  would  malia  it 
probable  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  Bnt,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  he  had  been,  the 
Jewish  elders  would  probably  liave  mentioned  it  in  their  recommendation  of  him;  he 
wodM  have  had  the  asnat  designation,  inSiiicyas,  qtofoiiccroc  jiv  Oiir, 

X  The  word  used  m  Matthew  ia  mif,  1J?:  ;  whfch  may,  indeed,  mean  slave,  but  seems 
to  be  intended  by  him  for  "son,"  as  he  dees  the  article  thrODgtiont  the  narrative  (S  lait). 
Tliis,  however,  may  be  Biplainod  on  the  ground  tiiat  either  Ae  centurion  :,ad  but  one  slave, 
or  that  he  valned  this  one  particularly.  If  "son"  were  intended,  it  might  be  accounted  for 
from  the  ambigoity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greeli ;  the  high  degtee  of  love 
which  the  centurion  displayed,  nleo,  was  more  likely  to  be  felt  for  a  son  than  a  slave,  and 
this  may  hare  led  to  the  Hse  of  the  word. 

S  Luke's  Bcconnl,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life;  bat  Sirafss  (with  whom 
De  Wetle  agrees)  &inka  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  hand,  workmg;  over  Matthew's  purer 
and  more  original  statement.  Accordir^to  Siratiss,tbe  humility  with  wliic):  the  centurion 
imse//' addressed  Christ  (Hatt.,viii,  S)  gave  rise  te  the  conclRsion  that  a  j^fltieii  who  had 
had  so  lovr  an  opinion  of  himself  coald  not  possibly'  have  applied  tji  Christ  except  through 
Jewish  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessaiy  to  invent  snch  an  embassy,  in  order  to  assign 
a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate  compUance  with  the  teqoeat  of  t!ie  bealjien.  Grant, 
fbr  a  moment,  that  it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  iiarmony  with  the  simplicity  oS  onr 
Evangelists;  still,  we  shonld  expect  such  an  interpolation  rather  in  MaitlteJ",  whose  unrra- 
tivo  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Palestmo  Jewish.Christiaa  tradition,  than  in  Lvke. 
who  bebnged  more  to  the  type  of  Paul.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurioD,  as  stated  by 
Luke,  \s  precisely  suited  to  his  character,  as  shown  in  bis  words  recorded  by  Matthew ;  to 
his  mode  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews  and 
heathen.    But  most  the  very  naturalness  and  probability  of  the  statement  itself  be  made  a 
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The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  elders,  was  approaching  his  house.  But  then  the  thought  arose, 
"  Hast  thou  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the  Son  of  God,  wlio  has  spirit: 
at  his  coiamard,  to  come  to  thy  house?  Haat  thou  not  lowered  him, 
by  presuming  that  his  corporeal  presence  ia  necessary  to  the  healing 
of  thy  slave  1  Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  hishostsof  ministei- 
ing  spirits  to  accomplish  it  V  ["  Say  in  a  ward,  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed.  For  I,  also  . . .  say  unto  one, '  Come,'  and  he  eomeih;  and  to 
another,  '  Go,'  and  he  goeth."*\  Although  his  hesitation,  doubtless, 
arose  in  part  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a  heathen,  to  summon  the 
Saviour  to  his  house,  his  words  imply  that  it  arose  far  more  from  his 
conscious  unworthincss  in  comparison  with  Christ's  greatness.  Ho 
conceived  Christ  to  bo  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who 
had,  from  paganism,  become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages  of  Chris 
tiauity,  belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  admitting  and  em 
bracing  Christ :  the  consciousness,  namely,  of  His  loftiness  and  our 
own  unworthiness.  Here  was  the  deep  import  of  his  signs  of  faith  j 
and  here  the  ground  of  these  striking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to 
the  attendant  multitudes  :  "Ihavc  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel."  He  had,  indeed,  found  access  to  the  people ;  he  had,  indeed, 
found  faith,  but  not  such  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  faitli  of  the 
Jews,  prejudiced  by  llicir  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahsliip,  could 
not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  tlie  super-human  greatness 
of  Christ.  But  the  pagan,  viewing  Christ  as  Lord  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the  Apostles  themselves  were  only 
to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And  hero  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and 
high  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the 
stand-point  of  paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

£  161.  Healing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  Demoniac.— The  Charge  of  a 
League  with  Beelzebub:    a  Visible  Sign  demanded. — The  Charge 
refuted. 
The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally  heightened 

abbreviatioQ  of  the  narrMive,  or  obliteration  of  individoal  featnrps  of  Ibe  occurrence. 

•  We  cannot  admit  Dr.  SIratiss'e  assertion  tliat  Iha  prayer  sent  by  the  elders  ILukc. 
1-ii,,  3)  is  inconsistent  with  the  second  message  {v.  6),  and  that,  therefore,  Che  eonnei:iou 
irhich  in  Matthew  ia  natnral  is  annatoral  in  Lntie.  Had  Luke's  account  been  a  fiction, 
instead. of  makins  the  centurion  take  back  his  prayer  sent  by  the  elders,  it  wonld  have 
given  the  prayer  a  different  character  from  the  beginnios-  Considering  it  as  a  narrative 
of  fact,  it  beai^  precisely  the  stamp  of  real  life :  the  contmion,  at  first,  absorbed  in  his 
anmety,  sends  for  Christ  to  come  to  him ;  afterward,  when  he  finds  the  fnlfilment  of  his 
desire  et  hand,  the  sense  ot  his  nnworthiness  in  comparison  with  the  greBtness  of  Cbrisl 
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',lie  v/rath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  movement  which  tiiey  could  not  check 
was  in  progress  against  the  spirit  and.  the  interasts  of"  their  party.  But 
a  powerful  impression,  wrought  by  a  single  miracle,  gave  the  signal  for 
a  new  and  more  artful  attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man 
if  imbecile  mind,  or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  wont  about  appearing 
leiiher  to  see  nor  to  hear  any  thing  that  passed  around  him.*  The 
people  received  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Pharisees  to  remove  this  impression  from 
their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  Ihejact  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies.  In  this  dilemma  they  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused  him  of  employing  an  evil  magic,  a 
jelief  in  which  still  propagated  itself  among  the  traditionst  of  Jewish 
fanaticism.  The  Prince  of  Evil  Spiriia,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure 
favour  among  tho  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior  spirits  froic 
men ;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater.| 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not  so  decided 
(although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions),  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  Meesiahahip,  and 
demanded  an  immediate  token  from  God — a  voice  from  hoavoa,  or  a 
relestial  a 


Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows  ;  "  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be  directly  wrought  by  evil  ;|1 

*  Lalis,  sL,  14:  Matt.,  xii.,  £3.  This  view  of  the  case  is  foanded  upon  Ibe  fw:t  that  the 
man's  (JainiBesi  is  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other  cases)  to  his  being  possessed 
with  demons,  and  his  snbseqneat  abiUty  to  kesr  and  speak  to  their  espalaion.  Matthew 
adds  blindness,  which  barmonizea  well  with  onr  view.  We  infer  from  the  impression 
produced  by  the  miracle  that  the  case  differed  from  ordinary  possessions.  It  is  possible, 
boweter,  that  the  case  is  eonfoanded  in  Matthew  with  other  cures  of  blind  men;  ef.  Matt., 
it,  ST-34.  This  last  passage,  v.  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an  abridsed  account  of  the  vei-y 
case  under  discussion.  t  Cdsvs  tools  a  hint  from  these.  t  Matt.,  jii.,  34-26. 

5  How  strongly  eipectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Fhih's  Hellenic- Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free  him  irom  them,  although  the 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not  prominent  in  him.  Ha  believes  tliati  when  the 
purificaaen  of  the  scattered  Jews  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  from  all 
uations,  by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place  :  "  ^j-oip/iEmi  apis  rmas  Stmtfpai 
i  <nro  «D<7ir  itefWirinjv  i^Hut,  rii*Aou  ph  irlpois,  yiroiS  ii  rdlt  inuK^WlroiS  ht'''»>h."~ Di 
Execrate  {  9. 

Ij  There  is.  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  war  with  itself; 
bnt  in  evil,  as  suck,  as  opposed  to  gooa,  there  is  always  a  definite  relative  unity.  If  this 
unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  ware  to  accomplish  the  flam«  good  as  that  wrought  by  the 
power  of  God,  it  wonld  he  a  contradidio  in  adjecto ;  Dl.e  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  ipsa 
facto  subverted.  Evil  may,  and  indeed  mnst,  indirectly  subserve  good ;  but  it  cannot  di- 
rectly do  good  BO  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  hingdom,  or  a  family,  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  such,  with  an  internal  discord  in  its  bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  dissolu. 
eion  i  but  the  rdative  unity  must  remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  appljcadon— 
which  Christ  did  not  express,  but  left  to  the  Pharisees  to  make— that  Satan  could  not  seek 
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tliat  evil  should  be  conquered  by  evil;  tbat  one  ahdiild  be  {isedfiom 
tlie  power  of  the  Evil  One  hy  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil 
fhus  do  the  works  of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  evil."  He  then  ap- 
plies an  argumentum  ad  hoviinem  to  the  Pharisees  [If  Ihy  Beelzehuh 
cast  out  deciU,  hy  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  1  therefore  shall  they 
be  your  judges'].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  lie  tells  them,  were  brought 
against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pronounce  it  untenable.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act — the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  alone. 

"  But,"  be  continues,  "if  I  cast  out  devils  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you."  This  single  victory  proves  that 
a  power  has  come  among  men  which  is  able  to  conquer  evil — the  pow- 
er, namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  ever  propagates  itself  in 
struggling  with  evil ;  the  negative  presupposes  the  positive.  The  si- 
miHtudo  that  follows  illustrates  the  same  trutli :  "  W7cen  a  strong  man, 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  ;  but  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  takethfrom  him  all 
'm  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  Ms  spoils."  So,  had  not  the 
power  of  evil  itself  he&n  subdued  by  a  higher  power,  such  individual 
manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spirit  in  tho  demoniac  could  not  have 


^  16S.  The  Conjurations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists.  (Luke,  xi.,  93-26.) 
It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  io  reply  to  tho  Phar- 
isees, that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other  principles  must 
be  entirely  apparent  and  deceptive.f  It  was  of  no  avail  to  remove  in- 
dividual symptoms  while  the  cause,  viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, remained  unshaken.  Tho  very  agency  that  removed  the  former 
for  a  time  would  only  strengthen  the  latter,  to  break  forth  again  with 
increased  power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speaking  kot'  av6p(<nTov,  presupposed 
that  the  Jevrish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  be  could  not  recognize 
their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke,  xi,,  23),  "  Whosoever  is  not 
with  me  (works  not  in  communion  with  me  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  is  againit  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the  kingdom  of  God); 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  (does  not,  in  communion  with  me 

(o  secure  access  to  the  hearts  of  men  for  one  whose  whole  nature  and  labours  were  op 
posed  to  the  kingdom  of  ctU.  "Satan,  casting  ont  Satan,"  wonld  he  no  more  Satan,  Tha 
difficulties,  therefore,  which  DeWdts  finas  ia  the  passage  are  overcome.  The  truth  ot 
Christ's  proposition  does  not  lie  npoH  the  surface. 

*  Christ  here  indicates  fliat  the  sOKnUed  demoniacal  possessions  were  nothing  elso  bat 
iadividnal  phenomena  of  Satan's  kingdom  manifcBtad  among  men. 

t  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  diseese,  bnt  neglects  tho  cause,  strength 
eiis  the  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  the  former.  A  vivid  illnatratinn  of  the 
pregnant  trnlh  here  unfolded  by  Christ  in  reference  to  tlie  cures  of  the  demoniacs. 
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gather  souls  for  the  kingdom)  scaitcreth  abroad*  {loads  them  asfay,  anu 
inus  really  works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  against  which  he  apparent- 
ly contends)."  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to  light 
against  Satan ;  but  in  fact,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were  striving  against 
the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast  to  the  assertion  of  tlio 
Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out  hy  the  aid  of  Satan  ! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses  S4-96  ;  un 
less  a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  bis  soul  remains  estranged  from  God,  the  appa- 
rently cured  disease  seizes  it  with  new  force,  the  ungodly  spirit  linds 
his  old  haunt — his  former  dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  bis  re- 
ception.! 

■"  This  text  ia  put  in  the  same  flonncsion  in  Matt.  (iii„  30).  But  llie  M  rftn  ol  v.  at 
doea  not  natutaliy  join  with  t.  30  ^  there  ia  do  suth  cauanl  relHtion  bb  is  implietl  by  the 
phras6,  nor  does  it  join  any  mora  closely  with  what  followa ;  indeed,  it  appears  rather  to 
ibelong  at  the  eni  of  all  the  ptoofa  addnced  agunst  the  Pliariaees.  The  right  artangement 
is  donbtleas  that  of  Lake  (Kii.,  S3-36) ;  and  the  more  profonnd  order  of  the  tliODght,  ai 
Lake  presents  it  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  bnt  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  the  ccconnt. 
I  niaat  differ,  Ihereibre,  boat  Frofesaor  Etaeri,  who,  m  hia  ingenioos  diaGertaUoa  {SCud. 
der  Gdell.  W&rlem.,  ii.,  i.,  193a),  denisa  that  Lake,  si.,  S3,  has  reference  M  the  rerses  im- 
mediately  preceding.  Understanding  the  parahle  more  in  the  aense  of  Matthew  (althongh. 
he  admits  Lnke's  originality  elsaj,  he  connects  this  passage  with  it,  and  considers  it  as  direct- 
ed against  the  indecision  of  Uie  nmltiCnde,  who,  a&ei  momenta  of  enthuaiaalic  excitement 
in  Chriaf  s  favour,  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  easily  led  aatiay.  Bnt  we  onght  not  to 
seek  new  combinations  when  the  original  connexion  of  a  pasaage,  lying  before  na,  offers  a 
good  seuse.  Even  apart  from  this,  hovever,  Fruf.  E.'s  explanation  doea  not  aait  the  latter 
clause  of  ".  S3  at  all—"  He  that  gatkerelh  «ot  mth  tne,  icaiterelli" — which  ia  ohybaaly 
not  directed  against  an  inward  disposition,  hut  outward  actSi  *iz.,  acti  which  pretend  to 
be  done  ia  favour  of  Christ'a  kiagdoni,  but  in  reality  operate  against  it.  Prof.  B.  himself 
a^Imita  (p.  ISO)  that  the  worda  quoted,  if  taken  atrictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not  favour  bia 
view ;  hut  thinks  he  is  Jnatilled,  by  their  approacliing  to  the  cbanicter  of  a  proverb,  in  de 
partii^  from  the  strict  constraction.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Chriat  made  use 
here  of  an  exlating  prorerb ;  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
On  the  whole,  my  view  corresponds  with  that  of  Sciteknnacher,  in  loc  The  relation  of 
Luke,  xi,,  23,  to  is.,  50,  will  be  eiammed  in  its  place  hereafter. 

i  Lake,  xi.,  2^-25.  In  Matt.,  siL,  43-45,  the  pasaage  is  introduced  in  a  different  con- 
nexion, and  must  be  differently  interpreted ;  it  waa  applied  to  illostrato  rtie  truth,  viz., 
that  thai  generation,  re fuaing  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance,  should  therefare  fall  mlo  worss 
and  more  mcurable  corruption.  This  corresponds  perfectly  to  tlie  sense  of  the  parable, 
and  the  thought  which  it  contains  iinda  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  history,  both  on  a 
largo  and  small  scale  ;  in  all  those  cases,  namely,  m  which  a  temporary  and  apparent  'ef 
ormation,  withoat  a  radical  cure  of  fundamental  evil,  has  been  followed  by  a  slrongei  re 
ao^n.  This  application  of  the  passage  implies  tiiat  signs  of  an  apparent  amendment  had 
ahown  themselves  in"tfiat  generation;"  and,  moreover,  it  reqoirea  that  the  p=»raage  itself 
slionld  be  referred  to  the  irapreasions,  great,  hut  not  permanent,  which  Christ's  works,  ubw 
and  agun,  produced  npoo  the  multitude.  But  it  is  clear  that  ibe  nearer  ta-i.  stricter  ap 
plication  of  the  passage  is  that  given  in  Luke,  viz.,  to  the  apparent  heaHno-  of  fiie  demo- 
niacs. One  thing  ia  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  waa  will  undersWud 
from  the  beginning  that  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  bnt  figurrtively,  which, 
indeed,  is  obvious  enough  from  tlie  whole  form  of  disconrae.  It  would  have  been  conbatj 
to  all  analmy  for  the  men  of  that  time,  dispiseii  as  they  were  to  take  evrry  thing  in  a 
literal  aense,  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  obvious  that 
lie  fl^iulie  Ihcm  entirely  by  way  of  parable.    This  is  written— quite  auperfl-  o^sly—solely 
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^  liiS  Bla phc  J  aga  ut  tie  Holy  Ghost  and  against  the  Son  of 
Man      (Matt.,  xii,.  32.) 

Chribt  La^  ng  tl  us  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness  of  their 
cliarge  and  tbe  al  uidity  of  the  assumption  which  formed  its  basis, 
then  assumed  the  ofiens  ve  a  d  pointed  out  to  them  the  ^'T'omb.^  of  their 
comit  g  to  utter  s  ich  a  stlf  refuting  accusation.  It  was  because  the 
disposit  on  of  their  ^eariir  ill,  1  and  swayed  their  decision ;  what  aggra- 
\ated  their  guilt  was,  that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  truth,  to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation 
bore  testimony.  "  Because  you  cannot  really  believe  that  I  work  widi 
the  powei  of  tho  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  readily 
have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such  works  onjy  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those 
who  stumble  at  the  human  form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to 
recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  with  those  who,  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  nol 
appear,  as  they  expected  tho  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splendour;* 
and  quite  another  thing  with  you,  who  wUl  not  receive  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who  suppress  the  conscious 
truth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be  the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you 
feel  youi-selves  impelled  to  recognise  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  tho  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  tho  sense  of 
truth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  Son  of 
Man  not  known  as  such — there  Christ  finds  a  starting-point  for  repent- 
ance, and  access  for  forgiveness.  But  where  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has 
taken  full  possession,  says  he,  there  Can  be  no  room  for  repent- 
ance, and,  consequently,  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  he  meant  to  charge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  this 
total  suppression  of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon ;  or  whether,  by 
drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he  wished  to  show  them  how 
precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far  from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the 
second.     In  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of 

s^sinst  Strauss  ;  for  tho  senae  in  wliich  Christ  nSed  the  parable  ia  plainly  ohvioug  from 


than  by  evil  dispi 

boyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions  and  convictions,  if  presented  at  raore  favourable 
periods.  Many  who  then  shuiiblod  ab  the  Son  of  Man  in  tie  form  of  a  seroxnt  wera 
afterward  moru  reiidily  led  to  believe  by  tho  operadona  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  tlie 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  Bat  what  cleamcES  and  freedom  of  mind,  whnt  elevation  above  all 
personal  influences,  did  Chi'iat  display  in  thqs  distinguiEhing,  ia  the  very  heat  of  tbe  battle, 
the  different  classes  of  his  enemies!    Tlie  distinction  thus  drawn  by  Cliriatis  applicable  tc 
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tlie  Goffd  and  the  True,  helil  a  high  degree  of  dominion  over  thesn 


Christ  furtlier  told  the  Pharisees  (in  close  connexion  with  his  ex 
poanre  of  their  evii  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their  moral  condition, 
they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had  done  ;  "  O  ge.neratwn  of 
vipers  I  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?"  Their  decision 
upon  hia  act  bore  the  impress  of  their  ungodly  nature.  "For  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;"  and  therefore  it  is — 
because  the  evil  nature  can  express  itself  outvrardly  in  words  as  well 
as  deeds — that  Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  words.  The 
judgment  of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  no 
less  tlian  works ;  "  /  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  wwd  that  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  by 
thy  words  thoK  shall  be  justifed,  and  by  thy  words  shall  thou  he  con- 
demned."* 

§  161.  Pm  se  of  Christ's  Relatives  to  confine  him  as  a  Lwnalic. — He 
declares  who  are  his  Relatives  in  the  Spiritual  SenseA 
While  Christ  was  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  informed  that  his  mother 
and  his  brothers,  who  could  not  approach  on  account  of  the  throng, 
were  seeking  faim-l  As  the  scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad 
results  to  the  Pharisaic  party  by  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  his 
relatives  that  he  had  lost  his  seuses.f  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman  (John, 
X.,  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in  imposing  upon 
his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in  Christ's  discourses  and 
actions  could  only  bs  harmonized  by  a  complete  and  true  intuition  of 

morality  was  jadgeil  by  the  standard  of  quantUy- 

t  Matt.,  lii.,  4&-5D ;  Marfc,iu.,  31,  soq.;  Lnke,  viii,,  19,  seq. 

t  By  tjoi  {ja  Matthew  and  Mark)  wa  are,  perhaps,  to  understand  "  outsiSc  of  the  throng, 
or,  outside  of  an  enclosnra.  It  is  not  ncceBSttty  (nor,  indeed,  anitahle)  to  aBsume  that  tho 
assembly  waa  gathered  in  a  house. 

j  Mark,iiL,21,  This  does  not  look  [as  some  wonld  have  it]  like  a  wilM  eolooring,  added 
to  tha  faclaby  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself;  hut  rather  indicates,  as  do  slight  characteristic 
tonches  in  other  passages  given  by  Mark  alone,  that  fliis  Evangelist  made  use  of  authorities 
peculiarly  his  own.  Bach  an  iaceiilioa,  or  perjersion  of  tradition,  wonld  have  been  ntterly 
ineonsiBtent  with  the  tone  of  thongbt  and  feeling  generally  prevalent  in  regatd  to  ChriBt  i 
who,  in  thoBo  days,  would  hafe  believed  that  Christ's  own  brothers  could  listen  to  such  a 
blasphemy  against  him !  It  has  been  supposed,  again,  that  the  statement  in  Mark  origi- 
nated in  a  misunderatandmg  of  the  accusation  broaght  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees ;  but 
thjji  is  itopossiblei  who  could,  suppose  the  accnsation  to  mean  tbaf'he  east  out  devils, 
being  himself  a  demoniac!"  On  the  other  hand,  (Afferent  members  of  the  Phariaaie  party, 
or  the  same  persons  with  different  objects  in  viaw,  might  liave  originated  both  slanders ; 
at  one  moment  charging  him  with  the  Satanic  league,  and  at  another  with  bein;;  a  de 
maiiac  himself 
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his  personality ,  to  his  brothers  he  was  always  an  enigma  aud  a  para- 
dox, and  they  could,  therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
be  perplexed  by  the  crafty  Pharisees*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Mary  could  have  been  thus  deceived ;  she  may  have 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Chnot,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for  salvation, 
beard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by  this  striking  case, 
that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his  Spijit,  he  asked, 
"Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brothers t"  Pointing  to  the 
seeking  souls  around  him,  and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred — the 
disciples — he  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brothers  I  For  whoso- 
ever shall  do  thi.  wdl  of  my  FafJier  which  is  in  heaven,  the  saws  is  my 
brother,  and  stsler,  and  m^ither."* 

^  165,  The  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  answered  otdy  by  the  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jmah.     (Luke,  xi.,  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  240,  that  the  less  violent  of  Christ's  opponents 
demanded  of  him  "  a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering  these,  he 
showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at  once  the  ground 
of  their  unbelief  and  tlic  secret  motive  of  their  demand. 

[An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign  ;  and  there 
shall  no  sign,  be  given  to  iV,  buA  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah.  For  as 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  he  to 
this  generation.]  "  In  vain  did  they  ask  a  new  sign  j  such  a  one  as  they 
asked  they  should  not  obtain.  No  other  sign  should  they  have  but 
that  of  the  Prpphet  Jonah,f  i.  e.,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,§  by 

"  It  is  worttiyofnote  that  John[vii.,5-7)mentioDs,  precisely  with  reference  to  this  same 
point  (if  time,  tbat  Christ's  brothers  did  not  beiieve  in  bis  Diviuo  calling,  bnt  wished  to  put 
biiii  to  the  proof;  and  that  he  then  described  them  as  beiongiug  to  tho  world. 

\  These  words  are  given  by  Luke  [viii.,  31)  in  a  different  connexion!  one  in  which,  in- 
deed, Christ  might  very  well  have  uttered  them,  although  the  occasion  for  them  does  not 
appear  so  obvious  as  in  Uatthcw  and  Mark.  In  connesion  with  the  account  of  the  healing 
of  the  deaf  and  domb  demoniac  given  by  Lulie,  we  have  a  different  passage  (li.,  ST,  28' 
from  the  one  now  under  diaoossion,  but  which  yet  TOotains  something  of  a  similar  import, 
viz. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  outward  love  of  Christ's  person  and  true  reverence  for 
him.  This  affinity  of  meaning  may  have  caused  the  two  passages  to  change  places 
with  each  other.  Wo  presupposed  this  in  our  use  of  LuXe,  xi..  2S,  on  p.  18$,  And  the 
affinity  of  the  two  expressions  may  have  also  caused  the  two  accennts  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  to  be  ehroHologicaJIy  connected  together.  J  See  above,  p.  136. 

%  In  Matt.,  lii..  40,  the  reference  is  made  to  boar  upon  the  reevrreclvm  of  Christ,  which 
is  quite  Jbreign  to  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the  passa^.  It  was  Christ's  whole 
manifeBtation,  then  developing  itself  before  the  e^es  of  them  thai  heard  Mm,  that  was  in 

whom  it  was  a  sign  to  roanimate  their  faith,  For  those  who  persisted  in  unbelief;  liofmf^ 
tlaniing  the  sign  of  his  whole  manife station,  the  resurrection  was  a  sign  of  reproof,  a 
testimony  that  the  work  of  God  bad  triumphed  over  all  their  machinations.  A  speoiai 
tpplioation  of  the  typo  in  tbi^  way  would  have  drawn  llio  attention  of  the  hoareri  iway 
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which  tlie  Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  ihreatoned 
judgment."  He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind;  and  this 
candle,  oiice  lighted,  was  fu>t  to  be  put  in  a  secret  place,  neither  itnder  a 
bushd,  hut  an  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  house  might 
see  the  light  (v.  33).  So  was  He  to  be  a  light  unto  all  men.  But  in 
order  to  receive  the  light,  the  eye  must  be  sound.  And  what  the  eye 
18  to  the  hody,  the  inner  light  of  Divine  consciousness,  originally  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  is  to  the  aoul.  Where  this  light  has  become 
darkness;  where  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  has 
been  subjugated  and  stifled  fay  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  full  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The  organ  where 
with  to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  34-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these 
men  could  not  understand  "  the  sign"  given  by  Christ's  whole  manifes- 
tation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay 
before  their  eyes,  they  ever  asked  for  more. 

5  166.  Discourse  pronounced  at  a  Feast  against  the  Hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Lawyers.     {Luke,  xi.,  37-52.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to,  a  cer- 
tain Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  disposition  so  openly  as 
the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of  courtesy,  came  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  np  something  in  his 
words  or  actions  .that  might  point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that  Christ  sat 
down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The  Saviour  took  occasion 
from  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect ;  and  availed  himself,  for 
the  purpose,  of  iiluatrations  drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the 
feast.  "  You  Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but- 
leave  them  full  of  dirt  within.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward show  of  purity,  but  inwardly  you  are  full  of  avarice  and  wicked- 
ness.*    Ye  fools,  ai'e  not  the  inward  and  tho  outward,  raade  by  the 

from  tlie  main  poipt  of  compaiisoa.  Tor  these  ressons,  we  tbink  the  vbibb  in  qnestion  is  a 
coraroentaty  by  a  later  hand. 

•  It  is  B  question  whether  Matt,,  sxiii-,  aj,  or  LnJie,  si,,  39,  contains  the  original  Sana  of 
these  words.  In  tbe latter,  the  secaadmombeFoftheillnstrationis  wanting;  Christ  passes 
over  from  the  illustration  (the  tessels)  to  the  thing  illustrated  (the  Phsrisees).    Tha  two 

flattjrs,  hut  inwardly  ihey  are  full  of  extertlon  and  wjckedaoas/'  *,  e-,  their  contents  were 
obtained  bv  avarice  and  oppression.  But  neither  ia  this  precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem 
hkely  that  Christ  would  havo  reproached  the  Pharisee  esaetly  in  this  form.  In  Luke  tiie 
lost  member  of  the  iUiiStnUion  [the  cups  are  dirty  witbin)  and  Ibe^rsf  member  of  tho  op- 
pht-atuin  (ye  are  careful  for  outward  purity]  are  wanting.  In,  the  abovo  interpretation  of 
Slatlhew  we  follow  [he  reading  ihichi ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we  lake  that  of  the  la.!,  rs- 
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h'calor,  insoparable  1  From  within  must  truu  morality  pro- 
From  the  heart  niiist  the  essence  of  piety  be  develuped." 
a  this  lie  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock  piety  of 
1,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselves,  not  merely  in 
religion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and  empty  show,*  They 
manifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in  giving  "  tithes"  of  the  most  trifling 
products  (mint,  cummin,  &c.),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essen- 
tial duties  of  righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness 
were  shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  'o  ord  it  over  every  body.  They 
were  {v.  44),  like  tombs,  so  beautifully  painted  that  no  one  would  sup- 
pose tliem  to  be  graves ;  but  whose  fair  exterior  concealed  nothing  but 
putrefaction. 

At  this  point  a  lawyer]  who  was  present  asked  Christ  whether  he 

Bs  the  more  difficaU:  it  is  ensj  to  conceive,  sa  DeWftl!  remarks,  how  the  others  could 
havegronnoqtofit. 

•  Lalie,  xi.,  il,  presents  a  diiBcnlty.  On  any  interpretdtion  it  seems  to  me  that  ni 'vof" 
cotreapoods  W  loaBai,  ss  contrasted  with  i£o>Oiv,  v.  39,  and  mnst  therefore  be  applied  to  the 
heart.  This  being  admitted,  the  only  qaestioa  is  whether  the  words  were  or  were  uot 
spoken  ironieally.  If  they  were  not,  it  most  seem  Btrsnge  that  Christ,  whose  deaisn  was 
to  uin  at  tie  dtapoiitian  of  the  htarl,  should  have  laid  down  any  thing  so  easily  perverted 
'mta  opus  operaima.  It  may  he  said  that  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  teaching  which  he 
freqnently  adopted,  viz.,  to  give  a  specific  instead  of  a  general  precept,— to  command  an 
outward  act,  as  a  sign  ot  the  disposition,  instead  of  enjoining  the  disposiUon  itself  i  be 
here  enjoins  alms-giving  as  proof,  in  act,  of  the  possession  of  that  iove  which  imparts  to 
others.  This  appears  to  he  coniirmed  hy  the  verse  following,  in  which  justice  and  love  are 
mentioned  as  vhtuea  wholly  neglected  by  the  Pharisees ;  implying  that  their  alms-giving, 
previously  mentioned,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  disposition,  was  valueless.  Bnt,  oa 
the  other  hand,  where  Christ  employs  this  mode  ot  teaching,  the  pecoliar  land  of  special 
iiyunctloa  that  he  gives  is  always  determined  by  the  character  of  his  hearers  ;  and  almi- 
giviag'  would  have  been  an  inapt  injunction  to  Pharisees,  who,  as  we  leara  from  the  Ser- 
mon OD  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereof  Still,  the  injunction  may  have 
been  given  in  viewoftJie  characterof  the  indiMiduaZ  Pharisees  before  him,  who  may  have 
been  known  as  avaricious  men;  and  Christ  may  have  known  that  to  partwith  their  money 
would  he  a  test  of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  are 
not  accurately  reported,  and  that  the  special  injuoction  is  due  to  the  writer,  and  not  tn 
Christ,  still  the  connexion  snfflciently  suards  even  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  setting 
forth  the  opita  operatum. 

All  difficalties  would  disappear  if  we  could  assume  that  Chiist  intended  only  to  pomt 
out  the  prevailing  spuit  in  winch  the  Pharisees  acted,  and  the  eophisma  with  which  thej 

andbl  all  is  clean  ibr  yea  I"  (You  think  that  alms-giving  is  tocleanse  your  hfe  and  atone 
So:  your  sins.)  Although  this  view  does  not  appear  perfectly  simple  and  natnral,  I  cannot 
share  in  the  decisive  sentence  which  modem  writers,  and  even  De  Wettt,  have  pronounced 
against  it  It  maybe  coauecred  with  verse  42,  as  follows:  "Yon  cannot  with  this  mock 
piety  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  and  eseape  liis  judgments ;  hut  Woe  aula  $oa  I"  He  then 
adds  another  illustration — their  "ticliing  of  mint,"  &e.,  aa  corresponding  to  their  kind  of 
alms-giving;  and  contrasts  both  forma  of  hypocrisy  (last  clause  of  v.  IS)  with  the  tro" 
righteousness  and  love  of  which  they  were  deatitnCe. 

1  There  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  these  m/iimlt  and  the  Phari- 
sees proper.  They  probably  applied  themselves  more  to  the  ScriptuTes  than  to  the  tra- 
ditioas  :  not,  however,  wholly  rejecting  flie  antliority  of  the  latter,  (Perhaps  they  formed 
a  transitimi  sect  to  the  later  Kariilten.)  This  might  account  for  their  expecting  Christ  to 
express  himself  more  favourably  of  them  than  of  the  Pharisees,  Iwt  did  not  save  them 
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meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  whicb  he  belonged,  also 
From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the  remainder  of  the  diacoursa 
(v.  45-53),  to  expose  the  crimes  that  were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers. 

§  167.  Christ  Warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees. — Tlie  Fewer 
of  Divine  Truth.  (Luke,  si.,  62 ;  xii.,  3,) 
It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble, was  continued  in  the  open  air ;'  the  irritated  Phaiiaees  interroga- 
ted him  anew,  seeking,  by  captious  questions,  to  find  some  handle  by 
which  to  gratify  their  malice  and  secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped 
to  wreak  upon  him.  A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered;  groups 
were  formed  around  Christ ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples, 
and  gave  thCm  warnings  and  cautions,  probably  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
"Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy ;"  a  leaven  which  impregnates  all  thai 
comes  Irom  them,  and  poisons  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
They  were  to  be  on  their  guard ;  to  ti'ust  no  appearances  ;  the  hostile 
aim  was  there,  even  when  carefully  concealed,  All  their  acts  alike 
were  poisoned  by  hypocrisy ;  against  them  all  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch.t 

■e  a  lifeless  and  anspiritaal  Ey^tcia  from  [he  letter  of 
.ions  ;  could  be  BE  severe  as  the  Phaiiaees  in  jadijing 
others,  and  as  indulgent  towards  fliemselves.    This  distinction  between  the  vo^moi  and  tht 
others  confirms  the  originnlity  of  Lake.     Strauss  and  De  Welle  think  that  these  interlocu 

belong  merely  to  the  pecniiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to  the  account;  hut  it  appears  tome 
oa  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adaptation  to  the  several  speakers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
or^mality  of  the  narrative.  They  belong  to  the  very  character  of  table  conversation ;  ami 
their  faithful  and  accurato  transmiasion  may  be  easily  acconnted  for  ;  Ihey  were  probably 
ajaia  ajid  again  repeated,  Bud  finally,  in  aid  of  memory,  committed  to  writmg.  Any  ar- 
gument against  the  verieimilitnde  of  these  accounts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of 
the  table,  is  totally  out  of  place,  and  valoeless. 

'  We  see  from  Lake,  xi.,  63,  compared  with  xii.,  1,  that  the  conveteation  was  con- 
tinued. The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  shonld  look  for  in  ajicti- 
lioas  narrative ;  had  Luke  inverUed  the  diakigue,  he  would  hardly  havo  joined  bo  awk- 
wardly, without  any  connecSng  link,  the  table  conversation  with  tlie  discourse  afterward 
delivered  to  the  multitude.  But  our  assertion  that  Luke,  io  describmg  the  taUc-talk  with 
what  preceded  and  followed,  has  actually  given  as  B,  real  scene  from  the  hfe  of  Christ,  doe* 
not  imply  tbere  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another  place.  Things  are  re- 
peated here  which  we  find  ollen  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  case  was  probably  as 
follows  :  an  original  brfy  of  discourse,  s.  g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Moont.  n  conversation  oa 
some  special  occasian,  at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  handed  down  and  written,  subsequeatly, 
in  particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specifically  connected  wifli  them, 
were  also  banded  down,  and  were  incorporated  in  suitable  places  in  the  larger  discwirfleB. 
the  move  efiectually  to  secure  their  preservation  and  transmission.  Such  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  e.  g.,  si.,  49,  for  esarople,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse,  Matt.,  ssiii.,  34. 

t  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did  Buceeed  m  poisoning  the 
heart  of  an  Iscarjal.  The  caution  in  the  tent  was  ohvionsly  occasioned  by  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Christ  to  breakfast,  and  by  the  captious  cjucsliims 
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After  tliis  note  of  warning,  which,  probably  perturbed  their  minds,  he 
allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  tri- 
umphs of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  victories  which  his  truth 
ahould  achieve.  The  crail  of  men,  he  told  them,  should  not  check  its 
progress  ;  it  should  make  its  way  by  the  power  of  God,  His  tiuth,  as 
yet  veiled  and  covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men, 
"  For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  he  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that 
thall  not  be  known.  W7iat  I  tdl  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light : 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preaeh  ye  upon  the  house-tops  (the  flai 
roofs  of  Eastern  dwellings). "■  And  with  this  promise,  too,  is  connect- 
ed an  exhortation  to  firmness  and  steadfastness  in  their  struggles  for 
the  truth  :  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  tJte  body,"\  Sec. 

the  passage  in  as  original  a  form  in  Matt.,  ivi.,  6  ;  the  Pharisees  dre  connected  (os  is  often 
done  ID  Matt)  with  the  Sadd-acees  ,-  a  connexion,  aa  we  have  remarked  before,  not  natural 
or  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ  conid  have  connected  the  doctriae  of  the 
Pharisees  with  that  of  the  Baddocees  ;  or  how  he  could  have  warned  his  disciples  Bgainst 
the  infloenoe  of  the  latter,  to  which,  fmm  their  own  religious  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moTed,  they  certainly  were  not  exposed.  SckneckealiwTger  (Stud. 
d.  Qeist  Wiirtemb.,  vi.,  1, 18],  indeed,  says  that  the  dodrine  of  the  Pharisees  oooJd  not 
have  been  allsded  to  either,  becaase  Christ  recotnuienda  the  latter  himself  {Matt.,  zxtii., 
3},  Bnt  we  cannot  agree  with  him ;  Christ's  object,  ia  the  p^sage  quoted,  is  ro  contrast 
the  rigid  precfp2s  of  the  Pharisees  with  thetr  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life 
that  the  disciples  were  to  guard  against ;  but  as  IIiMt  righteousness  was  to  exceed  tliat  ol 
Sae  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  live  np  even  Id  the  strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so 
fliatiions  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of  violating  the  law.  But  anrely  there  was  nothing 
in  this  inconsistent  with  opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  in 
other  respecK ;  and  proofs  of  such  opposition  abound  in  the  EvBngelists.  It  is  possible. 
Com  the  connexion  in  Matt,  that  Christ  may.havo  ^venhia  waming'  in  view  of  Pharisaic 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  signs  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the 
leaven  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  ;  but  jet  it  ia  more  natural  to  explain  it  af 
allnding  |iu  Luke's  sense)  to  Uie  kyfotrisy  of  the  aect,  which  Christ  had  jost  before  con. 
demned.  In  Mark,  viii.,  15,  indeed,  nu  other  sense  ia  admissible  ;  the  disciples  might  he 
warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  not  against  his  doctri'm.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  that  LuMs-^anioa  is  the  original  one  ;  ^bstMalthetc,  as  wosuanal  willi  him, 
added  Sadducees  to  Pharisees;  end  that  Mart,  findii^  this  nnsnitable,  snhstituted  ileroJ. 
In  answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  empkiyed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In  the  case  of 
Herod,  the  caution  was  not  uncalled  lor;  the  disciples  might  have  been  deceived  by  his 
wish  to  see  Jesns,  although  he  wished  it  with  no  good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employ, 
ed  a  different  aud  oi^inal  accoant ;  and,  in  ibe  natore  of  the  case,  the  sobstitntion  of  th( 
Saddocees  for  Herod  waa  unlikely  :  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pharisee. 

•  lo  Matt.,  X.,  26,  27,  these  words  are  incorporated  into  the  discourse  at  the  mission  of 
tae  Apoatles,  in  which  several  other  passages  are  ont  of  place.  Their  firm  is  probably 
more  eocnrately  given  in  Matt,  than  in  Luke ;  in  the  former,  it  ia  what  they  kear  that  is  to 
be  proclaimed  ;  in  tiie  latter,  what  they  spent;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  themselves 
did  not  iiilly  understand  and  utter  the  truth  among  themselves.  It  was  only  to  tecomi 
plain  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

t  OthCT  things  are  added,  after  Luke,  xii,,  5,  probably  out  of  their  proper  connexinti , 
especially  the  "  blasphemy  Bgainst  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  (p. 
Q43).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of  SchJeientuiclter, -which  is  adapted  to  the  passa^a 
as  if  this  were  its  proper  place. 
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5  168.  Christ  Heals  a  Paralytic  at  Capemawm.  and  the  Pharisees  ac 

cuse  Mm  of  BlaspJiemy. —  The  Accusaticm  Repelled.     (Malt ,  ix.,  1 . 

Mark,  ii.,  1 ;  Luke,  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  aC  Jerusalem  involved,  aa  we  have 
«eeii,  two  charges,  viz.,  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  coulil  have  a  right.  The  Phari- 
eees  continued  their  persecutions,  on  the  same  grounds,  in  Galilee 
also,  where  his  labours  offered  them  many  points  of  assault.  But 
against  all  such  attacks  his  Divine  greatness  only  displayed  itself  the 
more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his  preach- 
ing tours,  and  when  his  anival  was  known  many  gathered  around  him. 
Some  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of  life  from  his  lips ;  to  obtain  help 
for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  ;  others,  douhtlcss,  with  hostile  intent,  to 
put  captious  questions,  and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions ; 
and  curiosity,  too,  had  done  its  part ;  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  was 
beset  with  people.  The  Saviour  was  intewupted  in  his  teaching  by  a 
great  noise  without.  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  limbs,  tormented  by  pain 
of  body  and  anguish  of  heai't,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thiihcr. 
His  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  sinful  excesses  ;  or  it  may  have 
so  awakened  his  sense  of  guilt  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  foi 
his  sins ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  and  the  distress 
of  his  soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a  radical 
cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and  not  due  to  a 
psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  body, 
that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first  to  be  remedied.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  disease  seemed  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for 
the  healing  of  his  soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  ;  and 
such  a  pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy, 

Fouv  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  but  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  through.  The 
palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by  whom  ho  hoped  to  be 
relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was  impossible;  but  the  Oriental 
mode  of  building  afforded  a  means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once 
had  recourse.  Passing  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house.t  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  part  of  the 
tiles,  and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

*  Sdlekrmacher  coQcladcd,  fmm  tho  great  paips  tlinl  weve  taken,  aud  tbo  utinsnal 
means  that  were  resorted  to  to  bring  the  sick  man  tt 
to  depart  immediately  finm  tlie  city.  Bui  Mark's  ac« 
and  that  a  vast  crowd  had  gathered  atwnt  him,  A  i 
man's  sufTetinga  may  have  caosed  the  haste  -,  hut  we 
to  decide  tliis. 

I  Tiie  acpiiuits  of  Mark  and  Liike  beer  throiigliou 
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Christ's  first  words  to  tlie  sick  man,  addressed  to  his  longing  and 
faiili,  were,  "  Sm,  thy  sins  be  forgivm  thee;"  and  this  balm,  poured 
into  the  wounded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  foi'  the  healing  of  his  cor 
poreal  malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  tlie  watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  accusations ;  lie  had  claimed  a  fulness  oi  power  which 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  tbe  power,  uaraelj,  to  forgive  sins.  Perceiv- 
ing their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  &  fact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power  which  he  coulil  not  fully  exercise. 
l^'Whether  is  it  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee;  or  to  say, 
Arise  and  walk  ?  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins*  (then  sdith  he  to  tJte  sick  of  the  j>alsy). 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  de- 
parted to  his  house."]  "  It  is  easy  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee; 
for  if  these  words  really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  tbe  lack  of  the  result  could  not 
convict  an  impostor  ;t  but  ho  who  says  Arise  and  walk  must  really 
possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  bis  untrutb  will  be  im- 
mediately exposed." 

And  tho  fact  that  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  revivified  tbe  dead 

poBsiblo  way,  wilhoQt  a  trace 
ental  life.  Slrauss  BEsamea, 
it  Che  aU^-lLtest  gronnd,  that  tliese  accouuta  arc  exaggerated  copies  of  Matthew's 
(Lx.,  t),  which  ia  moch  the  most  aimpla.  We  have  fariaoro  reason  to  take  it  the  other  way, 
and  conaider  Mjtihew's  Ra  an  abridged  statemeQt,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  report 
what  Christ  said,  and  not  to  gifv  a  foil  detail  of  the  cireumatances.  Sirants  says,  farther, 
that  the  words,  "tokea  he  saic  Ikeir  failh,"  gove  oncaaion  jbr  the  invention  of  the  story  of 
the  letting  down  of  the  bier  throngh  tlie  :-oof,*c.  Let  ns  look  at  this.  If  Joans  set  ao  high 
a  vaJne  npon  tbe  faith  of  the  men,  ho  did  it,  either  because  he  saw  their  faith  by  that 
glance  of  bis  which  searched  men's  hearts,  or  because  they  gave  some  oatward  tign  of  it. 
[SirflHJS  woold  not  bo  hkely  to  admit  the  iirBt,  and  tba  Eflcond]  ia  preoiselj  met  by  the 
statement  of  Lnke.  Moreorer,  an  mvcntion  of  Ihia  kind  wonld  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  early  Chris^anity,  which  had  Coo  high  a  conception  of  Christ's 
power  to  pierce  the  thoughts  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  ootward  aign  of  a 
really  esisting  tailh.  Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  coold  be  had  by  a  dooi- ia  tba 
roof,  it  may  be  qnestioaed  whether  such  a  door  would  be  lai^e  enough  to  admit  a  amch 
But,  probably,  no  aneh  door  existed  in  Eastern  houses.  Joseph.,  ArchEeoL,  L  siv..  sv., }  IH, 
confirdis  this.  Herod  I.  had  taken  a  village,  in  which  there  were  many  OS  the  enemy's 
soldiers:  part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  roofs,  and  then,  it  is  s^<I,  •' nlii  hfi^om  rnvi^inuii 
tarondnrMv,  ffiTAtn  ni  iii™  rOt  nrfanurui' fdpa  ifl/liul  Jiri(XX;j(i;iimup."  Even  those  who 
auppDse  Mark's  accoont  to  bo  an  imitatioa  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  inoiiiniiiovtviia  which  Luko 
fallowed,  must  atill  admit  that  it  implies  an  jnCimate  acqaaiotance  with  the  conatrnction 
of  Eastern  houses.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  raof  otherwise,  he  would 
not  have  said  that  they  broke  it.  As  I  have  said  before,  Mark's  details,  in  many  places, 
imply  that  he  nsed  a  separata  anthority ;  althongh  I  cannot  believe,  with  aomo,  that  hia 
Gospel  was  the  oris;i<iud  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

*  God  forgives  the  aina  in  heaven,  bnt  Chriat,  aa  Man,  announcea  the  Divine  foi^ve- 
ness.    "  Soa  of  Mart"  and  "  in  earth"  are  correlative  conceptions, 

t  It  was  only  in  (his  sense,  and-  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  jiower  in  itself,  Ihal 
Christ  said,  "li  is  easia  "  &C. 
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limbs  of  tlio  paralytic  proved  that  he  had  the  power,  by  granting  for- 
giveness of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  sou.1  to  a  new  spiriiual  life.  In 
this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

5  Hi9.  The  Withered  Hand  healed  on  the  Sahbath.—The  Ohjeetiom 

of  ike  Pharisees  anticipated  and  refuted.      {Mark,  iii.,  1-6  ;   Luke, 

vi.,  6-8 ;  Matt.,  xii.,  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  a  certain 
Sabbath  while  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Capernauin.  The 
Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as  they  stood  by  and 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Christ  would  do ;  but  the  latter  saw  their 
purpose,  and  acted  with  his  characteristic  calmness  and  confidence. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  crafty  foca  until  he  had  called  the 
auiferer  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  then,  by  putting 
an  unavoidable  dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they 
could  say :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  <m  the  Sabbath  days,  or  to  do  evil; 
to  save  life,  or  to  kill  ?"  This  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  between 
doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing  the  good  or  its 
opposite  evil ;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not  pretend  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  reply.     It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Christ  so  put  it. 

But  was  he  justified  in  this  t  Let  us  see.  The  point  assumed  was, 
that  a  sin  of  omission  is  also  a  sin  of  comtnission.  Whoever  omits  to  do 
a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and,  therefore,  the  calling  to  do, 
b  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  may  flow  from  his  omission  ;  e.  g.,  if 
he  can  save  a  neighbour's  life,  ho  ought;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
guilty  of  his  death.*  So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man;  there  he 
was ;  Christ  could  cure  him ;  Christ  ought  to  cure  him ;  and,  if  he  did 
not,  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  impotency.  That 
it  was  a  duty  to  save  life  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  the 
Pharisees  themselves  ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  required,  Christ 
extended  the  principle  further.  The  exception  allowed  by  tlie  Pharisees 
showed  that  the  law  could  not,  unconditionally,  bo  literally  fulfilled. 

After  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  them 
would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent.  Then,  with  Divine  word  of 
power,  he  said  to  the  lame  man,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  ;"  and  it 

*  iVilkc's  objoctiona  [UrcvangdisUa,  p.  191]  to  the  word  dTonrdioi  are  not  deciaiva.  A 
■trong  word  woald  mtoraUyba  ased  by  Christ  to  give  emphasis  to  the  dedafatbn  that,  ii^ 
tnch  H  case,  not  to  sane  life,  ia  to  Ida. 

t  It  is  obvious  that  the  Bcconnta  oTthb  event  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  wcro  written 
indepeadeutly  of  each  other,  from  indepecdeut  saurcea;  and  this  seems  to  confirm  their 
truth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the  vivaoity  of  an  eye-witneaa,  are  strikingly  eihibited 
ia  iMkgs  account;  e.  j-.,  before  the  Pharisees  open  their  lips,  Christ  anticipates  them  both 

for  Christ's  wordB,'as  given  by  Lokc,  bcinff  due  to  a  later  revision  of  the  original,  it  is  the 
less  likely.  bc;ausc  the  striXins  application  of  which  they  admit  does  not  lie  upon  the  sur 
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i  170.  Cure  of  the  Infirm  Woman  on  the  Sabbath  ;  tke  Phariseei  dis- 
concerted. (Luke,  xiii.,  10.) — Of  the  Dropsical  Man.  (Luke,  xiv.) 
On  another  Sabbath,  whilo  Christ  was  teaching  in  ihe  synagogue, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a.  woman  who  had  gone  for  eighteen  yeara 
bowed  together  and  unable  to  erect  herself.  Ho  called  her  to  him 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  her ;  she  was  healed,  and  thanked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ  directly, 
turned  and  reproached  the  people  with,  There  are  six  days  in  which 
men  ought  to  work  ;  in  them,  therefore,  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Christ  saw  that  the  reproach  was  intended  for  himself; 
and  exposed  to  the  man  (who  only  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
paj'ty)  the  hypocrisy  of  his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Phari- 
saic actions  and  a  Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question. 
Doth  not  each  of  you,,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  hia  ass  from  the 
stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  And  shall  not  this  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo  !  these  eighteai  years,  he  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  .'* 

Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
friendliness ;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks  before  they  were 
uttered,  and  thus  often  prevented  their  utterance  at  all.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal 
taken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the 
Sabbath.  Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phari- 
sees, a  dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed,  Jesus  first 
turned  and  asked  them.  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  When 
thoy  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him.  When  he 
had  left  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  thai  the  Pharisees  were  disposed 
to  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had  done ;  and  appealed,  as  he 
had  done  before,  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  conduct :  W%ich  of  you 
shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pull  him  out  on  tke  Sabbath  day  ? 

fica  at  all.  The  clanaa  in  Matt,,  aii.,  12,  S^scn  m!  EoWum  ifuASi[m.g;v,  gives  a  liint  of  tha 
thonght  mote  fully  developed  in  lake.  As  to  Matt.,  liL,  11,  it  may  te  ont  of  place  ■,  aod, 
in  that  case,  may  be  tlie  eame  as  Luke,  liv.,  5,  in  a  different  form,  Ihe  latter  being  sop. 
posed  to  give  the  true  occasion  oq  which  the  words  were  littered.  But  it  is  jnst  as  possi 
ble  that  Christ  uttered  the  same  thonght  on  two  occasions ;  or  thit  lie  appended  both  illfta. 
tiations  to  his  answer  to  the  qneslion  given  in  Luke,  vi.,  S. 

*  The  expression  "whom  Satan  hatU  bound"  may  imply  a  demoniacal  pOEseasion,  a 
state,  perhaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility!  and  the  words  nvtc^n  iaSatiaS  appear  lo  confirm 
ttiis.  But  they  may  also  be  referred  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  oi 
in  this  particular  case ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  full  sense,  need  not  be  prs- 
■apposed.  Tlis  terms  may  have  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions,  or  hecanse  of 
Ihe  pecoiiar  form  in  whidi  Christ  wished  to  express  himself  in  this  case. 
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§  171.  The  Strife  for  Preceden.ce  at  Feasts.— The  Poor,  not  the  Rich,  to 
be  invited. — Parable  of  the  Great  Supper.  {Luke,  siv.) 
When  the  time  of  fitting  down  to  the  meal  anned,  there  was  a  strife 
for  prececJence  amoDg  the  Phinsce'*,  forming  an  apt  display  of  their 
vanily  and  pride  of  rank ,  and  illusttatmg,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life, 
the  arrogant  and  evil  diBpo&ilion  which  they  earned  into  the  higher, 
and  which  totally  unfitted  them  foi  the  kingdom  of  God  Christ  took 
the  occasion  to  contrast  this  haughty  "ipirit  ol  theirs  with  spiritual 
prudence,  the  true  wisdiim  of  the  kingdom,  bj  giving  them  in  a  para- 
bolic form,  a  ruie  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  of  life 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appiopnating  the  highest  seat,  and 
thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shamo  of  being  bidden  to  leave  it,  one 
should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus  have  the  chance  of  being 
honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an  invitation  to  a  higher.     It  is  ob- 
1  1      fac       f   1         hat  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely 

usalf  1  eyll  mself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  promi- 

ne      h     gh    llu  d  ho  be  exalted  by  God,  we  must  hum- 

bl      ursel         tl        II      If  X  1        n  can  only  deprive  us  of  that  hu- 
n  1  y     1    h  u  e  1  )n. 

D  1        J  h    S        u     umed  to  the  host  and  attacked  the 

p         1    g     \fi  hn  ss  h         1  d    II  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.     He 
II  d    h     ly        tra  h       elfish  hospitality  which  looks  to  a 

mp  1     h  1  hat  does  good  and  asks  no  return. 

Tl      1  1  fi   f       1     k      dom  of  Heaven  louks  to  no  earthly 

1  b         n  h  ad,  the  heavenly  richea  (v.  13-14) 

f   h     k       J  m 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  from  a 
disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered  by  Christ,  to  al 
lude  to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  Blessed,"  said  he, 
"  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  may  have 
boiTowed  the  figure  from  the  scene  around  him ;  or,  perhaps,  employed 
it  from  a  tendency  to  Chiliastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took 
occasion  to  show  Cho  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of 
a  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  wore  of 
its  moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised  were 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  disposition  of  heart 
ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  mani- 
fested and  proclaimed,  arid  vrilling  to  forsake  all  things  else  in  order 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a 
supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  The 
Jirsl  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is  sent  to  say,  "  Come,  for  ali 
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thtngs  are  now  ready"- — are  the  Pharisees,  who,  on  account  of  their 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  tho  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed 
themselves  ceitain  of  a  call  to  shaie  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are 
not  accused,  in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how  to 
value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it  under 
various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed,  who  are  too 
husij  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illustrated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent  forth  foi 
"the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind;"  guests  uninvited,  in- 
deed, and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By  these  v^e  understand  the 
despised  ones,  the  publicans  and  sinnei-s,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  em- 
Still  there  is  room ;  tho  highways  must  be  ransacked ;  that  is,  the 
heathen,  strangers  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be  summoned  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

5  1 12.  The  Pharisees  attack  the  Disciples  for  phicking  Com  on  the  Sal> 
bath. —  Christ  defends  them.     (Luke,  vi.,  1;   Matt.,  xii,,  18.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he 
walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,*  througli  a  corn-field 
with  hia  disciples.  The  corn  was  ripe  ;  and  the  disciples,  urged  by 
hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,  rubbed  them  in  their  hands,^  and  ate  them, 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on  the  alert)  reproached  them  for  doing 
Buch  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for 
Christ  himself,  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it ;  and,  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  intimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  Cully  until  a  later  period. 

First,  be  '?;:>'.!wed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  the  falsity 
of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  David,  he  told  them, 
violated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his  hanger  with  the  sacred  bread, 
when  no  other  could  he  had.f  The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inas- 
much as  the  priests  were  necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple-service, 
to  infringe  upon  the  Sabbath  rest;  clearly  showing  that  not  all  labour 
was  inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law  was  kept 
in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  intimating  the  higher  tnjth)  if  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable  in  the  priests,  because 
engaged  in  the  Temple-service,  how  much  more  in  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  vihich  was  greater  than  the  Temple,  the 
highest  manifestation  that  had  been  made  to  mankind.5 
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Having  thus  viiKlicated  iha  disciples,  he  opposed  Hosea,  vi.,  6,  to  thai 
idea  of  religion  which  rests  in  outward  forma  and  lacks  the  inward  life; 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root  of  error  from  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded.  Had  thej  known  that  love  is 
greater  than  all  ceremonial  sei-vice,  they  would  not  have  heen  so  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  innocent.*  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  who 
had  acted  as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
than  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  alsot  of 
the  Sahbath.j:  The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  religious  develope- 
raent  up  to  a  certain  period.  That  period  had  arrived  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  all  preparatory  things,  in  whom 
the  original  dignity  of  man  was  restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized, 
and  the  interior  life  of  man  made  independent  of  time  and  p]ace.§ 

5  173.   Christ's  Discourse  against  the  merely  outward  Cleanliness  of  the 

Vhariseei. — iJe  explains  the  Discourse  to  7iis  Disciples,     (Matt,  xv., 

1.-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was  always  an 
object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
signs  of  heresy.  It  could  not  fail  to  give  them  opportunities  of  fixing 
Buspicion  on  the  Master  himself.  Once,  when  he  was  sui  rounded  by 
inquiring  throngs,  they  put  the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusation, 
why  his  disciples  so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  or- 
dinary ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  against  their  whole  system. 
He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  outward  and  hypocrit- 
ical; that  they  justified,  by  their  own  arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual 
violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and  thought  to  escape  its  observance  by 
their  sophistical  casuistry.  Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he 
;umed  to  the  multitude,  and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  ten- 
dency so  destructive  to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true 
religion  under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  "Hear  and  understand;  not 
that  which  goeth  into  tke  mouth  defilctk  a  man  ;  hut  that  which  cometh 
oat  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man."  Here  Christ  displays  the  same 
i,  lofty  superiority  so  often  manifested  in  his  disputes  with  the 
3  {as  recorded  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels) ; 
instead  of  softening  down  the  offensive  doctrine,  he  presents  it  more 
and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  just 
quoted  might  bo  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  law  in  re- 

*  The  yaf  in  Matt.,  xii.,  S,  may  refer  either  to  v.  T  or  v.  8  i  in  either  case  it  has  a  con- 
aeiionofthooghtwitii  V.  6.  f  The  «ai,  in  Lulie,  yi.,  5,  agrees  well  with  this. 

t  Mark,  ii.,  27,  Joins  well  to  this.  The  "  man"  of  y.  37,  refers  to  "Son^of  Man"  in  v.  58; 
■  reference  that  cannot  he  coDcoircd  as  the  worX  of  a  Uter  hand. 

J  I  consider  myself  justified  in  finding  all  this  in  the  passage,  hy  taMng  the  words  in 
their  full  meaning,  apd  comparing  them  with  other  eitpresaions  of  Christ's. 
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epect  to  food,  &c.,  and  thus  could  afford  the  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which  the 
Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  caused  him 
no  uneasiness:  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  7iath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  up  ;  let  them  alone  ;  they  be  blind  leaders  of  tJte  blind  ,• 
hoth  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  {"All  merely  human  growths — every 
thing-  not  planted  by  God — must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  sliall 
come  to  tlie  ground.  Let  not  their  talk  trouble  jou;  blind  are  they, 
and  those  that  follow  them ;  hoth  loaders  and  led  are  going  on  to 
destruction.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation ;  they  were 
still  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  figurative  language.  The  form  of  expression  was 
simple  enough  in  iiaelf;  it  was  the  strange  thought  which  made  it 
difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later  peiiod  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illuraination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is 
pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure  fi-om  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case 
before  us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  asked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his  surprise  that, 
after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and  teaching,  they  had  made 
So  little  progress  in  religious  knowledge ;  that  such  a  saying  sliould 
awake  their  scruples  as  well  as  the  Pharisees'.  "  Do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand," said  he,  "  that  what  enters  a  man's  mouth  from  without  cannot 
defile  the  interior  life  1  It  is  the  product  of  the  heart,  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean."  This  truth  was  then 
immediately  applied  only  io  tlic  case  in  point,  viz. :  eating  with  un- 
washed hands ;  the  vrider  application  of  which  it  was  capable  could 
not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  174.  Trial  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee.     (Luke,  ix. ;  Matt.,  x.) 

(1.)  Olijecia  of  the  Mission. — Powers  of  the  Miesiotiariee. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee  was  em- 
ployed, also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  on  his  work 
upon  earth.     Tlie  disciples,  at  first,  accompanied  him  as  witnesses  of 
his  ministry ;  but,  iti  order  to  accustom  them  to  independent  labours, 
and  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  on  a 
trial  mission.     An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency, 
through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  Goo  had  appeared.    He  by  no  means  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation ;  they  were  as  yet  incapable  of 
ills ;  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he  promised  the  gift  of  the 
■  Cf.  p.  as. 
R 
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Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it  So  long  as  He  remmned  upon  the  earth, 
He  was  the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every  whei-o 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  ohject  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come  ;  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  Galileo  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their  present  work  was 
to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great  work  within  them 
should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to  become  bearers  of  the  word, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  ChiiBt,  so  preparation  was  already  to  be 
made  for  this,  though  as  yet  incompletely. 

"  7km  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together,  and  gave  tliem  power 
and  autliority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases.  And  he  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  Jdngdom  of  God,  and  to  he<d  the  siek!'  We  see  that 
Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the  supernatural  powers  that  dwelt 
in  him  to  those  who  demoted  themsehes  to  serve  him  aa  organs.  But 
as  these  powers  emanated  Irom  the  source  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we 
conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  m  which  they  had  imbibed  that  life  from  him. 

'3.)  Instracrione  to  tlie  Mis  uiiiaia  — Reasons  for  the  Eiclueiou  of  tlie  Samaritans 
and  Heathen  (\Ia«  i  5-u  Luke,ix,,  1,  &c.) 
The  disciples  thui  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  an- 
nouncement by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who  gave  the  power 
to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  attention  of  the  people  was  only 
to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that  had  dawned  ;  the  developemcnt  of 
the  doi  trine  ol  tho  kmgdom  w  as  to  be  left  to  Christ  s  own  teaching,  and 
to  the  subsequent  operations  ol  his  Spirit  This  e'^plaina  why  he  did 
not  fnrthei  direct  the  Apoitks  as  to  what  they  should  teach  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone  ,  and  the  exclubion  of  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen*  is,  therefore  not  at  all  mccnsistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  Christ  b  plan  for  the  unneisal  establishment  of  his  kingdom  All 
ihe  difficulties  that  h-ne  been  found  in  this  restriction  flow  from  con- 
iidenng  it  apart  fiom  the  proper  penod  of  Christ  s  life  to  which  it 
belongs  Dunng  his  life  on  earth,  Hu  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jews.  Before  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  planted  among  the 
heathen  by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fully  developed  in  the  disciples; 
and  this  could  only  bo  done,  after  his  departure,  by  the  enlightening 
power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be  imparted  to  them.  The  links 
of  the  chain  of  internal  and  external  progress,  by  which  this  last  great 
event  was  to  be  brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other;  a 

•  Mattliew  evidently  connects  many  things  with  the  instrnctionB  given  to  the  Apostles  in 
view  of  their  jfrsijouniey.whiiJi.chninobgically,  belong  later,  vis.:  to  those  given  at  the 
:iiissLon  of  the  ^venty,  which  he  umita.  Bot  it  la  likely  that  Lnlie,  ix.,  1,  aeq.  gives  hni 
an  shridRraent,  and  we  moy  fill  It  out  finm  Matthew 
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premalure  developement  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the 
result.  Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  hearts,  they  hod  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as 
well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  had 
riiey  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the  heathen  with  their  defective 
apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
would  only  have  been  the  more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the 
lab nriousiy-pl anted  errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Cbristiamty, 
But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  "Ye  cannot  bear  them  tu/w ;"  it  was  bound  up  with 
many  truths  that  were  aa  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could  he,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded  it,"  impart  these 
truths  as  separate  and  ready-mode ;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  had  to  grow 
up  in  their  religious  consciousness  from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown 
there  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  not  to  go  (o  the 
heathen  in  Galilee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed  from  the 
plan  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  why  did  he  not  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  this  lestriction  V  It  might  he  enough  to  reply  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fall  instructions,  with  the  reasons  in 
detail,  are  preserved  to  us,  hut  only  an  extract  containing  the  most 
essential  features.  But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  covld  not  at  that  time 
have  given  them  all  his  reasons ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  im 
parted  to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  iho  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jems  was  quite  a  different  thing.  To  the 
latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine  ;  and  there  was, 
tlierefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  tliat  they  would 
plant  seeds  of  error  which  would  have  to  be  uprooted  afterward. 
The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  expectations  already  cherished 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  object  of  desire  had  come. 
The  errors  which  yet  biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  the 
Jews  as  a  body  ;  errors  from  which  nothing  but  tho  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel could  free  eifher  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must 
have  received  many  seeds  of  the  higher  life  from  the  society  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  in  scattering  these,  they  could  aid  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel"  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toil,  had  in  view,  also,  "  other  sheep, 
not  of  this/old,"\  belonging  to  those  whom  he  had  come  to  collect  into 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  There  was  sufficieiit  ground,  moreover, 
for  excluding  Samaria  from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief 
duration  to  which  it  had  to  be  limited ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  tho 

•  Book  ii-  pt.  i..  chap.  ii.  1  John,  i.,  IB. 
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Apostles  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Samaritans  as  to  tha 
Galilean  Jews,  They  were  not  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Samaritans,  nor  to  meet  the  controversies  into  which 
they  must  inevitably  be  led  among  them ;  the  way  in  which  the  tivc 
sons  of  ZebeJee  treated  that  people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  this. 
There  was  no  danger,  however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunder- 
stand Christ  as  to  infer  that  the  Samaiitans  were  to  be  excluded  from 
ie  kingdom  of  God  ;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  intercourse 
with  that  people^  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for  them,  suffi 
ciently  guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of  the  hea- 
then must  not  he  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews  themselves*  ad- 
mitted that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  on  condition  of  observing  the  Jewish  law  ;  and  the  disciples 
could  hardly  think  less  would  be  granted  by  tJieir  Master,  whose  words 
and  actions  breathed  so  very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  lostnictions  continued ;  the  Apostles  onjoined  to  rely  on  Providence 
Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing vrithout  ansious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade  them  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  journey,t  but  to  trust  in  God,  who  would  not  see  them 
want  while  faithfully  doing  their  duty;  to  he  content  with  what  was 
offered  them  ;  to  abide  in  the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to 
them ;  and  thus,  having  tuade  one  family  their  homo,  to  extend  their 
labours  around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satislied  them  that  their  Mas- 
ter had  predicted  rightly ;  they  found,  as  he  had  promised,  all  their 
wants  8upplied.|  At  that  time  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  had  ren- 
dered the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favourable  ;  they  had  to  fight 
no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  their 
leaching  was  not  as  yet  so  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  as  to  excite  hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175,  Various  Opinion!  entertained  of  Jesus.  (Luke,  is.,  7-9.) 
In  the  mean  time  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  through  all  the  land, 
and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  powers 
which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small  minority  of  the  people  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the  greater  number  expected  thai 
when  Messiah  eltould  come,  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  founding 
an  earthly  kingdom  in  visible  glory;  and  that  his  power  would  be  dis 
played,  not  in  a  corner  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis 
But  those  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baplis 

*  Cf.  p.  83,  B9. 

t  This  is  the  essential  put  of  the  insCtiiction  ;  diiferencea  of  detul  arc  of  no  mDmrait. 
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could  hardly  realize  his  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeing  greater 
works  dono  so  soon  after  his  death,  explained  them  thus  :  "  Heis  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in 
Aim"  {Matt.,  xiv.,  S).  Others  said  that  Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  had  reappeared,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works  caused 
him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John — as  the  highest,  in- 
deed, next  to  Messiah ;  but  not  as  Messiah  himself,  on  account  of  the 
false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It  is  no  matter  of  suiprise  that 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time 
so  disturbed  and  uneasy. 

§  176.  Return  of  the  Apostles.— Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thou 
sand.  (Matt.,  xiv, ;  Mark,  vi. ;  Luke,  is.) — Ohjcct  and  Signifieance 
of  the  Miracle. — Its  Effect  upon,  the  Multitude. 
Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee.  The  time  of  the 
Passover  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their  mission- 
ary journey.  Multitudes  still  thronged  about  bira,  seeking  aid  for 
Eoul  and  body  ;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the  Passover,  increased  the 
press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish  at  once  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusalem;  moreover,  he  desired,  for 
a  time,  to  prolong  both  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles,  whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object. 
He  sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them  ;  to  receive  the 
report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  future  (Mark,  vi.,  30,  31),  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
parted, with  the  disciples,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capemauni,  on 
the  western  shore  of  Genesareth,  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  Bethsaida  Julias."  But  the  multitude 
took  cai'e  to  see  whither  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  after  him.t 

And  here  followed  thefeeding  of  the  five  thousand,.  This  miracle 
formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  \\  in  it  creative 

•  LnltP,  is.,  10,  The  tetrateli  Philip,  who  raised  the  villaga  of  Bethsaida.  {on  the  east 
side]  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  distinguished  it  from  the  viliage  of  the  same  name  on  the 
west  side,  hy  adding  the  nams  Julias,  from  the  emperor's  daughter  [Joseph.,  Arci^teol., 
xYiii.,B,}l).  It  is  not  strange  that  the  oome  n-l'S-ri'l  (menoing  aploce  p//jft,  a>ft. 
jB^-(mon),  sbonld  lie  applied  to  two  places  on  different  sides  of  a  lake  abounding  in  fisb, — 
Rohmso-n's  Palastioe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  566.  ■ 

I  It  appears  possihle,  from  John,  vi.,  S,  that  Christ  only  withdrew  to  the  east  shore  alter 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  da;  with  the  laaltitadc  oa  the  west  side.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  natural  for  Christ  to  express,  first,  a  care  for  their  corporeal  wants,  when  ha  saw 
them,  after  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  without  food,  follow  him  at  a  late  boor.  What 
was  done  upon  the  two  shores,  tlierefore,  may  perhaps  have  been  blended  fogether  in  Iha 
(jTioptioal  accounts.  }  Cf.  p  ISi, 
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ageiicy  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although  it  was  not  purely  cre- 
ation out  of  nothing,  but  a  mukiplication  of  an  existing  aubstance,  or  a 
streugihening  of  its  properties.  For  this  very  reason,  there  is  more 
excuse  in  regard  to  this  than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  inquiring 
whether  the  subjective  element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separateil  from 
tbe  objective  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  witli  the  mi 
vaculoua  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result  of  Christ's  spir- 
itual agency,  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  amounts  to  this :  the 
feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  was  ac- 
complished by  the  exaiuple  and  moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  in- 
duced the  better-provided  to  share  their  food  with  the  rest,  Christ's 
spirit  of  love  bringing  rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  It  has  often  done 
in  later  Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  hut  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence was  translated  into  a  material  one ;  Christ's  power  over  men's 
hearts  into  a  power  exeitcd  by  him  over  nature ;  and  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  was  thus  omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  account  of  the  miracle  might  have 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  this — examples  of  the  like  are  not  want 
ing  in  the  Middle  Ages — tlie  details  of  the  narrative,  in  all  the  difler- 
eiit  versions  of  it,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  liypothesis.  Had  part 
of  the  people  been  supplied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have 
known  it ;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no 
such  thought;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  "send  the  multitude 
away  into  the  villagea  to  buy  victuals."  Had  they  supposed  that  the 
caravans  were  partly  supplied  with  food  for  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  say  to  Christ,  "  Thou 
who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men,  speak  the  word,  that  they  may 
share  with  the  needy."  But  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  provisions  on  the  ground ;  the  multitudes  had  not  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  with 
tliem.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstanding  of  his  act 
arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-deception  of  the  people  to 
his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion,  by  setting  the  case  truly  be- 
fore them,  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit 
of  love  could  do.  Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vi.,  15), 
puts  this  theory  wholly  out  ef  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished  to  take 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  The  act  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed  that  could  produce  such  an  effect  as  this  upon  a 
people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  susceptible  of 
any  immediately  spiritual  agency  which  Christ  might  have  employed. 
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The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reasoD;  ihe  circumstances 
which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated  :  A  multitude  of  persons,  trav- 
elhng  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed  Christ  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  shore  ;hllpk        h  dfLif  hm  and 

healed  the  sick.     They  h        d    1         1   1    d  y       h     j  e 
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'e  Gospel,  bowever,  differs  from  otben  in  tbis  point  (vi.,  5),  iu  statiDg  tbRC  Cbrisl 
liimself  Baked  the  qnestion,  ■'  Wkeace  shall  ice  Iniy  bra^  ?"  ftc,  before  any  tiling  elae  was 
done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  eompsriaon  with  the  other  Gospels,  that  John  has  omitted 
part  of  the  details.  Christ  wootd  not  make  tliia  the  firtt  question,  when  a  mnltitade  atoofi 
before  hiin  iu  want  of  Epiritnal  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  nor  is  it  likely  tlmt  be  meant  tc 
prepare  the  wny  for  the  miracle  from  the  besumins-  Prom  John,  vi.,  17,  also,  we  gather 
that  the  e?ent  took  place  towards  evening,  leaving  room  for  the  inference  [apart  from  the 
accouDts  in  the  other  Gospels]  that  the  mulcitode  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  this 
stnteroent,  then,  John  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  aocount^  without  the  vividness 
of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  Gospel.  Oa  the  other  band  (cf  Matt.,  iv.,  3S),  it  is  not 
likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an  intimation  from  the  disciples  before  manifesting  his  ever- 
watchful  love  and  coiopaeaicn ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  suddenly,  but  in  a 
nBtnrally-su^ested  and  prepared  way.     All  dillicaUies  disappear  if  we  adopt  the  view  of 

t  The  question  arises,  whelhet  the  miracle  recorded  in  Matt.,  sv.,  33,  seq.,  and  Mark,  viii., 
1~S,  isdiSerent  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  treated,  or  whether  it  is  the  same,  dif- 
ferently stated.  Tlie  fact  that  the  nawatives  are  svbetantiaUy  alike,  and  diiFer  in  matters 
comparatively  unimportant,  may  be  arged  in  favour  of  (be  latter  view ;  bnt  the  relative  dif- 
ferences of  measure  (4000  instead  of  500»,  with  setwn  loaves  instead  of ^re,  and  the  molli- 
lude  spending  Ihrte  days  with  Christ)  favour  the  former.  The  resemblances  may  be  as- 
rribed  to  ti\e  one  account's  having  been  modelled  after  the  other.  Matt.,  xvi.,  9,  ID,  would 
out  prove  them  different ;  that  passage  may  have  been  modified  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  facts  were  presupposed  to  be  diiferent,  withont  affecltog  its  veracity.  The  localitia 
might  help  to  decide  the  question.  The  first  miracle  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
easlera  aide  of  Qenesaretb,  near  a  mountain-  The  locality  which  we  assign  to  the  second 
wil!  depend  npon  onr  answer  to  a  question  still  debated,  viz.,  where  Magdala,  to  which 
Clirist  passed  over  (Matt.,  xvi.,  s»},  was  situated,  According  to  the  Talmndical  accounts 
{Ligiifoot,  Chon^rajdi.,  c.  76;  Wetttsis.  in  kw,),  it  was  near  Caijora,  consequently,  on  the 
eastern  siile  of  the  sea,  Uthia  be  so.  the  Mcond  miracle  mast  have  been  wrought  upon  a 
mountain  on  the  u-fstfrn  shore;  thns  assignmg  a  locality  to  it  different  from  that  of  ihe  first. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  shown  to  this  day,  sonth  of  Capernaum,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  village  called  el-Mydd  [Robinson],  a  name  corresponding  to  the  aiicient  Jlfn^ 
dola  {BuTcthardl.  Genn.  trans,,  ii.,  5S9  ;  cf.  Raseanimer,  Handbuoh  der  Bibliachen  Alter, 
[humakunde.  ii.,  73].  This  agrees  with  the  Talmudlc  accounts  that  place  the  site  near 
Tiberias ;  but  not  sn  welt  with  the  cue  quoted  above,  namely,  that  it  was  near  Gadara . 
50t  cannot  the  Migdat  Ga.lar,  therein  mentioned,  be  otherwise  explained  T    Cf  Gewnms'i 
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Up  to  tiiis  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appearance  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  clirrias  of  his  miracle-working 
power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions.  "  He  that  can  do  ench  a 
miracle  can  be  do  other  than  Messiah  ;  we  must  do  homage  to  him  as 
Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him  to  establish  bis  kingdom  among  us." 
Plans  of  this  sort  Christ  had  to  evade  j  and  he  returned  alone  to  the 


5  177.  Christ  Walks  upon  the  Waters.  (Jolin,  vi.,  16  ;  Matt.,  xiv.,  2a  ; 
Mark,  vi.,  45.) 
Dismiasiiig  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to  sai' 
across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Belhsaida  and  Caperna- 
um. They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly  along  the  shore,  ex- 
pecting Christ  to  come  to  them  after  he  had  dismissed  the  multitude ;  but 
they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now  dark ;  they  became  aware  that  their 
expectations  wouid  not  be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other 
shore.  But  the  wind  was  against  them ;  they  had  to  contend  with 
Storm  and  waves.  Afler  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  soa,  they  strove  again  tc 
reacli  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they  were  toiling  to  ac- 
complish this,  suddenly,  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning,  Christ 
appeared  to  them  walking  on  the  waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel.* 

remarb  on  tJie  passage  cited;  BaTckhardt,  ii..  IfsiS;  RaLiaian,  iii.,  539;  Matt.,  xyi.,  L 
(Pharisees  meeting  Christ),  ^reee  better  with  the  Bopposition  of  the  icesiej-n  shote.  If, 
thpD,  M^gdaU  was  on  the  ice%tern  shore,  the  second  miracle,  like  the  first,  most  Jiave  oc- 
Burred  on  Ihe  eastern;  the  direction  of  their  subsequent  passage  across  the  l^e  wouid 
agree  pretty  well.  Then  the  general  gei^aphical  course  (indicated  m  Matt.,  xvi.,  13) 
would  accord  very  well  with  Matt.,  xv.,  31 ;  and  all  (hia  favours  the  opinion  that  we  have 
two  loports  of  one  aud  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference  betweeu 
Matt.,  XV,,  39,  and  xiv,,  32  \  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  saii  hia  disciples  away  first  by 
ship ;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  bimaelf;  hnt  Ihia  might  have  arisen  from  an 
omission,  in  the  formet  passage ;  just  as  we  Gndi  Luke,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it.  The 
probabiUCy  of  the  miracle  having  been  wronght  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  tbat  we  have 
taken  of  It  as  coaslitating  the  dimax  of  liis  miracubua  works.  We  recc^nize  in  Matt.,  xv., 
S9 ;  xvi.,  IS,  a  break  in  &e  historical  and  local  connexion  ;  and,  la  fact,  we  frequently  lind 
in  this  docameal^  althongh  an  original  and  evangelical  one.  the  same  exprcssious  and  events 
narrated  more  tlian  once ;  sametioiea  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  Ibrms, 

"  If  it  were  even  gramfiiuUically  possible  to  translate  til  rSi  SoXaoini  "along  ike  sea," 
and  ™  T^^  ^&aaaav  "towards  the  sea,"  altiiongh  the  connexion  he  uunatural  (thas  supposing 
that  Christ  1^0(2  fonf  in  ahaiC  circle  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  dis 
dples,  who  had  slowly  toiled  akmg  ^e  shore):  if  this,  1  say,  were  grammutically  possible, 
Buch  a  constmcdon  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  tlie  nanative.  This  b 
most  obvious  in  John's  account,  which  is  the  most  direct  and  simple,  and  has  least  of  tho 
miracnlous  aboaC  it.  Suppose  Ibe  disciples  to  have  sailed  05  or  3Ci  liirlangs,  not  across,  bat 
along  the  sea,  and  tlien,  seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  lo  have  taken  him  in  ;  huw  will  thii 
agree  with  John's  statement  (vi.,  31),  "  immediately  &e  ihip  was  at  the  land,  vihiiher  tiey 
aent  ?"  If  they  saw  Jesus,  thett.  oa  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the  jcesUm  shore  ;  aud 
what  roenning  could  Bicre  be,  in  that  case,  in  their  taking  him  into  the  vessen  Cf  /.uc'^c'i 
excelieut  remarks,  in  loc. 
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Bewildered  with  fear,  they  did  not  recognize  the  Saviour  amid  the 
Btorm  anil  darlineas,  but  thought  they  saw  "  a  spirit."*  But  Chriat 
called  to  ihem,  "It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  The  well-known  voice 
turned  their  lear  into  joy.  They  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  ^esseI,  but,  before  they  could  Hucceed  in  it,  they  were  wafted  to 
the  shoie  by  a  faveuiable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full  of  import  to  them; 
as  30on  as  Christ  made  liiniself  known,  every  thing  took  a  joyful  tum.t 

§  178,  Christ  m  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum.     (John,  vi.) 
(] .)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  ihe  Mallitnde  rebaked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witneases  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  either  on  the  Sab- 
bath,  or  on  some  other  day.|  They  were  surprised,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  gratified,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  .since  they  had  left  him  on 
the  eastern  shore  ;  and  their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  ihoy 
had  told  of  the  miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  thai 
he  would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and  gratify 
their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were, 
the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the  greater  their  rage,  when 
he  offered  them  something  entirely  different  from  what  they  sought. 
The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  mind;  their  enthusiasm,  camaHy  excited,  waa  soon  to  pass 
over  into  opposition.  A  process  of  sifting  waa  to  take  place,  and  the 
discourse  which  Chriat  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  queationed  him  ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once 
.ipon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Yc  seek  me,  not  because  yc  saw 
the  miracles,  hut  because  ye  did  eat  of  die  loaves,  and  werejilled.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  whieh  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed."  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  the  sign  of  my 
Divine  working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  alone  can  supply  your  spiritual  wants ;  but  only  because  I  have 
appeased  your  bodily  appetite ;  and  so  you  look  to  me  only  for  sensible 
gifts,  which  I  come  not  to  beatow  (z.  e.,  such  was  the  carnal  hue  of  their 
expectations  of  Messiah).  Strive  not  for  perishable,  but  eternal  food, 
imparting  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has 
sealed  him  to  liis  by  miraclea  vrrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation 
of  bis  Divine  calling." 

'  Not  a  likely  thought,  if  Jcsna  woa  walking  on  tlie  eSiott :  it  conid  liave  been  uotlilni^ 
strouge,  especially  towards  Easter,  when  so  many  were  travelling  towards  Jenisalem,  ta 
fee  a  man  walking  on  lie  lake-side  towards  morning. 

1 1  fiiliow  John's  accoont,  ae  most  naturally  explaining  itself, 

X  Pni-t  ofwhat  oceniredwoold  havobeen  a  violation  of  the  Snbbatli;  in  later  times  there 
were  asaemhliea  in  the  synagoijne  on  the  second  ond  fifth  days  H'  the  week  ( Wiacr,  Heal 
wfirletbaeh.  ad  ed  ^oL  ii.,  p,  637'. 
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Upon  this,  the  purer-minded  among  them  asked  him,  "  What  inus! 
we  do,  then,  to  become  wortiy  of  the  Divine  favourl"  They  expected 
him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  led  them 
back  to  the  one  work  :  "Believe  on  Jiim  whom,  God  Jiatlt  sent"  With 
thU  faitli  every  thing  is  given, 

(a.)  A  greater  sign  denumdod. — The  Answer;  "Christ  the  Bread  of  Life." 
Then  others*  came  out ;  either  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracle,  who 
(according  to  the  nature  of  tho  unspiritual  mind),  still  unsatisfied,  and 
seeking  greater  signs,  were  liable,  from  their  want  of  faith,  to  be  soon 
werplesed  even  in  regard  to  what  they  had  already  esperienced  ;t  ot 
persons  who  had  only  heard  of  the  miracle  from  others,  and  who  had 
decided  from  tho  first  to  see  for  them    1       b  f        1  Id  b  1 

These  demanded  of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  1  \      A 

aa  the  Messiah  was  to  bo  a  Moses        1  p  I    y     k  d    h 

he  should  give  them  bread  from  h  —     1        1  —     g  1 

food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  th    m  11  1  bl 

Oirist   took   the   opportunity  (v.  i2)    h  lly     tf      d 

lead  theni  from  the  material  to  th      p  1       d   D  11 

clared  himself  to  be  the  true  bread  fr       h  1         m 

seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  deair    f  B        h  mil 

ings  were  susceptible  of  no  such  de  d       11      g    d  ly  h 

earthly  appearance,  they  took  offcn        11  -p  o>     h     Id 

Bay,  "  I  came  down  from,  heaven."     H    d  d  p  h  wi 

out  of  their  scruples,  but  laid  bare  the  source  of  them,  i.  c,  their  dispo- 
sitions of  heart  and  mind  ;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before 
they  could  recognize  the  Divinity  in  his  human  manifestation  (v,  43- 
47).  "  Murmur  not  among  yourselves;  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
eept  the  Fatlier,  which  hatli  sent  me,  drain  him."  Seek  within  you,  not 
without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise  ;  it  lies  in  this  r  you  canifi 
tome  carnally,  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  need;  and,  therefore,  have  not 
■:he  drawiftg  of  the  Father,  which  all  must  follow  who  would  come 
unto  me  aright."  It  is  among  the  prophecies  that  are  to  lie  fulfilled  in 
the  Messianic  ago  that  '^  they  shall  all  he  taught  of  God,;"\  and  so, 

*  It  is  part  of  John's  manner  not  to  diatJngQish  individuals  or  classes  closely  in  Ijis  nar 

\  For  the  miracle  in.  tbe  miracle,  the  SapematnrBl,  si 
ths  Sense  for  the  Saperuatarsl.    The  reaction  of  (he  e 

what  he  thmks  he  hss  seen;  "it  conld  noCfaave  happened  bo." 

1  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  compHiing  tho  accoanla  of  the  two  instances  in  which  the  moltituda 
were  miraculoasly  fed,  Chat  the  secrnii  is  foUovred  [Matt,,  xvi ,  1)  by  a  demand  made  upon 
Christ  fjr  a  sign  from  heaoea. 

J  John,  vi,  «.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  fjijsejuen;  teaching  of  aU  by  the  he- 
Btowing  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  general  teaching  of  Christianity ;  the  thing  in  view  in 
the  passage  was,  the  Divine  voice  in  men,  preceding  faith,  to  lead  them  to  Christ  ds  Saw 
iijur,  which  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  imrnan  statates. 
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every  one  that  follows  the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me,  {Tije  voice  ol 
CfoD,  which  testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them, 
will  bo  heard  every  where.)  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  any 
one  could  know  tho  Father,  or  be  united  with  him,  except  through  the 
Son ;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father,  knows  him  perfectly, 
and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  ["  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen 
the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God;  he  hath  seen  the  Father"}.  This 
preventing  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  to  lead 
tbem  to  the  Son,  as  their  Redeemer :  "  He  that  believelh  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life."  Again  {v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  "  J  am 
that  bread  of  life  from  heaven"  confiiraed  by  the  proof  that  none  could 
attain  a  share  in  the  Dmne  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him ;  and  dcscnbes  himself  as  the  true  manna  from 


He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  51)  that  he  would  give  them  a 
oread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  noild,  hence,  that  the  bread 
which  he  wa»  about  to  giie  wa*,  in  a  certain  sense,  different  from  the 
bread  which  he  was;  different,  that  is,  from  his  whole  self-communi- 
cation. '^  And  the  bread  which  I  vnU  give  ts  my  fiesh"  This  bread 
was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  bodily  life  foi  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.* The  life-giving  power,  as  such,  was  his  Divine-human  exist 
ence ;  the  life-giving  power,  i»  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice. 
The  two  are  inseparable ,  the  latter  being  the  essential  means  of  reaH- 
zing  the  former  ;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.f 

(a.)  Eating  Chiist's  Fleah  and  drmkiug  his  Blood.— His  own  Explanation  of  vliis 
(John,  yi.,  53,  eeq.) 
The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  theso  words  of  Christ  (v.  52}  into  a 
carnal  meaning ;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strengthened  them. 
"Except  ye  eat  the  Jlesh  of  the  Son  of  Man"  &c.  (v.  53-58).  " Ex- 
cept je  receive  my  Divine-human  life  within  you,  make  it  as  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine 
principle  of  life,  which  Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  him- 
self realized  in  it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

•  iocimnnn'j  text  omits  the  words  m  iyiiMmu  in  v.  51,  a  reEding  which  is  sapported  by 
coBBidBtflble  aathority.  Omitting  these  words,  only  the  general  ideB  (the  cif\  to  be  de- 
voted for  the  salvation  of  men)  would  be  msda  prominent  in  the  passage  j  not,  however,  to 
the  esclosion  of  his  seir-aacriGce  as  the  culminating-point  of  his  life  devoted  1o  God  and  to 
man's  salvation.  But  tho  omisEion  would  mshc  the  passage  harsh,  and  nolihe  John's  style : 
Swords  maybave  slipped  ont  of  some  of  the  M63.,  from  tbeir  similarity  to  the  preceding 

t  I  am  well  aware  of  what  Kling  says  against  LV,cke  {Stnd.  u.  Krit,  1836,  1]  in  regard 


;ll  aware  of  what  KlUg  says  againi 

it  Lv.cke  {Stnd.  i 

1.  Krit, 

ion  of  tho  disfoufse,  but  my  views 

remain  nnaffect 

ed.    I. 

riBt  tho  Lutheran  Reahsm.  so  called 
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To  make  the  sense  of  hia  figurative  expressions  perfectly  clear,  he 
changed  the  figure  again  to  the  "bread  from  heaven;"  as  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  ttte,  and  I  live  hy  the  Father ;  so  he  that  ealsth  me* 
evm  he  shall  live  by  me.f  !Z7iw  is  t?ie  bread  that  came  down  from  heav- 
en. But  most  of  his  disciples  still  lacked  the  capacity  to  understand 
how  his  words  niiitually  explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  out- 
ward-and  material  sen?e,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which 
were  moat  striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  his  figures  by  CDmparmg  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  nnfiguratiye  expressions ;  a  process  which  could  not  have 
been  difficult  even  to  those  among  them  who  were  incapable  of  pro- 
found thought,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  figurative  siyle  of  Ori- 
ental language,  and  to  Christ's  peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fasten- 
ing only  upon  the  expression,  "  eating'his  flesh  and  drinking  his.blood,'' 
in  this  sense,  they  found  it  "  a  hard  saying  which  they  could  not  bear" 
(v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the  syna 
gogue,  but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  followers  during  his 
protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in  heart  and^  spirit, 
really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  The  foreign  elements  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  kindred  ones ;  and  the  very  same  impres- 
sions which  served  to  attach  really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  the 
person  of  Christ  were  now  to  drive  off  others,  who,  though  previously 
attracted,  were  not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to 
bim  {v.  61-66). 

"When  he  had  left  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among  persons 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attendants,  he  said,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  feeling  above  described,  "  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eat- 
ing my  desh;  doth,  this  ofend  you?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  ascend  into  heaven?  You  will  then  see  me  no  more 
with  your  bodily  eyes  4  b"'  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  eai 
my  ilesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will  be 
jjlainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ  meant  no 
material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  which  would 
have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the  time  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import  of  his 
life-streaming  words  i  "  It  is  the  Spirit  thai  ipdckeneth,  the  flesh  profUeth 
nothing ;  the  leords  that  I  apeak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  arf 

'  To  "eat  him"  and  "tei  eat  hlfl  flesh  and  blood"  have  the  aams  njeaning-. 

f  The  way  in  which  Christ  himself  eiplaina  his  meaning  hy  changiog  hia  words  ii 
enongh  to  show  how  far  rciBorea  these  words  are  from  sny  referonee  to  B.  commnnieotion 
of  file  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

t  The  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  from  the  earth,  and  his  eialtatii.n  to  heaven, 
are  nnited  together  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  only  the.  negative  aide,  the  removal ;  the  eya 
■f  fii^'l.  in  seisins  the  one.  sees  the  other 
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life.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life ;  the  flesh  is  nothing;  hencelcould 
not  have  meant  a  sensible  eating  of  my  flesh  and  blooU,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  my  Spirit,  as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  communicatea 
itself  through  my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth  from 
me  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  unilcrstood  only  so  far  aa  the  Spirit 
is  perceived  in  them,"  But  this  was  precisely  what  those  who  misun- 
derstood him  were  deficient  in  ;  and,  ^'■therefore"  said  he,  "  Isaidunto 
you,  tJiat  no  man  can  come  unto  mfi,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father.  Only  those  that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility 
for  Divine  things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  me. 
As  I  said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misunder- 
standing and  unbelief." 

(4.)  Sifting  of  the  DiscipleB.— Peter's  Confession. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  [From  t?iat  time  many  of 
his  disciples  went  haclt,  and  walked  no  more  with  him!\  As  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he  rather  furthered  than  checked 
it;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that  had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts 
should  manifest  itself  outwardly.  And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy 
was  to  test  the  genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there  was  one 
among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who  might  yet,, 
by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself  from  the  destruction 
that  awaited  him. 

He  said  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  Peter,  speaking, 
as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  testimony  to  their  experience  in  his  fellow- 
ship: '^Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go?"  and  confirmed  Christ's  words  by 
his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths  he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their 
life-giving  fountain  :  "Thouhast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  And,  there 
fore,  he  was  able  to  confess  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convic- 
tion founded  In  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  was 
Messiah  (v.  69).  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in  Peter's 
confession.  Ho  had  chosen  them — drawn  them  to  himself — he  said, 
and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  These  words,  show- 
ing to  Judas  that  his  inmost  thoughts  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might, 
had  he  been  at  all  open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and 
open  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Failing  this,  thoy 
could  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 
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JOURNEY  TO  NORTH  GALIL.KF 


CHAPTER  X. 

JESUS  IN  NORTH  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  CESARBA  ?HILlfFI. 

^  179.  Reasons  far  the  Journey. 

WE  liave  sail!  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity  tot 
private  intercourse  with  the  diaciples,  in  order  to  hear  the  re 
port  of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stormy 
times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed  impossible  to  seciire  this 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he  determined  to  go  to  some  distance 
from  that  region  of  country,  a  purpose  wbicli  other  circum'stancea  soon 
hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  Galileo,  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
/esua,  became  personally  desirous  to  aee  him.  This  wish  was  probably 
Jictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  to  test  Christ's  power  to  work 
miracles  ;*  certainly  it  arose  from  no  sense  of  spiritual  aeeJ.  As  such 
a  meeting  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired 
to  avoid  it.  This  formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  him- 
self into  North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Pancas,  or  Cesarea 
Philippi,  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip. t  The  first  stage  of  the 
journey  took  him  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
G  eneaarcth. 

5  180.  Cure  of  the  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida. — Peter's  S/^cond  Cojifes- 
sion.^The  Power  of  the  Keys.  (Mark,  viii. ;  Matt.,  svi.) 
At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took  him  out 
of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice ;  and  then  performed  on  him  the 
cure  whose  successive  steps  are  bo  graphically  described  by  Mark. 
He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time  being  to  tell  of  what  had  been  done 
as  notoriety  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  men- 
tioned .J 

When  left  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them  about  their 
travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to 
himself.  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different  form,  the  confession  which  he 
had  before  made  on  a  similar  occasion.5     In  contrast  with  those  ivho 


"  Cf.  Loke,  xxiii.p  S,  In  view  of  tbe  eharaeler  of  Herod,  there  is  more  internal  proba 
trility  in  Lnke,  ia.,  7,  tban  Matt.,  xiv.,  l,  2. 

!  We  infer  the  direction  which  Christ  took  with  his  diaciples  from  comparing  Malt.,  xv., 
ai ;  xvl,  13 ;  Mary,  vii.,  24 ;  viii.,  S7 ;  Lake,  is.,  10-18. 

I  This  snita  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

j  In  all  the  Gospels  this  event  ia  closely  connected  with  the  miraculoas  feeding,  which 
■loiifirina  our  view  of  the  hiatorical  cooncxion  of  Iho  facta.    Trne,  it  is  possible  that  Peter'* 
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saw  in  Jesus  only  a  Prophet,  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiftli;"  ccr- 
laiuly  implying  more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense; 
although  he  must  have  felt  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite 
thought  when  he  added,  "Hie  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  given  utterance  to  th« 
same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  hearts  were  wholly 
estranged  from  Christ ;  and  in  the  second,  to  those  who  had  olitained 
only  an  inferior  intuition  of  tho  person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  there- 
foie,  thought  him  worthy  of  the  following  high  praise;  "Blessed  art 
tkou,for  fiesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  hut  my  Father 
which  is  in  Jieaten.'''  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human 
teaching,  no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority ;  but  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  from  GoB,  whose  drawing  he  had  always  followed — 
a  Divine  yaci,  which  comes  not  to  men  from  without ;  which  no  educa- 
tion or  science,  how  lofty  soever,  can  either  make  or  stand  in  stead  of.* 

In  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in  regard 
to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  forms  the  unchangeable  and  immov- 
ahle  basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  called  him  by  the 
name  which  at  an  early  period,  with  prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied 
to  him  (John,  i.,  42),  the  man  of  rock,  on  whom  he  declared  that  he 
would  build  his  Church,  that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
death,t  and  stand  to  all  eternity. 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  a  person,  but  aa  a  faithful  or- 
gan of  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness.  Christ  might 
have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
sense,  had  made  the  same  confession;  although  Peter's  uttering  it  in 
tho  name  of  all  the  twelve  accorded  with  bis  peculiar  xapiOfia,  which 
conditioned  the  post  that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  "keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread  abroad  among  men 
by  the  community  founded  by  him ;  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  gain 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  by  appropriating  the  truth  to  which  he 
had  first  testified,  and  which  he  was  afterward  to  proclaim.     This  was 

Bonfeasion,  as  recorded  by  John,  ja  the  aflme  ee  that  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  nothing  eg- 
teatial  wonld  he  lost  if  it  were  so.  Bot  we  may  certainly  aQp[ioae  that,  at  ao  critical  a 
period,  Christ  could  have  qaeationed  hia  disciples  thus  cloaely  on  two  different  occasions  in 
regard  to  their  personal  conTictions.  which  were  soon  to  nndergo  so  sevore  h  trial. 

•  Cf.  p.  139. 

t  The  "  Gales  of  Hadei;'  in  Matt.,  sv! 
Hats  rather  tlie  kingdom  of  denlk  than  i 
"the  Church  should  stntid  forever,  and 
»boold  fear  death  no  mote— of  couras  ii 
over  all  hostile  powers. 
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to  be  the  k(;y  by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men. 
And  with  it  was  entrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  ''to  bind  and 
loqse"  for  heaven  ;  since  he  waa  called  to  announce  forgiveness  of  siiia 
to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel  ho  was  to  proclaim,  and 
the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such  as  received  the  offered  grace  had 
necessarily  to  he  accompanied  by  tiie  condemnation  of  those  who  re- 
jected it* 

^  181.   The  Disciples  prohibited  to  reveal  Christ's  Messianic  Dignity. — 

The  Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked.     (Matt.,  xvi.,  20-S8 ;  Mark,  viii., 

30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  minds  were 
still  tinctured  wilh  the  ordinary  ideas  and  expectations  of  a  visible 
kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ;  and  he,  therefore,  gradually  taught 
them  that  it  waa  by  his  oicn  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  waa  to 
be  established.  [Then  charged  he  hia  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  From  that  time  he  began  to  show  to 
his  disciples  how  that  he  t/itcst  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  inany  things,  lfc.\ 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent  them 
from  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they  then  entertained, 
and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  undertakings,  and  the  like,  ir; 
opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ.  The  words  that  immediately  fol- 
low the  prohibition  confirm  this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declarations 
that  sufferings  lay  before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opin 
ions  and  wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.  "  Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord,"  said  Peter ;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by  love,  but 
a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Christ's 
person,  than  to  its  higher  one  ;  a  love  in  which  natural  and  human  feel- 
ings wore  not  as  yet  made  sufficiently  subordinate  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom. And  as  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly, 
when  he  testified  to  tliat  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesh 
and  blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven ;  so  now  he  reproved  him  as 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  debased  by  flesh 
and  blood.  Human  considerations  were  more  to  him  than  the  canso 
of  God  ;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them,  as  far  Ss  in  him  lay,  to  pie 

*  This  view  of  the  "binding  and  loosLncr"  power  is  EnstaioedbyJohn,iK,,  S3.  Thesamo 
iing  ia  eipfessed  in  other  words  in  Matt.,  x.,  13 ;  a  Cor.,  ii.,  15, 16.  Tho  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  of  "the  keys"  and  that  of  "  binding  and  loosiDg"  need  canso  no  difficulty; 
they  refer  to  different  conceptions ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  eiclasion  froin,  the 
liingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  latter,  to  the  ntsans  of  reception  and  enclaaion,  viz.,  the  pardon 
of  sin  aod  the  withholding  of  pardon. 
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vent  Chriat  from  offering-  the  sacrifice  which  hia   Divine  calliug  de 
maiideil;*  and  hia  disposition  was  rebuked  with  holy  indignation.! 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson  directly 
opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwillingness  tc  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
wie  holy  interest.  He  impressed  upon  them  a  truth  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  none  but  those  who 
were  prepared  for  every  species  of  self-deuialf  could  become  his  dis- 
ciples, and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was 
about  to  lay.  Finally,  he  announced  to  them  that  many  among  them 
would  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  all  its  foes.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  able  fully  to 
comprehend  this ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the  best  convnentary  on  proph- 
ecy, were  ihey  to  be  brought  completely  to  understand  it, 

§  182.  Monitions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Frudence  tn 
their  Ministry. — (1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  Harmlesmess  of 
Dove>.  (Matt.,  x.,  16.)— (2.)  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(Luke,  xvi.,  1-13.)— (3.)  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Mam. 
mon  of  Unrighteousness,"  &c. 

To  this  period,  in  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples  in  ii, 
gard  to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions  for  their  fu- 
ture and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong  many  advices  of  the 
same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in  the  Gospels.  We,  therefore 
join  together  several  sayings  of  this  kind  here ;  if  not  cbronologically 
at  least  according  to  the  substantial  connexion. 

As  ho  sent  the  disciples  forth  like  defenceless  sheep  among  wolves, 
he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they  must  pass,  to  com- 
bine childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  symbolized  by  the  harm- 
less dove,  with  prudence  aud  sagacity,  whose  symbol  was  the  serpent.^ 

'  The  altemMiooain  Peter's  feelings,  ond  his  consequent  desert  of  praise  or  blame  from 
ihe  Master,  within  so  short  a  time,  are  so  easily  explained  from  the  Btand-point  vrliieh  he 
then  occnpied,  that  I  cannot  find  ony  thing  slranse  in  Chrisf  a  cspressing  himself  Ihus  op- 
positely lo  him,  as  ScUeiermacher  does  (Werke,  ii.,  107].  And,  therofbre,  I  see  no  internal 
gronnd  for  believing  that  the  paaaaje  is  not  properly  connected  with  the  narratdTe  here. 

!  This  helps  to  fii  the  right  point  of  view  for  nnderstandins  Christ's  previoos  dedars- 
tion  and  promise  to  Peter;  and  tlie  two  addresses  to  him,  taken  together,  attest  the  fidelity 
of  the  narrative  as  uncormpted  by  a  later  eeelesinstical  interest 

t  It  WHS  jifttorally  necessary  fur  Christ  to  impress  this  troth  frequeatlj/  upon  the  disci 
pies  ;  Matt.,  xvi.,  24  \  Mark,  viii.,  34,  35 ;  Loke  is.,  23,  ai ;  and,  therefore,  tha  occorrcnee 
of  similar  passages,  e.  (r,,  Matt,  s.,  38  ;  John,  sii.,  35,  SB,  proves  nothinR  asainat  tlie  ori 
gmality  of  the  discourses  there  recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his  saying  to  this 
effect  on  one  occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  nttered  on  another  lo  the  sanie 
tenor. 

5  PaoL  who  frequently  allodea  to  Christ's  sayings,  doe?  i 
Rom.,  STi.,  19  ;  1  Cor.,  xiv„  20,  I  place  the  passage  in  this 
to  it  than  to  the  first  Apostolical  missionary  journey. 
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They  were,  indeed,  to  labour  as  organs  of  the  Divine  &pirit,  and  to  be 
furnished  with  Divine  powers  for  their  ministry ;  but  he  did  not  wist 
them,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  over- 
coming the  difRculties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to  apply  that 
wisdom  whicn  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  prudently.  No  such 
rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected  hia  kingdom  soon  to  be 
established  by  a  sudden  interference  of  Omnipotence;  it  was  prescribed 
in  view  of  a  gradual  dovelopement  by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  the 
general  course  of  nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of  God  might 
(he  taught)  easily  beguile  them  from  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore,  limited  by  the  innocence  of 
the  dove ;  their  ptudenco  was  to  be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to 
use  none  but  pure  and  truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  holy 
objects  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  wis 
.rfom.  with  innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  discipleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  understanding, 
and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diversified  relations  of 
life;  the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  purity  should  inspire  their  wis- 
dom. Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings  into  their  higher  unity  things 
which  elsewhere  oppose  and  contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  illustrates  this  combination  of 
simplicity  with  prudence*  We  find  tlie  main  point  of  comparison  not, 
as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
die  words  emphasized  by  Christ  himself:  "  The  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light"  (v.  8).  The 
children  of  the  world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  children  of  light, 
often  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected  with  the 
Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  the  means. 
That  wbdom,  therefore,  which  characterizes  the  children  of  the  world 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  children  of  Ught.  This  is  the  niaiw  thought; 
the  proper  use  of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a  stumbling 
block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to  this  thought,  and 
necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  ia  to  be  imitated,  not  in  regard  to 

•  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  parable,  occonling  to  Lote,  svl.,  1,  wsa  addressed  to  tho 
disciples,  even  Hiongh  wo  apply  the  word  to  the  larger  circle  of  disciples,  and  not  spcciRcally 
[(■  the  Apostles.  We  need  not  suppose,  from  v.  14,  that  it  visa  directed  against  the  nvariofi 
of  tho  Pharisees. 
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the  disposition  that  impelled  him,  but  to  his  undivided  attention  to 
every  thing-  which  could  serve  as  a  means  to  his  ends.  As  the  children 
of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever-watch- 
ful prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  theln,  so  the 
children  of  light  are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations 
of  life  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  every  thing  into  their  ser- 
vice ia  its  l)ehalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the  single- 
noBS  of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  requires  with 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly  things  to  its  holy  pur- 
poses. Yet  if  the  aim  to  servo  God's  kingdom  be  the  ruling  power 
of  one's  life,  and  all  tlio  manifold  interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate 
thereto  ;  if  the  holy  decision  he  oncp  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it 
will  bring  forth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and 
moral  presence  of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence 
with  3  siagle,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  had  man  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children 
of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  would,  in  this  respect, 
imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

(3.) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  application  of  this 
prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  We  must  take  caro,  in  inter- 
preting the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  parable  itself. 
As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken 
away ;  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everlast- 
ing mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as  none  can 
"  receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they  themselves  dwell 
there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Christ's  general  teaching  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that  pious  souls  in  heaven  would  have  the 
power  to  receive  those  who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a 
share  of  their  blessedness;  or  that  the  merely  outward  act  of  alms- 
giving to  the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  joy. 
The  persons  addressed  are  presupposed  as  already"  children  of  light;" 
and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings  in  outward  ads. 
The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself  such,  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fellow- Christians.  "  Fit  yourselves,  by 
your  labours  of  love,  to  become  fellow-inmates  of  thd  heavenly  man- 
sions with  those  whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during 
their  earthly  wayfaring."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the 
parable;  there  the  debtors  of  the  rich  man  were  made  friendf  by  the 
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unjust  stew  am  to  secure  a,  home  on  earth;  here  the  pious  poor  ai>i 
made  friends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion  in  heaven. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  apphcation  of  the  parable  certain  directions 
for  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  God.  He  designates  worldly 
goods  jUflfi/iuvdf  T^f  d Ajw'af ,  oiSiKOf  [iaji/iuvag;  because  they  are  usually 
unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who  is, 
and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this  world  (and  thus  called  noajiOitpdTOip)  until 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  evil  mammon  is 
contrasted  with  the  true  riches,  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by 
the  children  of  light.*  The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  children 
of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil ;  it  is  another  man's, 
and  not  the  Christian's  own ;  while  he  dwells  in  a  world  of  strangers, 
he  know^s  of  higher  riches,  of  which  the  worldling  is  totally  ignor a nt.f 

The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by  Christ, 
and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13) :  "  Bo  faithful  in 
managing  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy  t-o  be 
intrusted  with  the  higher  riches.  '  Ho  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much ;'  the  fidelity  which  is  proved  by  the  right  use  of 
wealth  may  be  trusted  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  former.  '  But  he  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  will  be  unjust  also  in  much.'  Who  will  trust  you  with  the  true 
riches,  if  you  misapply  the  unrighteous  mammon^  'And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's,  who  shall  give  you  that 
wh    h      y  nV     Who  will  give  you  that  which  properly  belongs 

t    J        h    h  ure,  if  you  mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but 

o  ly  d      you  V 

Th  1  d    g  thought  is  :  "  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters  at 

oh  in  the  strictest  sense,  helng  wholly  dependent  upon 

th    m  d    n  fact,  his  instrument;  so  no  man  can  have  two  mas- 

*  The  anBthesi!  of  ^^■eov  and  &'iBiviii.  ia  v.  11,  might  lend  as  to  interpret  (lie  first  aa 
'  what  is,  in  iUelf,  not  good  •"  but  the  phrase  iiaiiiiayiis  t55  ihtioi,  and  the  implied  allusion 
to  the  parahle,  favour  the  senee  given  in  the  tent. 

t  Here  ia  illuatrawd  the  diiFerenoe  between  tho  Ebiomtish  idea  of  worldly  goods  and  the 
true  Christian  view.  According  to  the  first,  Satan  ia  Lord  and  Master  of  thifl  world  in  a 
physical  Benso  ;  and  the  possession  of  property,  beyond  the  bare  neceBsariea,  is  considered 
as  sinfol  in  itselt  as  aharing-  in  a  domain  wliich  ought  to  be  left  eidnaivcly  to  the  servants 
of  Satan.  According  to  the  latter,  earthly  goods  are  not  the  ft-ue  riches,  which  the  Chriatiaa 
alone  can  possess,  end  ahall  possess  forever,  in  greater  aiid  greater  fulness ;  they  beioog 
to  Satajt  in  the  same  eenae  as  the  whole  world  belongs  to  him.  B.Dt  as  the  world,  from  a 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to  become  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  worldly  goods  are  to  be  employed 
by  ths  children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  |illostrated  in  tbe  parable)  not 
to  bs  snrpassed  by  Che  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarheil  that  Christ,  instead  of 
presenting  tbe  principle  in  its  abstract  generslity,  applied  it  speeifisally  to  acts  of  benovo- 
leoce;  the  diaciples,  at  that  period,  had  no  opportunity  of  employing  their  properly  to 
farther  the  oAer  objects  of  the  ]iin(,'dom  of  God,  snch  as  tave  been  abundantly  furuisheil  in 
the  later  coarse  ot  iM  developemeut.     Cf.  De  Wette,  Matt.,  xiit.,  31. 
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lers  spiritually;  the  one  only  who  rules  the  whole  life  is  flie  master.' 
No  man's  life  can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  hoth  God  and  Mam 
mon.  To  find  one's  true  good  in  Maramon,  and  to  serve  God  as  Man 
ter,  thesj  things  are  incompatible.  .The  true  child  of  God  applies  his 
earthly  wealth  to  His  service,  and  therein  proves  himself  a  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  regarding  it  not  as  a  good  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^le  highest  good. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  ont  of  its  connexion  in  Matt.,  vi., 
24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  parable ;  and,  indeod, 
requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light.  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  show  the  connexion 
between  wisdom  and  a  steadfast  aim  of  life ;  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion {v.  13)  contains  precisely  the  same  thought;  as  it  teaches  that  we 
cannot  rightly  use  otir  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  world,  and  then,  with  undivided  aim,  refer 
all  things  to  the  otm  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole 
life. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  "Be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves."  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a  model  of  ser- 
pent wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  becomes  the  wisdom  of 
innocence.  The  concluding  words  of  Christ,  above  explained  (v.  13), 
teach  that  the  true  simplicity,  i.  e.,  singleness  of  aim,  generates  thai 
controlling  presence  of  mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom 
but  this,  that  bis  heart  was  not  divided  between  God  and  the  world; 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  1 

§  183.  Caution  against  imprudent  Zeal  in  Preaching  the  Gospel. 
Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles  is  th 
of  preaching  the  truth  given  in  Matt.,  vii.,  6,  Give  not  that  icltich 
unto  tlie  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  hefore  swine,  lest  they  trampl 
them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.  "  Valuable  as  pei 
are  to  men,  they  would  only  enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample 
them,  and  rush  upon  him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  Under 
this  vivid  illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  oflenng  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds  carnally  unfit 
for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  need;  the  holy  pearls 
would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  yet  ofier  them  notliing  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  would 
jnly  rouse  their  evil  passions,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to 
DO  preserved  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  The 
3  for  the  truth  must  needs  ho  zealous  aid  courageous,  hut  he 
'(  be  impiudent  or  indiscreet. 
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The  Aposdes,  then,  were  cautioned  against  the  error  into  winch  some 
later  missionaries  have  fallen,  of  offering  the  Gospel,  under  the  impulse 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regar]  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  were  not  to  preach  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  some, 
while  it  pricked  others  to  the  heart ;  the  Word  was  destined,  of  neces- 
sity, to  sift  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  it.  Nor  was  the 
caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  refused  to  allow  the  rage 
of  carna!  and  narrow-minded  hearers  to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his 
truths  boldly,  and  without  regard  to  consequences,  revealing  a  spiritual 
power  that  defied  all  opposition  ;  or  when  he  punished  their  obduracy 
by  ceasing  to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  offer- 
ing the  truth  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outlines,  evten  although  it  excited 
the  wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 

The  apophthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  was  in  itself  ajudg- 
ment  and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  application  of  such  eay- 
inga  depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered ; 
to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  their  Idler  only,  but  also 
the  life-giving  Spirit  which  originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the  following 
saying:  "yivsodeTpa-ne^TatdoKifioi:  become  approved mone^-ckangers,' 
This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's  figurative  manner  of  speech; 
and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of"its  genuineness.* 
If  thisexpi-ession  be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  its  sense 
could  be  given  thus  :  *'Be  like  acute  Tnoney-cJiangers ;  adding  daily  to 
the  capital  intrusted  to  you."  But  the  principal  figure  in  tbo  parable 
of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person  who  puts  money 
at  interest  wntb  him ;  and,  besides,  the  money-changers  did  not  gain 
money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with  their  own.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  an  interpretation  more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the 
broker.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  perhaps  first  received  these 
words  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  money- 
changer to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin.  So  Christ  might 
have  given  this  lule,  capable  of  manifold  application  in  the  labours  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  imply  a  careful  circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  apparent,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure 

'  Bee  Fahicii,  Cod.  Apocryph.  N.  T..  i.,  330;  iii,,  524.  "We  find  thia  eajing  in  apoc- 
lyphal  writings,  bothberaticiil  an^  Catholic;  sod  maof  iiuitatioDs  of  it  Beem  to  bave  lieen 
loade  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  teacbcra  of  the  first  centniy,  whicb  coidd  not  have  bappeaed  st 
tbat  time  had  it  not  boen  uttered  by  Christ  or  one  of  the  Apostles,  PanI  [whoio  writings 
contained  many  allosions  to  Christ's  wonla,  and  sentiroenta  taking  their  hue  from  tbem) 
perhaps  bad  this  ssjing  in  mind  in  1  Theas.,  v.,  21,  as  baa  been  snppoaed  hy  fli-nsd,  wiA 
whose  view  of  the  apophtheKm  I  agree.— (S(hiJ.  a.  Kiii.,  1S36,  L) 
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Irotn  the  alloyed  ;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly. 

!,  184,  Tke  Syro-Phmnician  Woman.  (Matt.,  xv.,  SI ;  Mark,  vii.,  24.) 
—{1.)  Her  Prayer.— (2.)  Her  Repulse— {3.)  Her  Faia.—{i.)  The 
Result. 

(1.) 

Christ,  having  passed  beyond  tlie  northern  border  of  Galilee,  reached 
a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival,  A  heathen  woman  of  the  noigb- 
bourhood  (a  Canaanite  or  Phcenician),  whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac, 
hastened  to  seek  help  from  the  Saviour.  As  he  went  out  with  the  dis- 
ciples, she  ran  and  cried  to  him,  "  Hate  meicy  on  me,  O  Lord  !  thou 
Son  of  Dacid  ;  my  dauglUer  is  gi uiously  tcxed  with  a  devil." 

(2) 
■  But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  ient  but  unto  the  lost  sJieep  of 
tke  house  of  Israel.  .  .  .  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  rhtldiert's  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs."  Taking  this  reply  alone,  apart  fiom  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christ  uttered  it,  it  appeals  mjsterioua,  indeed, 
that  he  should  so  emphaticaily  restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
should  speak  of  the  heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contemptj  and  lepel  the 
prayer  of  the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  we  may 
not  be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difficulties  to  a  great  extent  by 
considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.* 

We  have  before  said  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  purpose 
of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This  restriction  referred  to  his 
personal  agency,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people ;  not, 
however  (as  he  himself  said),  but  that  he  had  "other  sheep  not  belong- 
ing to  this  fold,"  which  were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  same 
fold,  and  under  the  same  shepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afforded  \i\s  per- 
sonal assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circumstancoa  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  wished,  at  that  juncture,  to  re- 
main hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  public  labours  (Mark,  vii.,  24}.     In 

nize  witli    h  ias     a  omstances  of  tfiis 

stbepla    d   hrOD      gi  B      a/ierDthercBSea  is 
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the  previous  cases  in  which  he  had  assisted  individual  pagans,  no  fur- 
ther  consequences  were  likely  to  follow ;  but  his  agency  in  this  I'.ase 
was  likely  to  draw  mnltitudes  around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  in  opposition  to  his  general  p!an.  His  acVion, 
therefore,  was  directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman ;  the 
latter  he  wished  to  relieve  after  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured  out 
her  whole  heart  before  him  ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded  an  example 
of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and  teach  the  Apostles  that 
the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him,  and  share,  through  their  faith,  in 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was 
Christ's  intention  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fervent 
prayer  and  believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send 
her  away.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  being,  he  was  dif. 
ferently  determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hard  as  the  words  "  one  ought  not  to  cast  the  eltUdrtn's 
bread  to  the  dogs"  may  sound  to  us,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
figurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  moie  than  that  the  mercies  des- 
tined for  the  Theocratic  people  could  not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  peo- 
ple at  that  time  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
cluding the  expectation  that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  as  that 
all  should  become  "  children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  fell  that  these  words,  severe  as  they  were, 
came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  continued  her  prayer 
with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering  into  the  words  of  Christ  and 
acknowledging  their  truth.  "  Yes,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table." 

Now  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  another  nation  be  re 
garded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for  the  sake  of  a 
bodily  blessing,  it  must  appear  abject  indeed ;  nor  could  Christ  !iave 
praised  it  and  granted  the  favour  so  earnestly  yet  basely  sought.  But 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  un worthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gon,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  Theocratic  nation  ;  she  humbled  herself,  not  before 
a  man,  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conception  she  had  of  his 
person)  God  revealed  himself  to  her  heart;  it  was  to  a  Divine  power, 
not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  submission.  It  is  precisely  this 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  unconditional  submission  to  God,  when  re- 
vealed in  his  omnipotence  and  mercy  ;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  this  pe. 
culiai'ly  Christian  sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  gi-ace  of  God.  The 
act  of  Christ  in  the  case  illustrated  his  own  saying,  "  J-Ie  thai  liumhldh 
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Mmself  shall  be  exalted;"  he  answered  tlie  woman,  commending  liel 
as  he  would  not  commend  the  Jews,  "  O  woman,  great  is  thyfaitJh ;  be 
it  unto  tliee  even  as  thou  will."  He  set  up  the  believing  woman  as  a 
pattern  of  that  faith  which  waa  to  hecome,  among  the  pagans,  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  did 
Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of  humble,  self- 
denying  devotion  to  God  and  submission  to  his  revelation  in  Christ; 
this  spirit,  so  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  pride  of  natural  Reason 
which,  in  the  ancient  world,  was  held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  was 
made  by  Christ  the  essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom, 
[die,  indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  all  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  make  Christian  ethics 
a  morality  of  reason. 

The  transaction  affords  another  lesson,  also.  The  Christian  may 
comfort  himself  under  [lie  hardest  trials  and  severest  struggles — nay, 
even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers  appear  to  be  unheard  and  un- 
answered— with  the  consoling  belief  that  behind  the  veil  of  harshness 
'lie  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 


5  185.   The  TVansfigurafion  of  Christ.     (Luke,  ix.,  29-36,) 

Six  days*  after  the  conversation  in  which  Christ  first  unfolded  to  the 

Apostles  the  sufferings  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  took  Peter, 

James,  and  John  tip  into  a  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfigured  hefore 

them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  bo  considered  either  (1)  as  an  objective 
fact,  a  real  communication  vrith  the  world  of  spirits;  or  (2)  as  a  sub- 
jective psychological  phenomenon.  The  account  of  Luko  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth  ;  the  attempts  thai 
have  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  mydiical  narrative  are  absurd 
But  it  certainly  appears  to  favour  the  second  view  above  stated  rathei 
than  the  first. 

If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is  intended 
to  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  affords  us  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  inter- 
course of  Christ  himself  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  could  not  have 
been  intended  merely  for  the  Apostles  to  witness ;    for,  during  its 

•  Luke  snys  dght  days;  MatUiew  sir;  involving  no  discrepancy,  however,  for  it  is  easy 
to  Bhuw  that  they  employed  differoiit  modes  of  compntalion.  Statements  of  time  thus 
agreeing^  in  fact  boE  diiferin^  in  form,  are  anieng  the  surest  ai^s  of  veracity  in  histoiieal 
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progress,  they  were  "  Tieavy  wilJi  sleep,"  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  appre- 
hend it,  or  to  transmit  an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  tho  poasibility  of  such  an  occun-ence,  and  of  some  un- 
known object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely  out 
of  tho  ordinary  courae  of  events.  Once  admitting  the  event  aa  such, 
all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  bo  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  speculative 
dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  in  Luke, 
e  m  y  1     f  1  g  f  1  Jesus  retired  in 

h  h    I  fl      d  d       pi         p         nto  a  mountain," 

py        hp  W         ydlymg        that  hia  prayer 

f       d         i         b)  1     h  1     1    1    p  k  largely  wltb  the 

(l]!  'i  Igdy  1  gd     elopement  of  his 

k    gd  m       d    h  fl        1  to  Jerusalem  in  its 

b  1    If     Tl    y  1     ply  mp         d  by  1      p    y        his  countenance 

b  did  dlppdhmgl  rifled  and  trans- 

fi         d        hi         11  g!         Al         w  vnh  fatigue,  tbey  fell 

asl     J.  d    1       mp  fib  p    j         nd  of  their  con- 

hfamw  fl       d  th        Beside  Him,  who 

1         dflL  dlPjhtspp        d  Moses  and  Elias 

in  celestial  splendoui  foi  the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  was 
reflected  back  upon  the  Law  ind  the  Prophets  foretold  tbo  fate  that 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem  In  the  meia  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition  |  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep  impression 
whicli  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  then  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  views  thus  lecenel  ind  their  old  ideas,  showing  itself  thus 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  uncon'jciousness. 

Still  the  difficulty  remains  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply  psycho- 
logical, should  have  appeared  to  all  the  thice  Apostles  precisely  in  the 
same  form.  It  is,  peihaps  not  impiobabli,,  that  the  account  came 
from  the  lips  of  Peter  who  is  the  prominent  figure  in  the  narrative.§ 

"  We  do  not  know  whether  this  wsa  Mount  Hermim,  or  the  mountain  from  whiei 
CesareH  Philippi  took  tho  name  Faneas.  The  old  tradition,  which  makes  Monnt  Taior 
the  Bite  of  the  trans Bgurotion,  cannot  be  relied  on. 

t  Cf,  Mate.,  ivii.,  B.  J  Cf.  Lake,  ix.,  33,  last  clause. 

maissiim  of  any  event  by  John  that  is  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Still  Lis  silence  in 
regard  to  the  transSgaratioa  is  reiuarkable,  socicgthatlie  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
that  the  event  itself,  if  an  abjective  lenlity,  was  caleukted  to  display  the  grandeur  of 
Christ  in  a  very  high  degree.  Two  reasons  may  he  supposed  for  this;  (1.)  That  he  did  not 
deem  himself  prepared,  from  tbe  circumstances  of  the  event,  to  give  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  it;  or,  lalThalhediduotviewitasaiiobjectivereality,  and,  eherelbre,  did  not  at- 
tach BO  much  importance  to  it-  Dr.  Sckneckeaburgtr  (Beitragen  zur  Biuleitnng  in  das  Ncue 
Testament)  thinks  that  John  omitted  the  tranafigaration  because  of  the  Gnostics  and  Do- 
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The  disciples  did  not,  at  iiri,t,  dnell  upon  tbis  pbeaomenon.  The 
tmn  of  Christ's  conversations  mtU  theta,  and  the  pressure  of  events, 
withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  aftei  the  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  several  traits  of  their  later  inteicourse  with  Christ  were  brought  to 
mind,  this  transfiguration  was  vmdly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  prop- 
er connexion  in  the  epoch  which.  pieLtded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.* 

5  186.  EHas  a  Forerunner  of  Mesatah.     (Matt.,  svii.,  10-13.) 
The  relations  of  Eliaa  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  fiom  the  portions  of  one  of  their 
conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved  to  ua.f 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.,  xvi.,  21],  he  was  at  this  period  unfolding  to 
his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  Messiah,  and 
hia  impending  fate.  They  presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  this,  as 
a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  the  prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the 
very  ono  wliich  they  arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — that 
Eliaa  nmst  first  appear,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocrat- 
ic people.  He  answered  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  Baying  that 
Eliaa  must  fi:st  come  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal  sense  which 
they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  Elias  were  to  appear  in  person.  Elias, 
he  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented  by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  "  is 
come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  wJialsoeeer 
Uiey  listed-X  Lihewise,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them." 
The  same  selfish  spirit,  the  same  adherence  to  tie  letter,  which  hindered 
thera  from  seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  fi-om  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  the 


f  Curei  a  Demoniacal  Youth  after  the  Disciples  had  at- 
in  vain.     (Mark,  ix.,  14  ;  Matt,  xvii.,  14  ;  Luke,  ix.,  37.) 

— He  Reproves  the  unbelieving  Multitude. 

On  descending  from  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James  and  John, 
Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per 

appears  (hat  tbia  would  have  beea,  oa  the  ccatrarj,  a  reason  why  be  ehoujd  meDtion  il;Co 
guard,  by  a  foil  and  clear  statement,  against  misiulcrpfctntion  on  that  aide. 

*  Loke,  ix.,  36,  ia  laoat  simple :  iiey  kept  it  dose,  and  told  no  man  in  ih/nt  dags  u»j  of 
Ihoea  things  -mkick  they  kad  seen,  Tba  statement  in  Mattheiv  and  Marie,  th^  Christ  for- 
bade it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in  accordance  more  with  the  view  that  the  event 
waa  pnrely  objective. 

t  We  think  we  are  jaatified  in  considering  Matt.,  iirii.,  10-13.  as  one  of  those  ;  the  oS> 

t  These  words  prove  that  Christ  atlriboted  John's  fate  to  the  mnchinations  of  the  Pbari- 
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sons,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed,  A  man  in  great  distress  on 
account  of  a  deeply- afflicted  eon*  had  gone  thither,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  healing  similar  cases.  The  youth  appears 
to  have  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  mel- 
ancholy, in  which  last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He 
frequently  attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  father  had  first 
met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  these 
last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case,  of  the  powers  of  healing  coii- 
Teyed  to  tliera  by  Christ.  But  the  result  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
jet  far  from  being  able  to  act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  They 
could  not  cure  the  demoniac ;  and  some  unfriendly  scribes  who  were 
present  took  advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  among  the  people,  to  question  the  disciples ;  probably  disputing 
the  miracles  and  the  calling  of  their  Master.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng,  to  theit 
great  surprise.|  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of  hope  that  iZe  would 
do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accomplish ;  others,  doubtless,  as 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts  would  be  as  impotent  as  theirs.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  con 
descending  love.  He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had 
not  yet  satisfied  them ;  because  they  still  fell  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants ;  because  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles.  "  O 
fiiitMess  generatiort !  liow  long  shall  I  he  with  you  and  suffer  you."^ 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Di- 
vine manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. His  convulsions  came  on  with  new  power.  To  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  father,  Christ  listened  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  he  closed,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  suffering  sou, 
with  the  prayer,  "  But  iff/wu  canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  on  us 
and  help  us."  Fervent  as  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  "  If  thou  canst 
alo  any  iking"  implying  a  distant  douht,  led  Christ  to  reprove  him  gently, 

*  Notbins  conid  be  a  stronger  proof  of  historical  veracity  than  tlie  lliree  separate  hat 
•gieeiug  accoantB  of  this  event,  all  from  differeat  soorcea.  Mark's  narrative  ia  obvionoly 
dne  to  on  eye-wiCneaa ;  it  is  marked  by  eimplicity  and  natarabess,  witiioat  a  trace  of  tbe 
exaggeration  which  Strauss  ivould  aee  iq  it. 

t  The  presence  of  the  scribes  vould  fis  the  site  rather  at  some  moontain  of  Galilee  than 
MMouQtHcrmoiiorPaneaa. 

X  £Eiea(i(pi07,  Mark,  is..l5,  appears  entirely  natoral;  any  thing  hot  elofyerated,  as  Straiist 
villhaieit 

i  It  bj  DO  means  follows  that  Christ's  eiclamaljon  refers  to  the  disciples :  mnch  more 
probably  W  all  that  had  prece<Ied;  the  spirit  in  which  his  aid  had  been  sought,  aod  hia 
niiraculoas  power  doabted.  The  word  yin«  is  too  genera!  for  the  Apostles  j  nor  would  [he 
liord  who  ^-eneraily  bore  with  their  weaknesses  so  benignantly,  have  so  severely  ro 
proved  tbem  in  this  case.    Noi  woold  th^y,  in  that  case,  have  pat  the  question  in  vi^r  SS 
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ttnd  encourage  him  to  believe,  not  by  saying,  "  Doull  no! ;  I  can  do 
all  things"  but  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  ilefecC  within  himself: 
"  Can  I  do  any  thing  1  Know  that  if  thou  canst  bdieve,  all  tilings  are 
possible  lo  him  that  bcUevctk"  (thou  thyself  canst  do  all  things,  if  ihou 
only  helieveat ;  faith  can  do  all).*  The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  ef- 
fect ;  tlie  father,  full  of  feeling,  cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I  do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  Jielp  ihou  my 
unbelief."  Christ  then  spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command  ;  and  the 
demoniac  suffei'ed  a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all 
his  strength.  He  lay  like  a  corpse ;  "  but  Jesus  took  him  hy  the  hand 
and  lifted  Mm  up,  and  he  arose," 

%  18S.  Christ  tells  the  Disciples  the  Cause  of  theim  Failure.— The  Power 
of  Faith.— Pray^  and  Fasting.  (Matt.j  xvii.,  20,  21.) 
After  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming  independ- 
ent labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ,  "  Why  could  not  we 
cast  him  out  V  and  thus  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out  to  them  a  two- 
fold ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. :  (1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding 
faith  end  (2)  a  want  of  that  complete  devotion  to  Goo  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  which  is  implied  in  prayer  axiA  fasting.  Tiie  for- 
mer presupposes  the  latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former. 
"  Because  of  your  unbelief  ;\  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Jfye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,\  ye  shall  say  unto  litis  mountain.  Remove 
hence  to  ^ond^  place,  and  it  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shall  be  impossi 
hie  unto  you."\\  And  then  he  adds  {probably  after  some  intermediate 
sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  hut  substantial  account) ;  "  Such  a 
power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  foria  of  demoniacal  disease  can 
only  he  overcome  by  prayer  and  fasting."     That  is,  by  that  ardent 

'  I  give  a  free  translation  of  tbat  very  difflcult  passage,  Mark,  is.,  83 ;  ancli  as  the  con- 
by  the  man,  V.  aS:  TS=^"ikat;'  which  had  been  said:  tiioisSooc  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Vatican., 
according  lo  Bentley's  coliation,  and  in  Coi.  EphraHm.  Retcript.  (see  TiicTiendinfs  re- 
print) (  and  I  think  it  is  a  gloss.    Knatchhill  conaidera  it  as  middle,  but  without  gronnd. 

1 1.  e.,  want  of  lively  coniidence  in  the  promisea  they  had  received  of  Divine  Power, 
through  Christ,  to  work  iniraeleB,  ond  in  their  Divine  calling  and  commanion  with  GoD 
thtongh  Christ  i  in  general,  a  want  of  religious  conviction  ami  coniidenoe,  as  practically 
displayed  in  sohduing  atl  doubts  and  ditBcoltiea  ;  e.  g.,  snob  as  Panl's. 

%  The  same  Bgnre  as  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  GoD,  prohohly  intended  to  illnB- 
Iratc  the  growth  of  faith,  onco  rooted  in  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  God  that  dwells  in  it: 
like  the  growth  ot  the  mighty  tree  from  tha  diminutive  seed-corn. 

$  In  Oriental  manner,  Christ  takes  a  eonerete  figure  from  the  visible  creation  before  him, 
to  set  forth  the  general  fliongbt :  "  You  will  be  ahle  to  remove  all  diffienlties ;  apparent  im- 
poBsibililies  will  become  possible." 

I  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  genorahty)  lies  in  ila  ref 
erence,  in  the  context,  to  men  working  as  orgam  of  the  Spirii  of  Qod ;  it  exdodes,  there- 
fore, all  lelf  will,  refnsiiig  to  subnutlctiie  Divine  order,  which  is, indeed,  aatagouistic  tofuUi 
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prayer*  which  is  oSbred  in  humilintion  before  God, and  abstraction  from 
the  world,  in  still  collectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feel- 
ings. Doubtleas,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  ministry .t 

§  189.  Return  to  Capernaum. — Dispute  among  the  Disciples  for  Pre- 

eedence. — The   Child  a  Pattern. — Acting  in  the  Name  of  Christ. 

(Luke,  ix.,  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33  ;  Matt.,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasionl  Christ  replied  to  those 
wlio  asked"  why  his  disciples  did  notfast,"  &c.,  that  "the  time  had 
not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approaching ;  and  he  him- 
self gave  his  disciples  %nother  rule,  and  taught  them  what  they  lacked 
to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from  iLe  world  and  earnest  collected- 
ness of  heart,  for  their  high  calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conversations 
after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  from  their  trial  mission,  the  sensttous 
expectations  which  they  entertained  from  liis  Messiahsbip,  stili  the  ideas 
on  whicii  their  hopes  were  founded  were  too  deeply  rooted  ill  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily  eradicated.  With  these  was  connected, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  the  self-seeking  which  tinged  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in 

*  The  Jewa  and  early  Christians,  in  linie»  of  apecial  prHyer,  retired  Irotn  sociil  iiiterconrEe 
and  liodily  enjaymouts,  restraining  the  bodily  HppetiteE  ;  and  the  iio'  ttoti  of  p-ayer  and 
fasting  tugeCber  implies  tbie  state  of  entire  collectedness  and  devuliuu, 

t  There  are  some  diicrepandea  id  the  Evai^elists  as  to  the  collocation  m  the  passages 
here  referred  to.  The  two  Tereea  in  Matt  (xvii.,  SO,  SI)  harmanize  w<.1j  with  each  othor 
and.  with  the  connesion.    But  in  Mark,  xi,  ^3,  the  saying  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  pm^ei 

tree,  which  was  not  adapted  to  illnstraCe  thepaaitwe  efficiency  of  faith.  In  Lnbe,  xvii.,  6, 
a  different  fignre  is  nsed,  viz.,  the  nprootiDgid'  a  sycamore  i  and  this  passage  was  probably 
uttered  in  a  different  localily;  as  it  is  most  likely  that  Uie  Saviour,  in  vi^^n'ofhis  approach- 
ing separatioa  from  the  disciples,  took  many  occssioos,  and  employed  varioas  iignres,  to 
eneoorage  and  strengthen  their  belieTing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difference  is,  tliat  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  question  o( 
the  disciples(ii.,  98,  59)  the  jSrsi  sentence  {the  power  of  faith)  La  left  out  and  the  second 
only  (prayer  and  fasting)  given.  As  this  last  is  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  more 
certain  that  it  was  spoken  in  that  conneiioD.  Bnt  then,  again,  Mark,  ix.,  93,  coulai'isi  stale 
ment  of  the  power  of  feilh,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  hat  to  the  father  of  the  demoniac . 
Id  so  natatal  a  conDe:i[ion,  loo,  that  it  woold  bo  impassible  lo  deny  the  aptness  of  the  collo. 
cation;  bat  in  Mallkefo  this  is  entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mistaken 
interpretation  pnt  opon  rtHo  dimrot  (Matt.,  xvii,,  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  referring 
jiu  Tilt  dwit'lav  (v.  90)  to  tfiat  phrase  in  v.  IT,  and  lor  here  traasferring  the  passage  on 
the  power  of  faith  to  this  place  from  some  other.  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Christ  ot- 
tered both  expressions  (viz.,  Mark,  is,  23,  and  Matt.,  xvii.,  20),  and  that  their  similarity  ol 
tboogbt  induced  each  writer  to  retain  but  one.  In  confirrnation  of  this,  luke  does  not 
mention  (ivii,,  5,  6)  the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  uttered  j  the  disci- 
ples would  not  have  ashed,  "  iwd,  increase  osrjaitk,"  but  for  an  experience  of  their  want 
of  it;  and  precisely  such  an  eyperience  is  given  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  ani  Mark 

*  Cf.  p.  203. 
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n  the  way  back  to  Capernamn  fram  tfieir  northern 
tour ;  they  disputed  among  tfiemselves  on  the  journey  about  their  rel- 
ative activity  in  the  service  of  tHeir  Master,  and  who  among  them 
ehouH  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Clirist  asked  them  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  inteniling  that  the  very  shame  of 
answering  his  question  might  make  them  conscious  how  unworthy  of  dis- 
ciples such  a  dispute  had  been.  This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not 
directly  reprove  thom  further ;  but  in  a  few  words, 
by  a  vivid  illustration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthies 
tention,and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  n 
dom  of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
said,  "  Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  ingenuousness,  be  your  model ; 
he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least 
of  himself  and  his  own  worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall  bo  of  most  inj- 
portanco  to  tho  kingdom  of  G-od)."t  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he 
added,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  mc ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  recoiveth  him  that  sent 
me."t 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  other,  is  yet 
akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence,  the  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  one's  ovra  merits,  and  set  a  false  value  upon  actions  as 
great  or  small.  It  is  not  merely  what  a  man  does  that  makes  his  action 
worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be 
gi'eat  or  small ;  its  ivorih  depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  vame 

'  Thia  is  not  to  be  confoanded  with  a  later  dtapate  of  the  same  character;  ia  the  is- 
atancB  before  na  the  question  referred  to  the  present,  Dot  lo  the /u^btb,  wlio  is  the  greatest 
in  his  personal  qualities  and  performancea  )  Chtiat'a  reply  was  directed  to  iliis  queslion ; 
not,  as  in  the  aahsequent  CEae  (Luke,  xsii.,  31,  &c.).  to  one  concernios  precedence  in  the  Mea 
eianic  kingdom.  Matthew's  acconnt,  therefore  (iriii.,  i.),  seema  to  be  less  oi^inal  than 
thoae  of  Luke,  ix.,  46;  Mark,  ix,,  33.  The  former  is  less  homogeDeoua ;  and,  besides,  in  it 
Ibe  disciples  propose  the  qoeation ;  in  the  others  Christ  anticipates  them ;  which  seems  the 
more  likely,  as  they  might  readily  feel  that  their  dispute  was  foreign  to  Chriat's  spirit,  and, 
therelbre,  be  ashamed  lo  put  the  qaestion.  It  is  also  easier  to  explain  iJie  origin  of  Mat- 
t^cw's  statement  from  this,  as  the  original  form,  Ihnn  that  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  It 
most  always  he  a  debatable  question,  so  far  as  Lolie,  ix.,  46,  is  concerned,  whether  tho 
disciplea  only  tlwughi  tins,  ot  esjftessed  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

t  Luke's  report  of  the  aayjogs  of  Christ  upon  thia  occasion,  although  more  simple  and  ho- 
mogeneOQS  than  thoae  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  does  not  seem  to  retain  the  wf!er  of  the  two 
expteaaions  so  well  This  is  evident,  hoth  from  the  yif  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  48,  and 
from  John's  question  in  v.  49,  which  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the  words  immediaieli 
before  spoken  hy  Christ,  but  not  by  those  in  the  laat  clause  referred  to. 

X  In  Matt.,  x„  43,  we  find  another  saying  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  haa  been  placed 
here  in  its  connexion.    "  Even  a  drink  of  water  given  to  the  most  insignificant  peraon  as  a 

in  Chiisfs  name  which  gives  value  to  the  most  unimportant  act    The  form  in  which  tha 

trol  of  u;an ;  hut  the  disposition  imelC  whieh  is  stamped  as  Christian  from  its  rcfcrenca  ta 
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uf  Christ  arid  for  his  sake.  And  this  apirit  is  pleasing  lo  God,  for 
our  actions  caw  only  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  relation  to 
nhriat. 

Tlie  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
tention among  (he  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  have  no  place, 
if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small,  were  alike  in  value,  if  alike 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  claims, 
would  have  been  absurd  in  view  of  such  a  rule  of  action, 

5  190,  Christ's  two  Sayings :  "  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you. 
and,  "  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."     (Mark,  ix.,  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  understood  the  pro 
found  meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  as  ef  ed  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section ;  and  thus  it  was  that  J  1  n  (Ma  k  3S)  brought  for 
ward  an  instance  which  appeared  to  1  n  e  vith  the  rule  just 
laid  down* 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Ch  and    1      o  wrought  by  the 

Apostles  by  calling  upon  his  name,  h  d  nd  d  I  e  s,  not  belonging 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciple  all  uj.  n  he  name  of  Jesua 

for  the  healing  of  demoniacs.t  The  d  pi  d  pi  ased  that  one  out 
of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by  Lh  1      Id     y  in  this  way  lo 

make  timself  equal  with  them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  here, 
selfish  motives  appear  to  have  intruded ;  only  those  who  belonged  to 
them  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  actions, 
if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have  thought  within  himself  r  "  If 
every  thing  that  is  done  in  His  name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done 
wrong  ill  forbidding  him  who  was  thus  working  in  his  narao  V 

It  is  true  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  beart,  and 
a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not  necessarily  involve 
all  tbat  he  meant.  And  had  the  disciples  fully  understood  his  mean 
ing,  they  would  probably  not  have  alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But 
the  instance  itself  may  have  been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of 
Christ's  words ;  a  man  who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to 
believe  that  by  using  it  he  could  do  such  great  worlcs,  even  though  he 
enjoyed  no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on 
the  way  to  higher  attmnments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  designated  by 
Christ;  and  so  his  outward  calling  upon  the  name  might  liave  led  the 


litb  mme),  Ihat 

■ebuM  ineoss 

pociested."    It  la  jnat  the  raverae ;  it  seems  to  bave  bean  precisely  the  W! 

lat  of  clear  ap- 

lenae  and  oear- 

ing  of  ChriBl'!  remaris,  to  aebe  upon  the  words,  "  Ix  my  nowe." 

t  As  fthuu;^h  with  emtthet  motive)  in  Acts,  six.,  13. 
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way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He,  therefore,  reproved  them; 
they  sliijuld  let  tliia  stand-point  pass  as  a  preparatory  one;  "  Foi-bid 
him  not  [for  there  is  no  man  which  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  which 
can  ligJitly  speak  evil  of  me] ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you." 
The  explanation  (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  il 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 

These  words  of  Ctrist  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  question, 
perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration,  and  was  far  from 
him  in  heart;  hut  they  imply,  also,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving 
credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power  might  lead  him  to  inquire  who 
and  what  Christ  was,  and  to  attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure, 
also,  might  call  the  attention  of  others  to  Chiist's  power,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and 
the  lesson  was  a  most  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labours)  that  they 
were  not  to  roquiro  a  perfect  faith  and  an  immediate  attachment  to 
their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize 
preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive  back  no  one  whose  face 
was  turned  in  the  right  direction ;  to  hinder  none  who  might  wish  to 
confess  or  gloiify  Christ  among  men  in  any  way  ;  in  a  word,  to  oppose 
no  one  who,  instead  of  offering  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought 
tlio  same  end,  and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even 
though  out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  themselves. 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite  one,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  viz.,  "He  that  is  not  for  m,e  is  against 
me,"  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek  the  precise  objects 
whicli  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  an  action  was 
treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  perfectly  with  Christ  in  its  resvltg — 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at 
all,  but  just  the  opposite ;  apparently  done  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but,  in  fact,  against  it ;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an  act,  again, 
agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  the  mode,  viz.,  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ;  not,  it  is  tnie,  entirely  in  the  right  way,  but  in  a  way 
preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and  which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  an  impatient  zeal.  In  the  former  the  outward  coincidences 
concealed  an  inward  and  essential  opposition,  but  in  the  latter  an  in- 
ward ajiniiy,  "which  might  possibly  bo  ripened  into  full  communion. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this:  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  outward  act  and  its  re- 
sults stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which  they  proceed. 

"  Cf.  p.  241, 
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U91-  The  Stater  in  the  FUli.  (Matt.,  xvii.,  S7.) 
Christ's  previous  visit  to  Capernaum  probably  took  place  at  the  tima 
Bet  Span  for  collecting  the  Temple  Iribute  of  half  an  ounce  of  silver, 
i,  e.,  the  month  Adar,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  March.  Ic  is  likely 
that  the  great  commotion  whicb  we  have  before  deacrilied  as  occurring 
just  before  his  departure  had  prevented  him  at  that  lime  from  paying 
it.  On  his  return,  the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did  not 
pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to  perform  all 
duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  faithfully  ;  but  this 
iribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitution,  and  iinplied  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ;  and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  ev- 
ident that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether 
lie  would  recognize  its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
that  time  full  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus  ; 
and  ho  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as  Head  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ho  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he  should  suffer  before  his  dominion  could 
be  seen ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  his 
usual  promptness,  he  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  without 
knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from ;  for,  perhaps  because  as 
they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they  were  out  of  money.* 
Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the  act  formed 
part  of  the  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  he 
submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  com- 
parison dravfn  from  human  relations.  As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  and  Theocratic  King,  for 
whose  appearance  the  whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory, 
was  not  bound  to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax ;  his  relations  to 
the  Theocracy  were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what 
he  was,  viz.,  the  Messiah,  thoy  would  not  have  asked  him  lo  pay  it.t 
But  since  they  did  not,  ho  wished  to  afford  them  no  occasion,  even  from 
their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  He 
places  himself  on  a  footing  with  them,  as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 

•  This  accoBDt  anita  well  to  tlie  hiatorical  conncsion  m  which  it  occurs.  Matt,,  xvii.,  24  , 
box  then  we  caimot  take  the  month  Adar  strictly.  If  Hiie  last  csnnot  be  allowed,  we 
moat  place  the  occnrrence  immediately  aftei'  the  feeding  of  the  5000j  ss  the  miiltitade 
then  wished  to  proclaim  Jcso!  os  Messiah,  the  oollcotora  might  well  donht  of  his  paying 
the  tBJT.  We  cannot  think,  with  Wieieler,  that  the  tas  wsa  due  lo  the  Empire,  for  the 
whole  import  of  the  narratisa  tnrnB  upon  its  being  a  Temple  tas,  and  not  a  pohtical  one. 

t  DeWett^s  remarks  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  magistrnteE,  referring- to  Horn.,  xiiL,  6 
are  not  applicable  here;  the  relation  iuvolved  in  this  case  was  the  Theocratic-political  rel» 
tioH,  "bich  was  to  be  aboliahBd  by  Christ,  with  tha  whole  form  of  that  Theocracy. 
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Eubordinato  members  of  the  Theocracy,  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle 
10  procure  the  tribute-money,  but  directed  Peter  tc  make  use  of  the 
meatis  which  his  trade  supplied.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the 
common  trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  be  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  blessing  of 
Providence,  as  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort.  The  very  first 
fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means ;  a  stater,  which  it  bad  swallowed, 
was  found  within  it. 

By  hia  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles  that  they 
were  not  to  claim  all  their  rights,  bat  to  submit  in  all  cases  where  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and,  further,  that  they  might 
look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  means  employed 
by  them  to  comply  with  such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
lesson  was  given  to  Peter,  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely 
opposed  to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practiced  in  after  ages. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
llHRIBT'S  JOUENEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE   FEAST  OF  TAB- 
ERNACLES. 
§  192,    His  Precautions  against  the  Persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
(John,  vii.) 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  months  Christ  had  been  employed  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Galilee,  and  in  training 
the  Apostles  for  their  calling.  During  all  this  time  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  had  before  been  used  to  go  at  the 
lime  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occuned  during  the  month  of  October; 
and  he  dotermined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the  fdth  of  such  as 
had  received  Divine  impressions  from  his  former  labours  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely  otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he 
feared  to  give  public  testimony  to  hia  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his 
enemies  and  the  Sanhedrim.  Jt  was  bis  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by 
prudent  choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  were  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
dppear  suddenly  in  the  city,  after  the  body  of  visitors  to  the  feast  had 
arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  could  take  measures  to  seize  upon  his 


?ii„  8.  Tiro  mention  of  this  circamstQi 
i.  A  merely  [raditionalor  invented  nar 
to  lower  Ihe  estimate  of  Chriafa  diviail 
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The  minds  of  his  own  brothei-s  were  not  fully  made  up  as  to  his 
character.*  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast,  they  could 
not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They  expressed  iheir  sur- 
prise that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed.  If  he  wrought  such  great 
woiksf  (they  lold  him),  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer 
as  Galileo,  but  should  make  bis  followers,  gathered  from  different  quar- 
ters to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit 
himself  as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbued 
with  such  sentiments,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  tbe  i-easons  of 
Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  and  needed  to  be 
made  conscious  that  they  did  not.  He,  therefore,  only  told  them  that7ii* 
relations  to  the  world  were  different  fi-om  theiiB ;  that  his  movements 
were  not  to  be  judged  by  theirs ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to 
them,  as  they  were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that  there 
would  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go :  "  M>j  time  is 
not  yet  comb  to  sbow  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  need  not 
wait  to  choose  the  favourable  moment,  for  your  time  is  always  ready  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear;  (Ae  world  cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon 
you  as  its  own ;  hut  me  it  Aatetk,  because  I  testify  of  it  that  tJie  worki 
thereof  are  evU.  Go  ye  up  unto  thisjeast;  I  go  not  yet  wp,  because  my 
time  is  not  yetJUU  come." 

He  afleiward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eight  days'  feast.  Gri'e at  anxiety  for  his  arrival  had  been 
felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning 
him.  "We  need  not  1  e  surprised  to  find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing Btili  fresh,  though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed ;  for  this  was  al-" 
ways  the  fa\ounte  stai tmg-point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations 
against  him,  both  in  the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193.  He  explains  the  Nature  of  his  Doctrine  as  Divine  Revelation 
(John,  vii.,  16-19.) 
Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the  people 
displayed  itself  Even  those  who  were  prepossessed  against  him  had 
to  wondti  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  could  thus  e\pound  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  could  not,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  any 
higher  source  Their  conclusion  was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could 
be  true  that  had  swt  been  learned  in  the  schools ;  and  that  one  not  edu- 
cated in  them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.  In  view  of  this, 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all  uneduca 

•  Cf.  p.  244, 

t  Little  as  Joha  relates  of  ChriEt's  lalxmrs  in  Galilee,  he  implies  tbem  in  lii.,  3,  i,  Thii 
ptusago  obviously  uUadea  to  a  cIiHBm  filled  tip  by  the  otber  Evengelists. 
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led  in  your  fichools,  appear  to  loach  you ;  my  teaching  is  not  mine,  but 
his  that  sent  me;  not  invented  by  me  as  a  man,  but  i>evealed  by  God. 
But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  will,  you  might  bo  convinced  of  this.* 
Whoever  in  heart  desires  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  human. 
Such  a  one  may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  la- 
bours, but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Him  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown  by  your 
deeds ;  pretending  to  aeal  for  the  Mosaic  Saw,  and  using  that  pretence 
to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour  God,  you  care  not,  in  real- 
ity, to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  Jesus  could  testify  thus  openly 
against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon  him ;  and  they 
asked,  "Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  know 
this  man  to  be  the  Messiah!"  (v.  36).  But  they  continued,  still  held 
in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  "  How  can  it  he  so,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter  t  while  the  Messiah 
is  to  reveal  himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl- 
edge him"  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  "  It  is  true,  ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am;  and  yet 
ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  me."  Thus  does  he  ever  return  to 
the  principle  that  "  only  those  who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  in 
heart  (i.  e.,  who  really  endeavour  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  condition 
to  recognize  the  Son  of  Goo  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  God 
and  slaves  to  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not," 

§  194.  The  Pharisees  attempt  ta  arrest  Christ. — He  warns  them  that 
they  skoJild  seek  Him,  but  should  not  find  Him.  (John,  vii.,  30,  seq.) 
The  increasing  mfluence  of  Christ's  words  and  works  naturally  ex 

■  John,  vii,,  11.  With  Schott  and  Liicke,  I  deviate  froni  the  old  ejtegeais  which  teferi 
this  paasage  to  the  teslimony  of  inward  eiperience,  the  teslimonmm  Spirilm  SancCi, 
Not  the  will  of  God,  as  reneaiei  by  Christ,  was  the  aim  of  discauise  here,  bot  the  will  ol 
God,  as  far  as  the  Phariseei  themselves  mialit  have  known  it;  so  thai,  "  to  do  Hie  will  of 
Qod"="W  make  the  glory  of  God  the  ohject  of  one's  actions,"  as  opposed  to  "fblUiwii^ 
one's  own  will,  and  soeking  one's  own  honour."  When  Christ  had  to  do  with  snoh  as  did 
not  tnlly  believe,  hut  were  on  (ho  way  to  faith,  he  conld  say,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  draw- 
inj;  within  you,  to  submit  to  roy  teaching  and  practice  it,  and  all  yonr  doubts  will  be 
practically  solved.  Yoor  hearts  will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teaching,  and  thia  ex- 
perience will  remove  the  difficulties  from  which  yon  cannot  free  yourselves."  But  the 
persons  to  whom  be  was  speaking  m  this  instance  were  far  removed  from  faith  ;  and  to 
sach  he  had  to  point  out  olyectivo  testa  by  which  they  might  jodgo  of  the  Divinity  of  his 
mission;  but,  aa  ttiey  were  destitote  of  the  dispositions  requisite  lo  apply  theao  tests 
properly,  he  had  to  show  them  distinctly  that  they  lacked  the  icill  to  becom-inced,  tbeeaiv 
nest  of  which  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ged.  He  was  justified  in  making  Ibis  demand 
Inr  K  proper  disposition  nniterSBl,  as  witboot  it  alt  argnment  and  proof  mast  he  ia  vain. 
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cited  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Pliaiisaica!  party; 
their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual  power  directly  op- 
posed to  their  spirit  and  statutes.  He  had  so  often,  both  in  Jerusalem 
aad  Galilee,  overcome  their  machinations  by  the  power  of  truth,  and 
frustrated  their  charges  of  heresy  by  hia  words  and  works,  that  no 
course  was  left  but  to  withdraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  ac- 
tual force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  Lis  person ;  but  Christ,  per- 
ceiving their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning,  "  Yet  a 
Hale  while  I  am  with  you,  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto  him  that  sent 
me.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find,  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  thither 
ye  cannot  come."  He  thus  warned  the  Jews,  that  if  they  did  not  use 
the  time  that  was  rapidly  passing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
distress  that  was  to  come  upon  them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time 
of  trouble  they  would  long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deiiveref  and 
Messiah — whom  they  might  have  known — but  in  vain ;  they  could 
then  find  no  Redeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  intei-prcted  this 
dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth  as  a. teacher  of  the 
lieathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note,  from  the  inference  it  allows, 
that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a  heretic  was  founded  upon  a  dawning 
presentiment  that  his  teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  universal  one. 

5  195.   Christ  a  Spring  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Light  of  the  World. 

(John,  vii.,  38,  seq.)— T/-e  Validity  of  His  Testimony  of  Himself. 

(John,  viii.,  13,  seq.) — Heforeteh  the  subsequent  Relations  of  the  Jews 

to  Him.     (John,  viii.,  SI.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours  upon 
earth  ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  conclusion,  giving  a 
special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were  soon  to  ba  scattered 
through  the  countij,  and  many  of  whom  would  never  see  him  more. 
Under  various  figures  he  represented  himself  to  them  as  the  source  ot 
true  riches  and  unfailing  contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  long- 
ing for  him. 

Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  the  congregation  in  the  Temple  (probably 
alluding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great  pomp,  brought 
water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar),  "  Here  is  th^  true  spring 
of  living  water;  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drinJc. 
Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring, 
whence  shall  flow  streams  of  living  water.""     And  in  another  figure 

'  These  words  were  not  nttered  by  Christ  oa  a  prediction,  but  aa  a  declaration  of  tlia 
power  of  faith  in  devebping  the  Divine  life.  Bat  as  it  was  not  fnlly  realized  nnSl  the 
ontponring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  stream  of  living  water  which  flows  witbool  ceasing 
through  the  commnnion  of  believers  in  all  ages,  John  justly  applied  them  lo  tins  (v,  39),  as 
iUostrated  in  Ibe  prc«reBS  of  the  Chorch  before  hia  ayes  when  he  wrote. 
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(viii.,  IS)  ha  declared  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world  what  [lie 
Bun  is  in  the  material.  "  I  am  iht  light  of  the  world  ;  lie  ihatfollowetli 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  which  beams 
forth  from  life  and  leads  to  lifo,"* 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viii.,  13)  that  Christ  s  testimony  was  worth- 
less, because  it  was  given  of  himself.  Christ,  in  reply,  admitted  that 
Belt-witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  declared  that  in  his  case  it  was, 
because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the  confidence  and  clearness  of  a 
consciousness  founded  in  Divinity,  "  Thimgh  I  hear  wlineis  of  my- 
self,  my  testimony  is  true  ;  for  I  know  tchence  I  came  and  whither  I  go" 
(a  higher  self- consciousness,  transcending,  in  its  confidence,  all  douht 
and  self-deception ;  the  eternal  Light  beaming  through  the  human  con- 
sciousness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15).  But 
his  testimony  and  judgment  wore  true,  because  not  given  by  himself 
as  a  man  of  himself,  hut  by  him  with  the  Father  (v.  19).  Thus  there 
were  two  witnesses  :  his  own  subjective  testimony,  infallible  because 
of  his  communion  with  the  Father;  and  the  objective  testimony  of  the 
Father  himself,  given  in  his  manifestation  and  miniltry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spiritual  revcla 
tlou  of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his  son,  stiU 
asked,  "Where  is  this  witness!  let  ua  hear  the  Father's  voice,  and 
behold  his  appearance."  Ho  showed  them,  in  turn,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Him  and  of  the  Father  were  interdependent ;  that  they  could  not 
know  him  aa  he  was,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father ;  and  that 
they  could  not  know  the  Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Son  in 
whom  he  revealed  himself. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Christ  repeated  the  saying,  "  I  go,  and  you  will  seek  me;"  add- 
ing, also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in  vain  (v.  21),  "  Because 
ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  but  die  in  your  sins,  and  there 
fore  be  excluded  fiom  heaven;"  because  (ashehimself  explained  it,  v. 
23)  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this 
world  and  Him  who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were 
not  spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others :  "  When  ye  have  lifted 

'  Cf.  theso  words,  "  the  light  of  life,  (is  light  which  givelh  life,"  with  "  the  bread  of  life," 
p.  266.  Tho  "light"  precedea  ;  as  Christ  enlightena  the  darkened  world,  and  thus  leads  ic 
fimn  death  unto  life.  Ha  appema  first  Kithe  dark  aonlaa the  enllghceningtflacherof  trnlh, 
in  order  to  raiae  it  to  communion  with  himself,  and  bo  to  partake  of  the  Diyioo  life.  The 
reiatmn  of  "light"  and  "life"  is  not  oatward  and  indirect,  hut  inward  and  direct.    Tba 
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up  tliE  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  lam  He,  and  that  [  do  no- 
thing of  myself ;  but  aa  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  Ispeak  these  things." 
This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  humar; 
appearance  (who  might  have  fallen  into  the  pardonable  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Son  of  Man,  Matt.,  xii.,  32),  but  who,  still  possess- 
ing a  dormant  susceptibility  kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to 
believe,  by  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  should 
see  tliat  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his  death, 
spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196.  The  Connexion  between  Steadfastness,  Truth,  and  Freedom. 
{John,  viil.,  30-32.)  Freedom  and  Servitude;  their  typical  Mean- 
ing (33-38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  bis  opponentH 
completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  :  "  As  he  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  Mm." 
But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude.  He  says  that  many  of  thera  lacked  true,  spiritual  faitJi, 
and  knew  that  they  would  easily  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as 
Messiah,  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  diacipleship,  and  to  show  what  they  might,  and 
what  they  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32),  "Only  by 
holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  je  be  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  then  only 
(when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the  truth  with  your  life)  will  you 
know  the  truth  (the  knowledge,  therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers 
of  true  freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotiats  had  incited  the  people  to  expect 
in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  bis  own  aims  with  such  as  these. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah 
were  to  be  taught  that  the  true  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  other,  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom 
which  he  had  come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  from 
without,  but  to  spring  up  from  within,  through  the  intcrpenetration  of 
His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his  words  were  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by  those  who  had  attach- 
ed themselves  to  him  with  some  degree  of  susceptibiiiiy,  gave  him 
occasion  to  dovclope  tbeii"  import  still  further. 

'S\\ei  same  persons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman  yoke  as 
a  disgraceful  servitude,  now.  felt  their  Theocratic  pride  offended  be- 
cause Christ  described  them  as  "  servants,  who  had  to  be  made  freo," 
a,  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33).     In  view  of  this  prido 
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of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carDal  confidence  which  they  indulg 
ed  in  tiieir  outward  dignity,  a  dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dis* 
positions,  Jesua  said,  "  Whosoever  comwittetk  sin  is  the  servant  o/"  sin. 
The  servant  ahideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  he  may  he  expelled  foi 
his  faults ;  but  the  Son  of  the  houae  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  tlie  Son 
of  the  liouse  may  obtain  liberty  for  the  servant,  and  make  him  a  free 
member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  ye  have  an  inalien- 
able cl^m  to  the  kingdom  of  G-od  ;  you  may,  for  your  unfaithfulness, 
like  disobedient  servants,  he  excluded  from  it.  Only  when  the  Son  of 
Goo,  who  guides  the  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make 
you  free,  will  you  be  free  indeed ;  no  more  as  servants  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  as  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boaated  without  reason  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham's 
children  Bj  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offering  them  the 
truth  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves 
childien  ot  Satan*  rather  than  of  Abraham;  their  disposition  and 
actions  sa^outed  more  ot  the  Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the 
fiithftil  (\  37-44)  The  cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  pre- 
cisely this  that  their  di&positiun  of  heart  was  the  reverse  of  Abra- 
ham 8  Him  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He 
employed  thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idLa  of  Messiah  is  "^on  of  God  in  the  higher  sense,  an  idea 
alwjy-,  a  stumbling  blockf  to  those  who  entertained  carnal  conceptionB 
of  Messiah  This  excited  their  rage  anew,  and  drew  upon  him  the- 
accusation  of  blasphemj  J 

5197  Vain  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  Christ  (John  vii ,  40- 
53  ) — Dispute  m  the  Sanhedrim — First  Dectiton  against  Chusf 
Ohrist  cintinued  his  labouis  in  Jerusalem  for  a  time  after  the  close 
jf  the  iea*;!  The  Sanhednm  giadually  assumed  a  more  hi^tile  atti 
tude  and  would  ha\e  taken  violent  measures  at  once  had  not  1  dnia 
ion  ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots  who  held  that  a  /  means 
nere  justifiable  and  those  who  with  various  degrees  cfhostiht\  weie 
more  m  derate  in  their  rpimons  and  feelings.  E*ea  dutmg  the  con 
tinuance  of  tl  e  feast  they  had  bought  to  seize  hia  person   but  part  ot 

•  CI.  p.  H8.  t  Cf.  p.  566. 

X  Aa  interpreters  have  often  remarfted  od  John,  viii.,  57,  the  expreasioa  of  the  Jews  was 
not  incooaifiteat  with  the  fact  of  Christ's  being  just  thirty  yearn  old.  ■'  3Xou  art  vol  jrf 
ffy.  and  hast  thoa  «™  Abraliam.  who  lived  so  many  oentnries  ago  ?"  (Christ  was  at  tlis 
beginnii^  of  the  middle  period  of  life,  ending  wilh  fifty,  in  which  year  the  L«vitea  were 
freed  from  Ihe  regnlar  eerrice  of  the  Temple,  Numb,!'.,  3 ;  viii.,  23.)  Nothing  hni  wilfalneES 
could  lead  Weiise  and  Qforer  to  conclude,  in  contradiction  to  all  Ihe  seconnts  and  lo  inlemal 
probability,  chat  Jeans  was  much  older  than  is  generaliy  sapposed  when  he  entered  on  his 
Vublic  ministry.  On  the  tradition  that  Jesos  wns  nearly  fifty,  which  aioie  from  a  misnn 
a.-i-standing  of  tliese  words,  of.  my  GrschkUe  dm  Apoetol.  Zeilalters.,  ?d.  ed..  vol.  ii.,  p  S3« 
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die  multitude  were  on  his  sicJe ;  aud  even  the  officers  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim that  wore  sent  to  take  him,  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  his 
appearance  and  words,  returned  witli  the  exclamation.  "Never  man 
fpalie  like  tkU  man." 

The  dominant  paity  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  condemnation 
of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer ;  but  there  Were 
others  who  felt  the  power  of  .his  word g  and  works  more  than  they 
openly  confessed;  as,  for  instance,  Nicodemus,  who  said,  "Doth  our 
law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  ?"  This  had  to  be  admitted  even 
by  the  rest ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  party 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  found  that 
they  could  n  d  d  gCl        p  lljhyppd 

to  lessen  h        fl  1  m    d  1  y    n       h 

acknowledg  dim        Malbldb  m  ellh 

they  presupp       ihiShd  ''fe'         1'  d 

esecutive  ahy  Ig  ff  alio  b 

its  own,  of         D  11  d     p       Uy    f  1     1  gh         1     M 

siahship,  w    Id  b        1  1      Tl  1  h        1  h     gh  n    d 

judgment  wp  dg  ^    P  fCl  nd 

punishable  f  gtzhmpfrhul  f 

the  Sanhed   m      1!        h  \      fi       d  -p  i 

Christ.   ■  (J  b  ) 

198.  A  Man,  born  Blind,  healed  oa  the  Sahbalh. — Christ^i  Conversa- 
tion at  the  Time. — Individual  Sufferings  not  to  he  judged  as  Punish- 
ment/ar  Sins.— Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.     {J8hn,  ix.) 
If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Ciirist,  on  account  of  the 
pretended  violarion  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such  striking  results,  he 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at  tVie  same  time,  to  the  jealousy, 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master,  his  at- 
tention was  drawn,  in  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  bad  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their  contracted  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  goverument  of  God,*  was,  how  far  the  necessary  connexion 
between  sin  and  evil  might  be  supposed  in  the  case :  "Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  Ma  parents,  that  he  was  horn  hlindV  An  untenable 
theory  drove  them  to  this  dilemma ;  even  if,  as  it  ia  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pre-exislence  of  souls  was  p]-esupposed  by  the  questioner, 
be  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  "  this  man,"  or  did  not 
know  certainly  at  the  time  that  be  was  bom  blind.  Christ,  not  admit- 
ting sue"!  a  precise  connexion  between  special  sins  and  special  evils,  re 
•  Cf  p.  H3,  \H. 
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plied,  at  f.ret,  concisely,  "Nei/AerAatk  this  man  sinned,  nor ?tis parents ;" 
hut  that  the  works  of  God  should  he  made  manifest  in  Mm ;"  ihat  hia 
sufferings  might  seem  tho  higher  objects  of  God's  love  both  to  himself 
and  others,  and  God's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  be  displayed 
in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure  of  his  physical 
blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual  dafkoess;  and  then  his 
experience  was  to  become,  also,  the  means  of  saving  others.  Passing 
over  directly  to  the  remark  that  through  himself  the  'Works  of  God 
were  revealed,  Christ  said,  "I  must  work  the  works  ofJiim  tJeat  sent  me 
while  it  is  day  ;t  the  night  cometh,  whea  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be 
done.J     As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."^ 

The  cure  for  which  he  thus  prepared  them  was  probably  gradual 
(as  in  the  case  raentioned  p.  270) ;  ihe  patient,  perhaps,  beg^n  to  see 
when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  after  bathing  in  Siloam,|]  was  con* 
pletely  healed.^ 

•  An  opocryphal  writer  wonld  have  made  Christ  contradict  this  view  more  fully. 

t  The  day,  the  time  for  labour-,  ita  fleetiiis  hours  must  be  jmproced.  "I  oaunol  let  the 
opnorlnnity  pass  without  doing  what  I  only  upon  earth  can  do.  My  elay  here  wiH  soon 
end.  Nothing,  therefore,  moat  hinder  ma  from  that  whidi  I  (os  the  Bhioins  Sun)  have  now 
to  work  ojTOn  the  earth." 

t  The  day  =  the  time  allotted  to  Christ's  ministry  on  earth ;  the  nigJti,  Ihereibre,  =*  the 

^  So  iong  as  Cliriet  remained  on  eartii,  oe  must  remain,  according  to  his  nature,  tbs  S*in 
of  the  world  1  so  long,  therefore,  ha  must  ihed  light  around  him,  dispense  bodily  and  spir 
itutd  blessings !  no  opportunity  of  doing- this  mnat  pass.  The  cnre  of  tins  blind  man,  bodily 
and  Bpiritnally,  was  part  of  bis  work  as  "%ht  of  the  world,"  Not,  indeed,  that  he  haa 
ever  ceased  to  he  "  the  light  ot  the  world ;"  hat  hia  personal  and  visible  maniteslation  was 
here  in  qaestJon ;  the  Son  oE  the  worM,  visible  upon  the  earth  itself. 

[  Would  any  one  have  invented  this,  whicli  tends  to  diminish,  instead  of  magnityiog  the 
miraclel  "Bot  it  was  invented  for  the  sake  of  die  naystieal  allnmon  to  Siloam."  Wera 
(bis  so,  abi^r  explanation  thim  the  sentence,  " tckich  is,  by  inlerpretaiion,  'sent'"  (v.7j, 
would  have  been  given.  If  S  Ip^iviicrm  dmnTaiiiiimt  is  gennine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
is  assumed,  it  is  needlesa  to  insist  strictly  upon  granimaticat  accnracy  in  the  translator, 
especially  as  the  word  Pl?'':^,  sending  oal,  could  be  apphedby  metonymy  to  one  of  the 
canaU  from  the  spring  of  giloam;  and  the  form  hW  (Neb.,  iii.,  IS)  comes,  in  fact,  near 
to  this  tranalatioa.  As  haa  been  said,  a  later  writer,  intending  (o  giva  a  mysdcal  inter 
pretation,  would  have  coloured  it  more  deeply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi 
tratily  assume  that  tiie  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asnnder  peculiarities  that 
were  rooted  in  the  cultore  of  the  people  and  the  times,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  John, 
who  eagerly  canght  at  all  allusions  to  the  object  of  his  love,  wonld  ba  inclined  to  find  a 
mystical  and  higher  meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool,  and 
Ihat  tbe  more,  because  the  act  in  itself  wars  comparatively  unimportant :  and  that  he  thus 
made  Siloam  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  nio'oT-iiJo!,  by  whom  tbe  diseased  man  was  to  bo 
healed. 

against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradaal,  we  should  have  to  supply  some  other  points 
omitted  by  the  uarratjve,  e.g.,  that  some  one  led  the  blind  man  to  the  pool,  or.  that  he  was 
BO  aecnitomcd  to  tbe  way  as  to  need  no  guidance.    Such  omissions  as  this  nr^  no  proof  thai 

was  an  invention,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  mention  of  the 
BubMdiary  features  at  all.  In  all  tlio  rest  of  the  narrative— the  conduct  of  the  blmd  mas 
-Tid  of  the  Pharisees—  '.iis  stamp  of  eye-witness  is  indobitable ;  and  the  want  of  miauW- 
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§  199.  AitempU  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  corrupt  and  alarm  the  restored 

Blind  Man. — Christ's  Conoersatioti  with  him, —  The  Sight  of  the 

Blind,  and  the  Blindness  of  the  Seeing. 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude  at  sight  of 
a  man  so  well  known  as  the  blind  beggar  walking  about  completely 
restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description  (ch.  is)  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Sanhedrim  to  deny  or  explain  away  a  fact  which  so 
publicly  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ.  Their  craft  was  used  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  be  e\torced  from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parenls 
to  further  their  designs  The  heggai  s  incorruptible  love  of  truth  wa* 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  ai^ay  his  own 
experience  and  force  him  to  a  lie  Thtii  ipiiitual  arrogance  was 
wounded  bj  his  firmness  and  thtir  lage  soon  turned  against  himself 

His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of  Christ  to 
receive  from  the  latter  a  re\  elation  of  his  character  This  wai  given 
(v.  35-37)  probably  it  some  public  place  where  Jesus  found  him , 
and  since  he  was  alieady  convinced  thit  the  man  who  had  cured  him 
was  endowed  with  Divine  pow  er,  he  could  the  more  readily  recognize 
him  as  Messiah,  when  announced  by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  fhe  Pharisees 
on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  opposite  classes  oi 
mankind ;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth  vividly  thus  :  "  For 
judgment  I  am  come  info  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see  ; 
and  that  they  which  see  might  he  made  blind."  The  spiritual  was  here 
figured  by  the  corporeal ;  the  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while 
the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  became  blint' 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
the  beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  conscious 
of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was  oflered  him,  and  be- 
came a  seeing  man.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  knowl- 
edge enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and,  in  their  pride  of  knowledge, 
shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they  became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  "Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  seeing  become 
blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind,  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  "sifting;"  it  flows  necessarily  from 
the  opposite  moral  tendencies  of  men.  Tlie  grace  and  the  condemna- 
tion go  hand  in  hand;  the  ofier  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  words  were 
directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended  pride,  "  Are 

ncsa  in  the  iletail  of  lie  fiict  itself  was  probably  caoaed  by  the  narrator's  haerening  froni 
rhe  miiMle  itself  to  tbat  iu  which  ho  wtis  most  i^lerosted,  via,,  its  result. 
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uie,  then,  blind  also  ?"  Christ  liad  not  said  that  they  were  blind,  bm 
that  they  ioould  become  so  by  their  own  guilt ;  and  he  replied :  "  If 
ye  Were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin;  but  now  ye  say,  we  see;  therefore 
your  sin  retnainelh."  (Ignorance  would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Han.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge 
was  a  witness  against  themselves.  Able  to  seo,  but  not  willing,  their 
blindness  was  their  guilt.) 

§  200.  Parable  of  the  Good  S7iepherd.~The  Parable  extended.— CArist 
the  Door. — Intimation  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen.     (John,  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  witb  just  severity,  as 
false  guides  of  the  people ;  doubtless  having  iu  view  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hievarchs  towards  the  poor  blind  man,  and 
his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He  first  describes  himself,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Pharisees,  as  the  genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of 
the  people.  The  blind  man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  lepieaenta 
tive  of  all  such  uppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges, 
and  drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the  sup 
position  is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep  dt  hand 
suggested  the  parabolic*  illustration  that  he  employed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the  fold  bj 
the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  mere  will.  The  Shepherd,  entering  in  at  the  door, 
represents  Christ,  who  offers  himself,  divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking 
Boula  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine 
drawing  within  them;  they  know  it,  and  admit  him  ;  he  knows  tliem 
all,  and  all  their  wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  pasture  where  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the 
selfish  leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  witb  repugnance  ; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  stiiliingly,  he  extended  the  figure, 
adding  several  new  traita.t  The  first  outline  of  the  parable  simply 
contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering  into  the  fold  ;  in  the  ex 
tended  form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a  new  significance.  He  himself  is 
not  only  the  good  shepherd,  but  also  the  door  of  the  fold,  inasmuch  as 
through  him  alone  can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  ol 
God.  This  very  fact,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  other  shepherds ;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  oi 
Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  that  he  is  himself  the 
revealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  hack  to  himself;  he  can  point 

•  Cf.,  on  the  parables  of  John.  p.  111. 

\  Esamplea  of  tbo  acme  mode  of  cxteiidins  a  parable  are  to  be  fouod  in  the  Synoptica. 
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out  no  othar  door  to  the  kingdom  but  himself.  He  represents  himself 
as  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds  ;  the  latter  more  prom- 
inently here.  In  the  simple  outline  of  the  parable  he  had  contrasted 
himself,  as  shepherd,  with  the  thieves  ;  he  now  further  contrasts  other 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.  All  who  sought  to  gather  followers  and 
form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  community,  and,  instead  of  turning  men's 
hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  themselves,  were  thieves  and 
robbers  ;  but  such  could  find  no  access  to  hearts  really  seeking  salva^ 
tion.  But  those  shepherds  that  enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  hav 
thing  to  fear ;  they  can  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
The  true  teacher  who  leads  souls  to  Christ  will  not  only  be  saved  him- 
self, but  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  hi 


In  tills  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the  slicplicrd 
who'alone  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  thieves, 
but  also  with  the  hirelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded  to  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish  aims ;  and  those  who,  with  better 
feeling's,  had  not  love  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk 
every  thing  for  the  good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of 
the  former,  gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  (the 
wolf,  V,  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ  and  the 
Sanhedriih,  this  party,  with  all.  their  good  intentioii=,  had  neither  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing  love  wiiicli  were  needed 
in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with  such,  Christ  declares,  "  I  am  the 
good  shepherd,  and  hnow  my  sheep,  emd  am  knoien  of  mine  (thus  beto- 
kening the  inward  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  that  belonged 
to  him  by  the  Divine  drawing  within  them),  and  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep." 

With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men 
before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  developement  of  his 
work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacrifice,  and  there  he  sees  "  other  sheep 
wit  of  this  fold" — souls  ready  for  the  kingdom  among  other  nations, 
who  were  also  to  have  their  place  before  its  consummation :  "  Them, 
who,  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  he  one 
fold  and  o\ 


§  201.  Divisions  among  the  People. — Christ's  return  into  Galilee. 
The  woridly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ;  instead  of  inspiration 
they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others  were  irresistibly  at- 
tracted ;  words,  such  as  no  other  could  utter,  seemed  to  them  in  perfect 
harmony  with  works,  such  as  no  other  could  do.     New  divisions  arfse 
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and   the   power  of  the   Sanhedrim,  of  course,  was  upon  [he  side  of 
Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jeaus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  metropolis  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  now,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  time.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CHRIST'S  RKTURN  FROM  CAPERNAUM  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH 

SAMARIA. 

§  202.  Reasons  for  the  JournEij  through  Samaria.     (Luke,  ix.,  51,  seq.) 

A    FTER  a  short  abode  at  Capernaum  Christ  determined  to  take  a 

ITi-  final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours,     Hp 

*  From  the  slatcraenla  of  John,  taken  slone,  we  should  infer  thai  Christ  did  not  leave 
tho  city  immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  hot  remaiaed  antil  that  of  the  Dedi- 
cation. It  is  true  that  Jolia  does  not  espresal;  saji  (s.,  55)  that  he  remained,  which  devi 
ation  fmm  the  ordinat;  role  we  might  expect  him  to  have  mentioned  ;  but  tliis  omisEion 
can  be  explained  more  readily  than  the  omission  of  the  jonmey  back  to  Galilee.  More* 
Drer,  it  would  be  easier  to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  histjity  by  supposing  the  previous 
Journey  to  have  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the  one  adopted  in  onr  text  (chap.  xi.}. 
The  course  of  preparation  for  his  death  to  which  be  subjected  !iis  disciples  (as  already  re- 
lated) wouldsuitmacli  better  to  this  hypothesis,  as  taking  place  just  before  the  lastjoai' 
uey  tban  before  the  next  to  the  last. 

Thus  far  we  agree  with  B.  JacM  (Disaertalion  on  the  ChroDology  of  tho  Lift  of  Jesna, 
belbre  cited).  But  we  lesm  from  Luke,  ix.,  51,  that  Jeaos  made  his  last  journey  ihrmigk 
Samaria ;  that  he  trayeUed  slowly,  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
towns  and  villages  as  he  passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  upon  the  people. 
Against  John's  fesfimony  such  an  antbority  as  this  wonld  not  avail;  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
too,  (hat  the  accounts  of  tico  journeys  are  blended  together  in  it,  with  other  foreign  matter. 
Cf  Luke,  xiii,,  SS ;  xvii..  ll,  in  which  passages  a  beginning  is  made  tavvards  accounts  of 
tao  journeys,  tlHiugb  they,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  same  one.  But  it  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  many  thinga  recited  here  iituat  belong  Co  a  last  journey  \  for  instance,  xiii-,  31-35. 
N'ow  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  journey,  so  described,  was  the  one  Chat 
Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tubemadea  (John,  viii.,  a,  acq.) ;  for  John  (ells 
UB  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind  the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  (he 
city  unexpectedly  after  the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some  days ;  all  utterly  in  conflict  with 
Luke's  account  of  the  journey  through  Samaria-  Nor  is  it  iatemalty  probable  that  Christ 
would  have  remained  in  the  dty  after  Che  feast  at  a  time  when  his  labours  must  have  auf- 
fered  so  many  hindrancea  Ikim  the  persecutions  of  Che  Pharisees  ;  the  last  period  of  his 
stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more  actively  employed.'  Nor  does  this  view  of  Che  case  contra- 
dict John's  statements  ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blanli  necessary  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thus  dravra  attention  to  the  ailments  advanced  on  both  sides ;  not  intending, 
however,  to  preclude  further  inquiry  of  onr  own.  Cannot  John's  atateraent,  that  Jesus 
went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openly,  hut,  as  it  were,  !«  secret"  (vii.,  10),  be  explained  by  aup- 
posing  that  he  did  not  Cake  Che  usual  caravan  road,  nor  journey  with  a  caravan,  but  Cook 
an  nnuaoal  route  through  Samaria,  a  province  that  held  no  connexion  whatever  vritb 
Judea?  May  not  bis  late  arrival  aC  Jerusalem,  in  Che  middle  of  the  feast,  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  he  intentionally  took  Che  longer  rontel  Admitting  this,  it  will  be  easy 
(as  Krable  and  Wmdsr  allow)  m  reconcile  John's  account  witli  Luke's. 
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V  1    d  J     u    1  n  aga     a     he  Feast  of  the  Dedicatior.  which 

o  d         ad      1  o  en  1  of  D     emher.     Many  had  believed  on  him 

du  1  a  las  s  ay  n  1  e  c  V  and  ho  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  o  he  a  of  he  1  e  a  1  y  it  was  now  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  CO  fi  n  I  o  r  f  1  by  h  pe  onal  presence.  He  chose  to  make 
this  journey  by  nay  of  bamana,  rather  than  through  Penea,  in  oi-der 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  was,  thei'efore,  re 
quired  for  the  journey ;  and  he  left  Capernaum  sooner  than  was  abso 
lulely  necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  Jerusalem. 

§  a03.    Choice  of  the  Seventy.      (Luke,  x.) — Import  of  the  Number 


The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  after 
liis  own  sufferings  should  have  prepared  its  way,  lay  before  him  as  he 
left  Capernaum  never  to  return ;  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  in  view 
of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet,  there  were  so  few  labourers,  "3Vie 
harvest,  truly,  is  great,  but  tJie  labourers  are  fete  ;  pray  ye,  tker^ore,  the 
"Lord  of  ike  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest." 
He  then  chose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted  or- 
gans for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to  announce 
and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might  be  more  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he  chose 
(as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  p.  116)  a  number  at  that  time  in 
common  currency.  The  round  number  seventy  may  have  had  general 
reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  the  seventy  members  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may  have  had  special  reference  to  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  sev- 
enty languages  and  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  this  last 
were  the  case,  it  was  an  instance  o? formal  accommodation.  Without 
confirming  this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  seventy  to  indi- 
cate symbolically  that  his  organs  were  not  to  reach  the  Jewish  people 
only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  fact  that  Luko  alone  mentions  tlie  choice  of  tlie  Seventy  is  no  reason  for  question- 
ing the  dcconnt.  Wa  attach  no  importance  to  the  narratives  in  regard  to  the  Seventj 
eorront  in  the  first  centuries  (aa  in  the  eccoont  (mixed  np  with  legends)  of  the  conversion 
of  King  Abgaras,  written  in  Syriec,  and  kept  in  the  archiTes  at  Bdessa  [Ena.,  Ecct  Hist, 
i.,  13) ;  and  in  the  fillh  boolt  of  the  HypotypoBCS  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Sua,,  i.,  12), 
whidi  also  oontains  evident  falsehoods)  aa  confirmatory  of  Lake's  statement.  Bat  its 
perfect  aptness  in  the  hiatorioal  connexion,  and  the  entire  and  characteristic  coherency  of 
every  thing  apolien  hy  Christ,  according  to  Lnbe,  with  the  circnmstances  (so  anpcrior  to  the 
collocation  in  Matthew],  atrengthen  the  argument  in  ita  favour.  How  appropriate  is  the 
language  of  Luke,  s.,  2,  in  view  of  the  approaching  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qad ;  whereas  in  Matthew  (ix.,  37,  3e)  the  same  words  are  connected  with  the  account 
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5  '40i.  Instructions  to  t7ie  Seocnty  on  their  Mission.  (Luke,  x.)  The 
Wo  to  the  Unbelieving  Cities. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communion  which  he  founded  and 
inspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not  labour  as  isolated  instru- 
ments, but  in  union  with  each  other,  reciprocally  assisting  each  other; 
just  as  he  promised,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  lin  the  midst  of  them."  Therefore,  in  sending  out  his 
disciples  in  vaiious  directions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but 

The  instructions  given  to  them  were  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve  ;•  but,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  be  foretold  tliat  they  would 
meet  with  many  enemies  ;  "  I  send  yov,  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves." 
This  may  either  imply  that  they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish 
leaders  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  flocks,  were  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  the  disciples  were  contrasted  wiih  them  as  Iambs  in  innocence 
Af  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  togetber  may  have  been  in- 
tended. But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field  of  tbeir  labour,  be  bade 
them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that 
all  tbeir  wanta  would  be  supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles 
bad  been  (ix.,  3),  to  "carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes;"  but 
with  the  view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  immediate  ob- 
jects required  baate  :  ["  Salute  no  man  hy  the  way.''^ 

3f  the  prenching  in  Galilee  and  the  choice  of  tlio  Twelve  Apostlea.  So,  in  Matt.,  x.,  the 
continnation  of  Christ's  discourse  to  the  Seventy  (as  given  in  Luke,  x..)  is  conneeteil  with 
the  Tineivc,  with  many  passag'es  that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the  Aposties  at  a  later 
and  more  hostile  period.  In  Lake,  tho  instrgctious  to  the  Seventy  are  distingoished  from 
those  to  the  Twelve  ia  this,  that  ^e  farmer  contain  allusions  to  the  diffieullies  in  which 
Ihe  niissionHriea  would  be  involved  ;  but  no  definite  references  to  the  subaeqnent  mission 
of  ihe  disciples  to  the  Iieathen.  The  rehulies  of  Chorazim,  Capemanm,  etc.,  suit  exattly 
to  tlie  time  when  Christ  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  neighbourhood  which  had  been 
the  centre  of  his  labours,  and  so  Luke  assigns  them ;  but  in  Matt.,  si,,  the;  are  given  in 
connexion  with  the  reply  to  John  Baptist's  messengers. 

It  is  clear  that  Christ  called  upon  others  than  Ihe  Twelve  to  join  themselves  closely  to 
him ;  and  we  find  that,  after  he  left  the  earth,  others  diA  belong  to  the  nairawer  circle  of 
the  disciples.*  ■  All  this  iJidicates  that  anch  a  circle  was  &rmsd  by  himself ;  tor  the  whole  num- 
ber of  disciples  must  have  amounted  not  only  to  1^  (Acta,  i.,  15).  but  to  SOO  (I  Cor.,  zt.,  6). 

But  it  may  be  said  [as  it  has  been]  that  this  story  of  the  definite  □umber  s^jsaty  was 
invented  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  Ibis  were  so,  it  wonld  not  discredit  Lnke'a  stateme'jt, 
so  precisely  fitting  to  the  history,  of  the  way  in  which  the  circle  was  fbnned.    Bnt  there 

should  not  have  appropriated  such  a  one  as  this  in  forming  the,  second  narrower  circle  of 
diiciples. 

*  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  criticism  which  decides  that  the  whole 
aceonnt  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  is  a  mere  imitation  of  that  of  the  Twelve,  simplj 
LOt  accurately  distinguished  f"£m  each  other. 
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After  declaring  to  them  (v.  5-12)  that  the  dostiny  of  the  towns  into 
which  they  entered  wouJd  bo  fixed  by  the  reception  they  gave  to  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  pronounced  a  wo  upon  those 
towns  of  Galilee*  which  had  been  so  greatly  favouTe^  by  his  labours, 
and  had  (the  little  flock  of  believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy 
a  reception.  "Had  such  miraclest  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
thoy  had  a  long  while  ago  ropcntod.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."J  The  higher  one 
may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  the  deeper  will 
be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  it.  Ho  who  was  the  humblest  of  men  here 
betokened  himself  aa  one  whoso  ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heav- 
en ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been 
the  height  of  arrogance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flatten 
dovm  this  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperbole  ;  an  attempt,  too, 
■which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  his  language,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  the  West  as  to 
stamp  tlicm  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all  countries. 

§  205.  Exultation  of  the  Disciples  on  their  Return. — The  Overthrow 

of  Satan's  Kingdom. — Christ  teams  the  Disciples  against  Yardty. 

(Luke,  X.,  17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  returned  from  their  mission  t( 
meet  Christ,  they  related  to  him  with  child-like  joy5  the  great  things 
they  had  achieved  in  his  name :  "  Even  the  devils  are  suhjcc-t  to  vs  in 
thy  name.". 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrought 
by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  upon  the 
earth,|l  so  now  he'  considered  what  the  disciples  reported  as  a  token  of 
the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom,  before  which  every  evil  thing 
must  yield:  "^  1  hdid^^  Satan  as  lightning  Jail  from  heaven;"  i.  e., 

•  Many  miradca  are  here  presupposed  as  wrooght  in  Western  Bethsaida  and  in  tha 

t  Snch  sayings  from  Christ's  own  lips  prove  that  he  himself  was  conscions  of  performing 
acta  ont  of  the  ordinary  eonrse  of  the  material  world,  by  which  eteotlie  dallesC  might  havs 
been  awakened  had  they  possessed  proper  religious  siteceptlbilities ;  as,  indeed,  witlinnt 
these,  tbe  atimulns  of  miracles  could  have  been  but  traneient. 

t  The  word  H'^Osw"  {v.  15)  may  bs  nndersKod  objectively  or  snbjectively.  In  tho  firs; 
Eense,it  would  imply  that  tbe  town  was  exalted  by  the  lot  which  had  fallen  lo  it ;  certainly 
not  in  reference  to  worldly  wealth,  althongh  it  was  a  prospenras  place ;  bat  to  the  presence 
and  the  ministry  of  Christ  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Taken  subjectively,  it  would  refer  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  preventing  it  from  rightly  appreciating  the  grace  winch  had  been 
bestowed  npoo  it    The  eonnesion  favours  the  first. 

i  This  does  not  seem  to  mo  to  justify  Ds  Weit^s  conelnsbn  that  Cliiist  had  not  aa  yel 
conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  on  the  Apostles.  Even  in  possession  of  this  power, 
they  might  have  been  surprised,  consciooa  of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  things 
done  by  iheia  ;  just  as  ia  other  cases,  a  man  who,  while  conscious  of  bis  own  weakness, 
aerves  as  an  organ  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  surprised  at  what  be  does,  in  com 
parison  with  what  he  «.  ||  Cf  p.  350. 

^  Boliot.lin^-  in  the  spirit  is  here  nndoubtedly  meant;  Christ  designates  by  a  symbolical 
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Irom  the  pinnacle  of  power  which  he  liad.  thus  far  held  among  men. 
Rafore  the  intuitive  glance  of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were 
to  flow  from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  aacensioa  into  heaven  ;  he 
saw,  it!  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  advancing  in  triumph  over  the  king 
dom  of  Satan.  He  does  not  say  "  I  see  now,"  but  "  I  saw."  He  saw 
it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report  of  their  accomplished  won- 
ders. While  they  were  doing  these  isolated  works,  he  saw  the  one 
great  work — of  which  theirs  were  only  particular  and  individual  signs 
— tho  victory  over  the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind,* 
completely  achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in  conse- 
quence of  [his  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming  labours  they  should 
do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to  trample  the  power  of  the  enemy 
under  foot ;  they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  op- 
posed tho  kingdom  of  God. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency,  dangerous 
to  tbeir  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to  their  joy  at  its  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  results.  "  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you."  They  were  liable  to  vanity,  glorying 
in  the  means,  viz.,  the  individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rath- 
er than  in  the  Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all 
single  results  were  but  subsidiary  elements;  a  vanity  which  might  de- 
ceive itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And  many  great 
and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temptation  ;  their  very 
works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting  their  interior  life;  and  this 
having  become  impure,  the  impurity  passes  over  into  their  works  also. 
"  But  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in,  heaven."  They  were 
to  do  wonderful  works  in  the  future ;  but  these  were  not  to  be  the 
source  of  their  joy ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their  labours, 
was  to  bo  the  object  of  tbeir  rejoicing;  and  all  else  subordinate  to  it. 
"  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  grace 
given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

§  206.    The  Kingdom  of  God  revealed  to  Bales. —  The  Blessedness  of 

the  Disciples  in  beholding  it.     (Luke,  x.,  21,  84,) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple,  child-like 

men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them,  were  to  he  organs  of 

fignro  what  the  glaice  of  his  Spirit  foresaw  [q  the  progresa  of  the  fature.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  here  a  vision  like  that  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  troth  was  pre- 
sented in  a  symbolical  veil  or  covering.  Nowharc  ia  the  history  of  Christ  do  we  find  an 
intuition  in  the  form  of  a  vision;  indeed,  anch  seem  to  have  been  precluded  by  the  propel 
indwellinj  of  God  in  Hun,  distingniahing  him  from  all  prophets  to  whom  a  traniieiit  Di 
vine  illumination  ia  imparted;  in  Hun  the  Divine  and  the  HmnaH  wero  conipletelj  ose , 
in  Him  was  shown  the  calmness,  clearness,  and  steadiness  of  a  mind  bearing  within  itself 
the  source  of  Divine  light;  in  His  unbroken  conscioasncss  as  God-Man,  we  ilare  not  distin 
Kiiish  moments  of  light  and  moments  of  darkness.  *  Cf.  John,  xiL  !1. 
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the  power  of  God  to  renovate  humanity,  that  by  their  preaching  mti. 
were  to  leam  what  human  wisdom  could  nevor  have  discovoretl,  he 
poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of  his  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankful- 
ness ;  "  I  Ihank  ikee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,*  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from,  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  hales  .'f  even  so,  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  tight.\  All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father  ;%  and  no  man  hnoweth  who  the 
Son  is\\  {the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  but  the  Father  ;  and  who  ike  Fa- 
ther is,  but  ike  Son,  and  he  to  wkom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'% 

After  he  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  God,  he  turned  to  his 
disciples,  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes  had  beheld 
thai  which  the  prpphets  and  the  pious  had  waited  and  longed  for  *• 

The  "  seeing"  and  "  hearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  Hugo  h  St, 
Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but  spiritually,  with 
reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  had  been  veiled  and,  to 
eome  extent,  hidden  from  those  who  occupied  even  the  highest  place  in 

'  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  manifests  himself  as  Father  in  condescending  ta  tha 
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V.  ai ;  the  latter  (Kke  inh) 
onfirraaCieuof  the  preceding ^asfiage.  and  a  reason  ia  aaaigned — "so  it  seemed  ^ood 
in  thy  sight  i"  a  higher  neceEsity,  viz.,  the  pleasure  of  God,  made  it  bo.  These  words 
fcrm  the  point  of  traDsition  to  the  following  verse,  which  coutaina  the  gionnd  of  the  preee- 
dli^ ;  viz.,  that  the  Son  receives  all  by  conmraoioation  from  God,  hut  none  can  know  the 
Sou  except  it  be  reyealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

j  That  is,  according  to  tho  connesion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  develope  the  kingdom 
of  God  victoriooaly,  and  to  give  eternal  life  M  believcrB  [John,  xvii.,  S).  Christ  had  pre- 
viouHly  anid  that  the  Divine  power  given  to  him  should  show  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  his 
organs  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God. 

U  Tor  tills  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  origitiol  relations  to  God, 

IF  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Lnke  connects  itself  so  naturally  and  closely  with  the 

narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.,  35-2T)  ia  connexion  with  the  woei  pFOnoonced  upoi: 

**  The  paasagB  in  v.  83,  94,  jbtms  an  apt  and  fitting  etaiclnsioii  to  what  had  gone  hdbre, 
both  in  fbrm  and  sobstance.  The  «ar'  lUi"'  fits  with  the  sapposition  that  the  disciples,  on  theit 
return,  found  Christ  surronnded  by  one  of  those  gronps  tliat  freqnenlly  gathered  ahoat  him 
The  same  words  aland,  also,  in  a  clear  connesion  in  Matt,  [xiii.,  16, 17),  hnt  not  so  close  as 
Luke's.  Even  the/orm  of  tha  words  is  cloaely  adapted  lo  the  occasion  and  the  ci 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "Miig$"  <  '  ' 
the  original  one.    The  eachange  may  have  tak 

or  vice  versa,  because  "righteous  men"  appeared  too  mdellaite.  Jiy  tne  word  ■■luuga," 
then,  wo  must  nnderatand  "  the  pious  kings  ;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David  might  have  led 
Jesns  to  connect  "kings"  with  "  prophets."  Thus  the  apparently  insignificant  disciples 
are  contrasted  with  men  of  the  highest  importance  ip  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy. 
There  ia  no  difflualty  in  supposing  that  Chiist  passed  overfiom  "prophets"  to  "riirhccoua 
rae^"  and  then  the  adjective  "  many"  (Matt.,  siii.,  17)  would  be  the  more  applicable 
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tlie  Old  Dispensation.     A  conscious  or  unconscious  longing  for  ihfe  fa 
ture  revelation  was  their  highest  attainment. 

§  207,  The  Signs  of  Biscipleship.  (Matt.,  vii.,  22.) — Requisites,  viz. 
Self-Denial  and  Reaignati&n  (Luke,  ix.,  56,  62}  :  Taliing  up  tilt 
Cross.  (Luke,  xiv.,  26-35  ;  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  xvi.,  24.) 
If  we  were  correct  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  237,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  tlie  following  words  of  Christ 
(Matt.,  vii.,  22 ) :  "Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  dev- 
ils ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  worlcs  ?  And  then  wUl  I 
profss  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  ini- 
qnity."*  Words  referring  to  tliat  period  in  which  Christ  had  already 
imparted  miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  object  of  their  works,  in 
the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves,  Christ  then,  with 
his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces  that  not  the  doing  great 
works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispositions  and  aims  alone,  would  be  an 
infalliblo  sign  of  disciplcship.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens, 
those  who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name  was  upon 
their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also,  migbt  bo  applied 
bis  saying,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  such  persons 
and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as  follows  ;  They  were 
perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with  him,  and  thus  participated 
in  the  Divine  life  from  which  these  miraculous  powers  went  forth;  but 
afterward — rejoicing  more  that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than 
that  their  names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life — their  very  works  be- 
came a  snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  in  outvrard 
appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single  and  separate 
impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  elforts  may  continue  after 
the  prime  cause  is  destroyed ;  there  may  he  life-like  convulsions  when 
life  has  departed  forever.  Compare  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.,  xiii., 
1—3,  about  such  separate  good  deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of 
love. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as  persons 
whom  he  ftad  neper  known  as  his  own.  As  such,  we  must  believe  that 
the  new  birth  had  never  been  fully  realized  in  them ;  that  they  had 

"  Tiiere  is  intomal  proof  that  this  paiBage  was  not  (as  some  auppoae)  ascribed  to  Christ 
sg  a  postfacliim  prediction.  Those  who  suppose  this  must  conceive  that  the  passagB 
was  iiis.ented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  who  boasted  of  miraculoas  powers.    But  in  that  case 
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been  "jiveiliniiinamlj  selfisli  fi'om  the  first;  tlmt  none  but  isolaicii  impul- 
S!!S  of  the  higher  hfe,  mere  exahationH  of  the  natural  feelings  or  imagiu 
ation,  had  ever  found  place  in  them.  We  must  remember  well  that 
Bliniulated  natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling 
tlie  work  of  Divino  power,  but,  in  fact,  very  different  from  it. 

Many  persons,  in  the  placea  to  which  Christ  came,  wens  so  powci 
fully  affected  by  his  preaching  as  to  wish  earnestly  to  attach  them 
selves  to  him  forever ;  but  he  did  not  receive  all.  Some,  carried  away 
by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  promise  more  tlian  thej  could 
perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay  before  such  the  sufferings  and  strug 
gles  they  must  undergo  as  his  followers,  the  Bacrificea  and  self-denial 
which  devotion  to  him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  wont  with  him  a  little  distance  from  a 
village  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,*  said  unto  him,  "  Lord,  1 
will  follow  ikee  wkiikersoever  thou  goesl."  Christ  bade  him  reflect 
well  before  taking  such  a  step  ;  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  liis  head  ;"  ex- 
pressing the  privations  and  necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  him 
thereafter  would  expose  themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  fol- 
low him,  as  he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and 
bury  my  fatiuT.'^  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love  ;  but  he  made  use  of  this 
case  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  those  who  sought  to  follow 
him  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were  otherwise  entirely  sacred, 
when  the  interests  of  the  Icingdom  of  God  required  it.  "Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  hut  go  t/iou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Let 
those  who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  tho  lifeless 
clay.  But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  life,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preach 
ing  ihe  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead;  the  living  for 
the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said,  "  Let  me  first  go  and 
bid  themforewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house,"  Christ  expressed  a 
similar  thought ;  "  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God"\  (no  one  can  become  a  prop- 
er organ  of  the  kingdom  who  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with 
undivided  soul,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people,  attracted 
by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after  him  (Luke,  siv., 

•  Jf  streSH  is  to  be  laid  upon  Lnke,  is.,  56,  57,  these  little  nairatives,  which  fit  ao  aptly 
to  this  partof  tha  hislOTy,  stand  in  a  much  clearer  ohrooolQeical  and  pragmatical  connexion 
io  Lnke,  ix.,  than  in  Matt.,  viii. 
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25).  Ha  took  pains  lo  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  multitude  the 
necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with  him  ;  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  to  look  for  nothing  but  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  com- 
munion ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he,  "  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
hate  not  ?ii» father  and  mother,  Ifc,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  lie  cannot 
he  my  disciple,"  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  "  And  icltosaever  doth  not  hear 
his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  he  my  disdple."*  (As  Christ,  con- 
demned to  death  upon  the  cross,  must  himself  carry  the  instrument  of 
his  sufferings  and  ignominy,  so  his  true  followers  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all  sufTeringa  and  shame.) 

5  208.  Self-Denial  and  Self- Sacrifice  further  illustrated.— Parage  of 
the  huilding  of  the  Tower. — Of  the  Warring  King.     (Luke,  xiv., 
28-33.)— rSe  Sacrificial  Salt.     (Mark,  ix.,  49,  5Q.)—Thc  Treasure 
hid  in  the  Field.— The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     {Matt.,  xiii.,  4*-46.) 
Christ  then  made  use  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still  more  clearly 
before  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  of  fairly  contem- 
plating the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  his  service  required,  before 
entering  upon  it.     Those  who  heedlessly  neglected  this,  and  are  after- 
ward disgraced  by  shrinking  from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them, 
are  compared  to  a  man  that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calcu- 
lating the  expense,  and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is 
manifested.     Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war.  with  another  of  su- 
perior power.    And  then,  again,  he  repeated  the  main  thought :  "  None 
of^jou,  that  forsaheth  not  all  that  7ie  hath,  can  be  my  disciple.     Salt  is 
good,  brU  if  the  salt  Jiavelost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  he  seasoned  ?" 
The  disciples  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere 
appearance — without  self-sacrifice ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worth- 
less.t 

Kindred  to  this  is   the   passage  in   Mark,  is.,  -19,   50,  which,  con- 

•  It  ie  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  following  Christ,  that  he  who  docs  it  decides  to  "bear 

Vindiota,  c.  is.),  wiw  saya,  that  "  As  wickednesB  bems  its  own  pnniahmenl  along  with  it,  bo 
the  wicked  man  bears  !iis  own  crbaa."    Ko!  ™  iiir  oiSjian  t&v  taial^.oiiiiim'  itanni  Katmifrm' 

oSon  0iou  Sniuinpris  oiur^B  ml  elir  abxivs  *li«"ct  "  rM,mi  sal  suftj  X'^^ci  "i  ^rojiiXtiaS  Kai 
rn(iax''t  dirowumtt  ^oiTot.  This  passage  shows  that  Christ  might  have  employed  the  phrase 
without  any  known  referenca  to  his  deatli ;  the  form  of  the  expreesian  is,  therefore,  no 
proof  that  the  passagB  was  roodified  after  hia  death  opoo  the  croas.  Bot  John  tells  us  that 
Christ  did  sllnde  to  his  impending  death  npon  the  cross  in  the  nae  of  the  word  W^up  (lii., 
32)  J  and  this  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  before  hia  mind,  in  connenion  witii  hia  be- 
ing  delivered  over  to  the  heathen,  when  he  nsed  the  pliraso  in  John.  The  passage  in  Mat- 
tliew,  therefore,  may  ha  talic"  as  affiirding  a  similar  aense  ;  and  thus  John  and  the  Synop 
tical  (Joapels  agree  in  stritiiig  tliat  Christ  intimated  the  mode  of  his  death. 

t  cf  p.  sse. 
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sidered  as  an  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  probably  formed 
part  of  one  of  Christ's  exhortations  to  his  disciples  during  this  latter 
period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought  which  it  contains  appears 
to  roe  to  be  this.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  sufferings  of  the  dis- 
ci|p:(:«  were  to  be  as  salt  to  preserve  and  freshen  tlie  Divine  life  in  them ; 
to  make  them  more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  God, 
But  (v,  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate  unless  the  ele 
ment  of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists ;  the  salt  must  be  there,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  springing  from  the  Divine  lifo  within,  before  outward 
trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart.  The  disciples  were,  therefore,  ex- 
horted to  keep  it  within  them;  and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Divine  life  by  fellowship  of  heart.  "  Have  sail  in 
l/oursehea,  and  have  peace  one  with  another." 

The  same  thought,  viz.,  that  liis  followers  must  be  prepared  to  sat, 
rifice  every  thing  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  their  highest  good,  was 
also  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  treasure  kid  in  the  field,  and  the 
■pearl  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever  will  ob- 
tain this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless  in  comparison  with  this, 
h.'s  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the  colouring  of  tho  picture  to  give 
impressiveness  to  this  one  thought.  Tiie  same  thought  is  presented, 
under  another  figure,  in  the  parable  of  the  costly  pearl.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  God  (  the  acci- 
dental finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding  to  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  unsought  and  unex- 
pected ;  hut  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  when  its  i-evealed  glory  rouses  the  slumbering 
Divine  consciousness  within  them  On  the  other  hand,  as  flie  mer- 
chant seeks  for  precious  pearls  and,  after  repeated  search,  finds  one 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  value  so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  long 
ings,  pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  with  restless  earnestness,  and  find 
in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which 
transcends  all  others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may 
be. 

5^09.  Ckrist  refuses  to  interfere  in  Civil  Disputes.  (Luke,  xii.,  in- 
15.) — His  Decision  in  the  Case  of  the  Adulteress. 
It  was  natural  that  there  should  he  some,  among  the  number  whc 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek  from  his  author- 
ity the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  calling.  In  such  casou  he 
refused  to  interfere  ;  his  kingdom  was  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men  ;  not 
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«  ;Sl;ablis!i  outward  law  or  equity.  On  a  certain  occasi.m,  otie"  oflhe 
listening  crowd  asked  bini  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
brother  in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him,  declin- 
ing to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  properly  and  decide  in  questions  of  civil 
right ;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
intermeddling  vritb  the  afiairs  of  human  law  and  government.  Arid  in 
the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this  case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  di- 
rectly to  order  the  relations  of  civil  society;  this  outward  Divine  au- 
thority is  foreign  to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  hiS'  own  sphere, 
(he  sphere  of  men's  hearts ;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon  the 
heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  every  thing  else  ;  for  all  human  rela- 
tions grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  (v.  15)  to  ro 
buke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  contentions  ;  to  show  the  vanity 
of  earthly  wealth ;  ami  to  point  out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only 
object  worth  men's  striving  aftet 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belong?,  chronologic  ally,  to  an 
earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable ;  but  we  place  it  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward  law.f 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking  privately  to  at- 
tach suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  asked  whether  she 
ought  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Had  he  ventured  to  pronounce  her  free,  as  they  perhaps  expected  from 
his  well-known  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained ;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses.    As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he  at  first  paid  no  at 

*  I  cannot  agree  io  Schlekrmacher's  opinion  that  this  was  one  of  lliose  whom  Christ  hai 
asked  to  follow  him.  Had  it  heen  so,  Christ  nould  doabtleea  bave  replied  to  him,  aE  he  did 
to  olhersp.that  kis  followers  most  be  prepared  to  renonaee  all  earlhly.poaaesaions.  It  whs 
not  at  ell  wonderful  that  a  man  who  recogniaed  in  Jesns  a  teqoher  of  Divine  auibority 
eliould  aak  him  to  Bi-bilrate  a  dispute  hetween  himself  and  his  brother,  who  may  have  also 
admitted  Christ's  aatboijty. 

i  [There  has  been  mnoh  dispato  about  the  autbentioily  of  the  account  of  the  adulterona 
woman;  John,  viii.,  1-11.]  We  tbink,  both  from  internal  and  estemal  grounds,  that  il 
does  not  belong  to  John's  Gospel  (see  Luoka  on  the  passage] ;  perhaps  its  insertion  there 
was  snggested  b;  viii.,  IS.  But  in  all  essential  features  it  bears  lbs  stamp  of  truth  and 
originality.  IE  invented  at  all,  it  most  have  been  by  the  Marcionites ;  but  in  that  case  il 
would  have  been  coloured  more  highly  with  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  nor  could  an  in- 
ventbn  of  theirs  bavo  found  such  general  enrrency  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  difficultioa 
coasist  more  io  the  form  than  in  the  sabatance  of  the  narrative  ;  and  even  these  con  bo 
readily  OTercome.  As  to  the  accoont  in  Evaag.  ad  Hebraos  (Ens.,  iii.,  S9)  of  a  woman  ao- 
cnsed  of  many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  aix>nt  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  trae  and  original,  or  a  mere  eiaggeration  either  of  the  one  before  bs  in  John,  or  of  the 
otber  aixoont  cf  the  s'nful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  (p.  all)  ;  or  wliSha 
it  arose  from  a  blending  of  the  two  togellicr. 
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teution,  but  stooped  anil  wrote  upon  the  ground.  They  pressed  the 
point,  however,  and  he  then  drew  the  question  out  of  the  sphero  of 
law  into  that  of  morality,  which  was'properly  his  own.  Looking 
lound  upoji  them  with  all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  "He  that  u 
vfilkout  sin  among  you,  let  himJiTst  cast  a  stone  at  her." 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  character  of 
ihe  judge  is  of  no  account;  it  is  the  law  alone  that  juuges.  But  from 
ihe  stand-point  of  morality,  he  that  condemns  another  (z,  e.,  the  sinner, 
not  merely  the  sin)  while  conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  another 
kind,  pronounces  his  own  condemnation  (Rom.,  ii.,  1).  His  own  con- 
science bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap 
pealed  to  the  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose  them  to 
leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense  of  sin,  and  need 
of  pardon  and  redemption.  To  the  woman,  who  was  bowed  down  un- 
der the  burden  of  sin,  he  said,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;"  cautioning 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  falling  again  into  transgression 

§  210.  Christ's  Intimations  of  the  Future. 
The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  reveal  to  us 
the  topic  on  which  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at  this  critical 
period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching  he  saw  the  earnest  of 
that  new  creation  which  was  to  follow  his  death.  Knowing  all  that  lay 
before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  meet  his  death  in  conflict  with 
the  representatives  of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem ; 
yet  contemplating  with  joy  the  progress  of  his  king-dom,  for  which  this 
self-sacrifice  was  lo  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  commenced  those 
vehement  emotions  of  soul  which  afterward,  under  various  and  pain- 
ful excitements  frotn  without,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  fina. 
and  triumphant  "  It  is  finished  J" 

^  211.  Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven.     (Luke,  xiii, 
18-21.) — Points  of  Agreement  and  Difference. — Compared  with  thf 
Parable  of  the  Ripening  Grain.     (Mark,  iv.,  26.) 
Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around  him  the 
germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations.     Piercing  the 
veil  which  obscured  the  future  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  mankind  in  all  its  relations  revolutionized  by  the  power  of 
hia  word.     A  total  change  in  the  disciples'  mode  of  thinking  was  in 
preparation  ;  the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.     Thus  the  Divine  word  was 
to  work  both  extensively  and  intensively.     These  forms  of  its  operation 
he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  t?ie  leaven.* 

*  *  nlta  gives  thesB  parables  in  the  eonaesion  we  have  assigned  to  tliem.  In  Mattliea 
they  are  placed  along  with  othera  of  a  very  different  character,  only  agrceini;  in  the  oo« 
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Tho  point  ID  which  the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  desijpiating  of  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  Goi>,  where  the  truth  has  once  been 
received,  developes  itself  outfrardly  from  within  ;  tho  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  apparently  the  moat  insignificant  beginnings.  The 
point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  developcment  illuslrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  leaven 
moi-e  intensive;  in  the  former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the 
Church,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  tho  earth ;  in  the 
latter,  the  principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
in  all  Its  parts  and  powers,  after  its  own  image,  to  become  its  own  or- 
gan ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion  not  only  in  the  race,  but 
also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable*  preserved  to  us  by  Mark  alone  (iv., 
36).  "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  an^  ^ay,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  hnoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  bringeth  fm-tJt 
fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in 
the  ear.  But  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  immediately  he  jmtteth  in  the  sick- 
le, became  the  harvest  is  come."  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this 
parable  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  the 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful]  ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once  implanted 
in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  human  agency ;  unfolding 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it  would  gradually  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  human  nature  into  that  perfection  for  which 
God  designed  it  [thefall  com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are 
instruments  of  a  power  whoso  effects  they  cannot  measure,  If  they 
only  preach  the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  ic  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  behold  with 
t  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more  pointedly  opposed  the 
It  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  .nature  of  Mes- 
siah's king'dom,  or  have  more  effectually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  as- 
cribe too  much  to  human  agencies  and  too  little  to  the  substantivo 
power  of  the  word  itself. 

I  212.  The  Fire  to  he  Kindled.~The  Baptism  of  Suferings.— Christ- 
ianity not  Peace,  but  a  Sword.     (Luke,  xii.,  49-53.) 
"  I  am  come  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth;  and  what  will  I  (more),  f 

point  of  general  bearing  npon  Uie  kmgaorn  of  Go3.     Oo  the  artflngement  of  the  parables, 
of.  p.  103, 
*  ThisparBblebeatB  the  nndeniablo  stamp  of  oriBinality  both  in  its  matter  and  form;  so 

It  ii  worthy  of  note  that,  jnat  as  in  the  different  narrativeB  of  the  same  dlaconrso  given  ic 
the  first  three  Oospels,  one  Evangelist  preserves  one  portion  and  anolher  another,  so  in  re- 
gard to  these  parables  illustrative  of  the  iateasive  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Mark 
alone  has  preserved  the  one  of  the  ripeaixg  com,  omitting  the  Uavcn  •  while  Matthew  and 
I  uke  give  the  latter,  omillii.s-  the  furmer- 
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it  be  already  Jundled  ?"  As  he  had  compared  the  perv-.ding  and  r& 
newing  power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven,  so  here,  as  that  word 
Bends  forth  a,  holy  flame  which  is  to  seize^upon  human  nature  and  burn 
out  all  its  dross  and  impurity — inextinguishable  until  it  has  enveloped 
all  mankind — he  compares  it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself,  whose  un- 
quenchable flames  he  already  sees  bursting  forth  "  What  will  I  more  V 
says  he;  "the  object  of  my  ministrv  on  earth  is  so  fir  accompliabed 

But  after  speaking  thus  of  what  had  heen  already  done,  he  passed 
on  to  what  remained  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work  mz  the  suffenngs 
that  were  awaiting  him  These  he  betokens  by  a  baptism  whioh  he 
must  undergo;  partlj  peihaps  m  ^icw  of  the  multitude  of  afHictions 
that  were  to  overwhelm  him  •  and  partly  in  ^lew  of  baptism  as  a  re 
iigious  symbol,  and  of  the  htptisni  of  suffuing  as  his  last  and  perfect 
consecration  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer  just  is  John  s  baptism  was 
the  first  and  prepai-atory  one.  Ihaie  yet  a  bapttsm  [of  suflenng]  to 
he  haptized  with,  and  how  sorely  am  I  pained  witil  it  he  accomplished") 

In  tliis  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  the  prevailing  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The  preached  word  it- 
self was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  produce  such  wonderful  effects 
among  mankind.  He  was  not  to  end  his  labours  by  coming  forward 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  glorify  his  reign  by  miraculous  power;  his  vic- 
tory consisted  in  his  being  overcome  by  suffering  and  death.  And  he 
warned  his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  52),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace;  far  from  it;  the  truth  of 
God  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the  sharpest  strifes  in  na- 
rions  and  in  ftmilies.  The  dearest  natural  ties  were  to  bo  sundered  by 
his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God.|  The 
higher  unity  of  Christianity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  dis- 
fiords  and  contradictions.     So  clearly  had.  Christ  at  that  time  before 

*  To  ■'  inimerae  liiraself  in  BofferingB." 

t  The  eommon  interpretation  of  these  two  verses  (which  is  certainly  a  poaaible  one)  con 
Bidets  the  two  membera  a»  co-ordinate — r(  Si\a  as  corresi>ondiQg  to  irOt  ativlxoimi ;  anil 
d  Ifi^  iv^Sn  to  ^  nJ  TiXriT^ :  "  I  am  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  liow  do  I  wish  it 
were  already  kindled  !  bat  I  bave  ; till  the  baptism  of  saffcrin^  to  nndergo,  and  how  am  I 
pained  nndl  it  bs  fulfilled."  This  places  the  whole  io  the  fiitDre.  And  in  a  certain  sense, 
indeed,  Christ  might  have  said  that  the  fire  which  he  came  to  light  among  men  was  not  as 
yet  kindled;  fbr  the  great  crisis  which  Christianity  was  to  prodace  in  humanity  had  not  as 
yet  come.  In  this  seuse  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  longing  for  thia  crisis ;  fiir 
the  RccoiDpUsliment  of  his  work  as  Savionr  by  the  oonaecraCion  of  bis  Bufferings.  But  we 
think,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  maatard  aeed,  the  leaven,  and  the  ripening  com,  that 
he  alluded  in  the  Hrst  clauae  to  what  had  been  done ;  the  Rro  burned  already,  though  Init 
glimmering  in  eecretp  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  bia  preaching  as  the  word  of 
etemiil  life.  The  words  rf  5tt(u  are  thus  interpreted  more  natnraJly  i  lliougb,  as  WB  have 
said,  the  other  rendering  is  not  impossible  (Matt,  vii,,  14,  cannot  decide  the  question,  s> 
the  reading  of  that  passage  is  doubtful].  The  ii  in  v.  50  ia  adveraative,  according  tn  onr 
view,  which,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  (among  flie  ancients)  by  Euikymiui  Zigsbeiiut 

in  view  of  Die  approach  of  death.  {  Cf.  Matt.,  x.,  34  at  q. 
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ai3  eyes  i  li:i  effects  subaeaaently  produced  every  wliere  by  Cliristiaiiitj 
in  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 

5  813.  T/ie  Kingdom  of  God  coiimt/t  not  -wifh  Oisfvation.  (Luko, 
xvii.,  20.) 
When  tho  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of  Gou 
should  appear,  he  assured  them,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
outward  show'"  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by  human  eyes)  ;*  "  neither 
shall  they  say.  La  here  !  or,  Lo  there  t  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  among  you."^ 

5  214.  The  persoTial  Return  of  Christ  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Uay  of 
Judgment.     (Luke,  xvii.,  22-37.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  manifested 
in  hia  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to  the  disciples,  and  told 
them  {v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  look  back 
longingly  npon  the  days  of  their  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
wish,  though  in  vain,  to  have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst.  Bui 
(v.  23,  24)  as  this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fact, 
at  a  later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect  his 
personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this  danger.  "  Do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  bo  deceived  by  false  reports  of  my  return; 
when  it  comes,  it  will.be  as  the  lightning  that  flashes  suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  sky  to  another,  dazzling  all  men's  eyes ;  none  need 
point  it  out  to  others ;  none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach.''^ 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25)  that 
"  He  must  first  sufer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation ;" 

*  Ibo  antithesis  is,  ihat  it  i-eveals  ilself  invisibly,  so  as  to  be  seen  ouly  by  tbc  eye  ol 
(aith. 

t  The  woi-ds  cvris  ipiiv  may,  iodecd,  mean  "  within  yon,"  aa  Ihoy  are  commouly  inter- 
preted ;  hot  thia  would  not  suit  tha  persons  addressed,  for  they  were  ns  yet  strangers  to 
the  kingdoni  of  God,  tha  fbandation  of  faith  not  having  heen  laid  in  their  hearts.  The  pas- 
sage, thus  understood,  would  have  been  applicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not 
have  expressed  hiraadf  in  a  way  so  liable  to  mi  scons  traction  and  perversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  them  tfiat  the  kingdom  of  God  must  he  prepared 
within  their  hearts,  he  would  have  warned  them,  instead  of  looXiag  for  its  outward  ap 
pearance,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  laying  the  only  basis  of  vfhich  it  admitted,  in 
ths  diepositions  of  their  hoarla.  Every  thing  is  clear  and  natnral  if  we  take  the  words  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  assigned  to  them !  "The  kii^dom  of  God  is  in  your  midst,  if  you 
will  only  recognize  it.  You  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already  near;  the  king 
dom  of  God  inn  come  in  my  ministry  i  and  all  that  believe  on  me  belong  to  it."  This 
agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the  Pharisees ;  he  always  pointed  cut  lo  them 
the  trie  meaning  of  his  appearance.    Cf.  Matt.,  lii.,  28 ;  and  p.  S41,  seq. 

i  Christ  here  declares  that  bis  actual  coming  would  not  follow  the  analogy  of  earthly 

BBBkiog  to  deKne  its  character  too  accurately,  and  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  lettei 
ofsomeottheeipressionsof'the  Apostles,  who  could  themselves  as  yet  have  had  no  aile- 
qoate  intuition  of  its  preoise  natute. 
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and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  should  appear  to  judge  a 
mpt  world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of  trial  and  sifting  that  was  to 
cede  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  take  n 
and  surprise  sinners  in  their  lusts.  He  presented  the  whole  in  one 
view  before  them,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.*  Hia 
object  was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectations  and  ar- 
bitrary calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  decision ;  to  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  being  always  prepared,  both  in 
beart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world  (v. 
33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.  He  then  pointed  out  (v.  34-36}  the  fanning  process  by  which 
the  distinctive  characters  of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  be 
revealed  ;  "  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  anotber  left"  {to  the  judgment  of  God;  not  removed  from  it). 
As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from  the  connexion) 
was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him,  "  Left  ?  where.  Lord  ' 
He  replied,  "■  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  he  gath- 
ered together''']  (condemnation  will  fall  upon  tjiose  that  have  deserved  it). 

^  215.  Exhortation  to  Watch  for  Christ's  Coming  (Luke,  xii.,  36- 
48);  to  Covfidence  in  the  Divine  Justice. —  The  importunate  Widow. 
(Luke,  xvlii.,  1,) 

On  another  occ^riKion,  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  circle  of  disciples, 
Obrist  exhorted  the  faithful  to  watch  for  the  time  wlicn  he  would  re 
turn  from  his  glory  in  heaven  and  demand  an  account  iif  their  steward 
ship.  How  earnestly  he  sought  to  guard  them  against  sit  attempts  to 
determine  the  precise  time  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  decla- 
ring that  it  was  just*  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would 
break  into  the  house  at  night.  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them,  -un- 
til the  night  was  far  spent — even  to  the  third  watcb.J  Very  naturally 
Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles)  here 
interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether  the  parable  was  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  in  particular,  or  to  al! 
that  were  present.  The  reply  of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that 
the  greater  one's  knowledge,  the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledge 
be  not  improved.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  ■^ould  decide  for  them- 
selves the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others, 

Christ  exhoilod  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly  Fathei-,  who  would 

*  8e8  below,  where  we  speak  of  Christ's  lost  disoooraea. 

t  Luke,  xvii.,  37,  gives  the  noturol  eoonexion  of  these  words  ;  in  Matt.,  sitiv,,  S8,  ibey 
sre  placed  with  many  otlier  similar  passages  referring-  to  this  last  crisis. 
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judge  between  them  and  a  persecuting  world  (Luke,  xviii,,  1,  seq.)  j 
and  to  seek  suppoit  and  encourageraent  in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred  does  justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  how  could  Go»  leave  unheard  tiie  con- 
tinued prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  1  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  like  delay,  his  justice  will  not  fail;  "He  will 
avenge  them  speedily."*  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice  between 
tfac  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  the  new  and  genuine  conoreira- 
tion  of  God  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course  more  and  more  rapidly. 
To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Dirine  justice  before  all  the  world,  and 
for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The 
combination  of  the  two  ia  a  thoroughly  Christian  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  under  the  delays  ol 
Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would  hold  fast  their  integrity ; 
whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when 
he  should  reveal  himself  to  his  Church  a  second  time.f, 

5  216.  Call  to  entire  Devotion. —  T/ic  Strait  Gate  a^id  the  Narrow 
Way. — Heathen  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     (Luke,  xiii., 

The  hosts  that  gathered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period  were  ex- 
horted to  m'lke  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaming  to  tbem  to  re- 
pent and  helicvo,  in  oider  to  escape  the  Divine  judgments  that  wore  so 
soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people.  Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and 
even  rejoiced  iii  his  society,  were  told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
presence  (v.  26),  or  upon  their  superficial  interest  in  him.  All  this 
would  do  no  good  (he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  truly  received 
and  applied  ;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  sclf-sac- 
riSce,  to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this  narrow 

•  We  cannot  see  a  dear  correBpondenoe  between  Lulic,sviii.,  Land  what  fullows.  Tlio 
whole  pnsEage  eThorta  to  confidence  in  Ood's  justice,  no  mslter  what  wrong  we  may  sea 
done;  net  to  pvAyia^  dtwayt ;  Lbr  constant  prayer  has  another  aira  and  ohjecC.  It  is  pre- 
enpposed  that  those  who  are  addrepsed  pray,  like  children,  t^  their  heavenly  Pat'.ier ;  bal 
they  are  exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  their  prayers  be  delayed. 

t  Luke,  xviiL,  8.  This  was  probably  tbe  sense  of  the  wordsiatbisconncxion;  we  musl 
remember  the  various  applications  of  which  Che  phrase  "  the  coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man" 
admits,  and  in  the  intentional  indeBniteness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  eithei 
to  bis  BpIiituaJ  or  his  personal  self  manifestation  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs  and  of  the 
Ghnrcli.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  groond  to  suppose  (as  some  do]  that  the  passage  was 
modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  running  to  and  fro  in  perplexity  oi  opinion  abonl 
the  second  advent  of  Christ    The  prophetic  description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Pan! 

likely  that  the  words  were  transferred  from  some  other  connexion  in  which  ChriBl  '"llj 
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aod  toilsome  way.*  "  Many  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  he  ahle* 
Not  those  wlio  seek  aright ;  but  those  who  seek,  without  the  heart  ot 
the  will,  to  fulfil  the  essential -condition  of  entire  self-denial. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite  aspects 
under  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary  souls,  groan- 
ing under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  he  describes 
his  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  those  that  love — in  comparison 
with  the  yoke  of  die  law  ;t  while  to  those  who  are  yet  in  bondage  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  expect  to  find  his  service  easy,  ho  represents 
it  as  painful  and  laborious.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  heart  and 
the  motives ;  what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at  outward  re- 
lations, he  announced  prophetically  {v.  28),  tliat  while  many  who  glori- 
ed in  their  peisonal  intercourse  with  him  might  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of  spirit  with  hira,  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  all  quarters  ot  the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in 

§  217.  The  Signs  of  the  Times.  {Luke,  xii.,  54.) 
Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  iearn 
the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited  them  if  they  neglected 
it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud  in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, and  from  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  that  there  would 
bo  heat ;  so  (he  told  them),  if  they  would  observe  the  signs  of  history 
as  carefully  as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching 
judgments  of  God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this  was 
precisely  their  guilt  (v.  56),  that  in  their  heedless  folly  they  gave  no 
thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was  nigh.  He  called  them 
hypocrites,  either  because  they  affected  to  plead  ignorance  while  the 
means  of  knowledge  were  within  tbeir  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposi- 
tion to  see,  not  the  ability  ;  or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious, 
and  ^ejuture  threatening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value 
of  intercourse  with  him  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  tiansicnt 

*  Cf.  p-  236.  t  Ct  p.  203. 

X  C£  Uatt,,  E<L,  I.  In  e.  veiy  similar  discourse  tho  Phsrisees  demauded  a  eign  from 
bBiveneo  accredit  bis  calling ;  he  told  them  severely,  that  if  thoywoold  only  coiiaider  tha 
sign  of  bis  uhde  mamfestcaioa,  in  cooDoxion  with  the  signs  given  by  (Jod  in  the  events  of 
tlie  Hmns,  they  would  make  no  such  demand.  They  conld  foretc!  the  weather  from  the 
dotxds  and  sky  1  but  would  not  see  in  tiie  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  coming  cri- 
sis, ths  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  God.  'This  fallen  generation  Beaks  a 
sign  from  heaven,  bnt  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  hot  the'  sign  of  tha  Prophet  Jonah ;  the 
whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  Bniiounces  to  them,  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Nineritos,  the 
Divine  judgments  over  theu>  cortnpt  city,  calling  them  to  repent,'  Hia  manifestation  was 
above  all  other  signs  of  the  tmes,  and  ihey  might  discern  what  was  coming  from  it     He 
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"  Yen,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  jud^e  ye  not  what  is  right ! 
IVhen  thou  gocst  with  thine  adversary,"  &c.  (v.  58),  (Why  must  an- 
other point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  know  themselves,  viz.,  thai 
ihey  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he  was  yet  with  them  on 
eailh  ;  since  he  would  otherwise  become  their  accuser  before  God,1 
and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  penalty  they  so  justly  deserved  j- 
an  allusion  to  the  terrible  lot  which  tho  Jewish  people  procured  for 
themselves.) 

§  218  TU  cmt  acted  Jeu  sh  Theodicy  Rejected.  (Luke,  xiii.,  l-b.) 
Ceitain  sid  events  of  the  tiroes  were  employed  by  Christ  aa  types 
and  wammos  of  the  futi  re  It  was  reported  to  him  that  Pilate  had 
caused  seienl  Gdileans  to  be  slain  while  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  Tlie  details  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us  ;  whether  it  was 
carele&slj  lepoiicd  bj  persons  who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  sad  and  terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  was  hurrying  it;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  avenging  justice  of 
G-OD,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this  wretched  fate.5  In  answering 
them,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was  common  to  the  whole  people,  and 
that  unless  they  became  convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all 
expect  destruction.  A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  upon  several  persons  in 
Jerusalem  and  killed  them ,  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
..narked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer.i,  but  was  rather  a 
sign  of  the  universal  wretchedness  which  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people 
was  to  bring  upon  them. 

§  219.   The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.     (Luke,  xvi.,  19-31.) 

The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests,  was  the 

chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye- witnesses  of  Christ's 

calls  them  hypocrites  because,  for  want  of  a  right  spirit,  they  would  not  see  the  signs  be- 
fore their  eyes;  whith  very  fact  was  the  cause  of  theit  seeMng  a  sign  from  heaven.  This 
is  very  similar  W  the  discontse  \a  Luke,  snd  Christ  might  very  well  have  nttered  both  in 
■eparate  bnt  similar  comiexiona.  The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  thoogh 
not  so  obvioas  in  Luke.  To  1>b  sore,  the  one  in  Uattbew  Mows  immediately  after  the  un. 
historical  secoml  feeiliug  of  4000,  bat  the  qQeation  in  ivi.,  Ij  afforded  a.  very  soitable  occa- 
sion (br  it;  whelher  tiie  occasion  was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  on  p.  215,  or  a  dWerenl 
one.    It  is  very  possiblo  that  the  qoestion  aiid  answer  occurred  twice. 

"  It  is  true  that  V.  5?  will  ainiit  of  Sclddemiacher's  interpretation,  viz.,  "That  whicli 
they  might  know  of  themselves  from  withia  in  contrast  to  the  signs  of  the  times  without.'' 
Bnt  does  not  what  Ihllows  presuppose  that  tbey  bad  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the 
times  the  trne  import  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therefore  conld  easily  decide  for  ihem 
selves  what  Une  of  condnct  to  purane  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  jodgments  of  God. 

t  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  gnilt  lay  in  their  condnct  towards  him. 

i  The  parahotic  comparison  in  its  complete  form  is  given  in  Lake,  idi.,  33,  59,  and  in  its 
proper  connesion ;  bnt  not  in  Matt.,  v.,  35,  B6.  Cf.  p.  S33.  It  is  obvioos  tJiat  the  passage 
has  no  reference,  as  has  been  ertoneonsly  supposed,  to  the  state  of  man  after  death 

4  See  p.  SSS 
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labours.     In  tho  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  Christ  showed  tliat 
miracles  or  revelations  could  lead   a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to 
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those  who  seek  their  highe  g  d  h  j 
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the  Dives  of  the  parable.f 

*  There  is  no  sllasion  in  Lnke,  svi,,  31,  lo  Christ's  tesutiectioo :  a  proof  that  it  has  bean 
tmnsmitted  pare,  especially  as  such  a  bearing  could  easiiy  have  been  given  to  it,  bb  wbb 
done  in  Matthew  on  the  "Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  Ue  WcWchaa  remarked  thia.  Still 
the  passage  contains  a  reason  for  Christ's  non-Bppearance  after  his  resnrrection  to  those 
who  could  not  he  broi^bt  to  beliave  on  him  during  the  period  of  his  public  minialij  on  earth. 

t  Ihc  assertion  has  been  made  (especially  by  Strauss]  that  this  parable  does  not  treat 
at  all  of  the  dispositions  of  thehearii  and  of  their  consequences  in  another  world,  hut  only 
of  tlie  opposite  conditions  of  hnoiBn  life,  poverty  and  wealth ;  and  of  tho  removal  of  such 
inequalities  in  the  next  life.  It  is  pretended  that  the  parable  is  fonnded  on  the  Ebionitieh 
doctrine  that  wealth  is  intrinsically  sinful,  and  poverty  intrinsically  ueritorions ;  and,  ac 
cordingly.  &at  fiie  conditions  of  men  in  the  future  life  will  be  inversely  as  their  condiCionB 
here.  In  Bapport  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  parable  says  Dotting  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Lasarua  bore  his  sulferinss ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  siafnl  life  to  the  rich  man ; 
and  that  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  Buffer  for  bis  sms,  hot  that 
it  was  now  his  tura  to  suffer,  because  he  had  eqoyed  his  good  things  in  this  life.  But  (1.) 
Is  not  the  description  of  Lazarus,  sick  and  atarving,  waiting  at  the  rich  man's  door  for  a 
morsel  from  bis  t^le,  and  receiving  from  dogs  the  tendance  which  man  refused— is  not  this 
the  strongest  possible  indictment  of  Dives's  BBlfiBhness  and  want  of  love  t  Misery  lay  at 
his  door;  hut  instead  of  Bjmpathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual  enjoymanta 
|2.]  The  sentence,  "  Tkcu  iij  thy  HfeiiBie  hadsi  thy  good,  things,  and  noa  .  .  thou  art  tot- 
mcnlsd,"  implies  the  coaseof  his  torment;  he  had  sought  his  highest  good  in  earthly  liings 
and  sSfled  ell  the  higher  wants  of  his  eonl ;  and  ho!p,  when  torn  from  his  illusioos,  the  seuee 
of  want,  the  thirst  for  what  alone  could  lefresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity  more  power- 
fully within  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  acoidentali  they  contain  tiie  truth  in  a 
symbolical  form,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  Ibceign  to  tbe  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  clue  to  tho 
nature  of  the  future  hfe-  (3.)  The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send 
Lniarus  to  warn  bis  brothers  by  describing  his  solFerlngs  to  them,  implies  that  he  drew  those 
sufferings  upon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Mose! 
and  tU  prophets  would  not  have  taught  them  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  m  themselves 
tho  expression  could  only  apply  to  the  rich  man's  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  for 
bis  Tieiijhbour.    (4.)  H  ia  true,  nothing  is  said  of  Laiarus's  state  of  heart  j  but  then  he  it 
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§  220.  Persecutions  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Luke,  xiii.,  31.) 
Before  Chi'ist  had  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain  Pharisees 
came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for  his  safety,  to  leave 
that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  king,  Herod  Antipas, 
had  resolved  to  slay  him.  "  It  is  a  question  v^hether  this  were  really  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Christ's  troublesome  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod's  previous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion  ;  at  first  ho  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man  of  whose  deeds 
so  much  was  said,  and  to  vritness  one  of  his  miracles  {Luke,  ix.,  9) ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  be  was  rejoiced  at  finding  an  opportunity  of  the 
kind  (Luke,  xxiii.,  8).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  the  Pharisees,  in- 
vented the  story,  Jesus  would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and 
not  against  Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  hia  char- 
acter to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
"fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead  of  tell- 
ing them  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to  drive  him  out  of" 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas  would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influ- 
ences. The  protracted  travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking 
effects  of  his  labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
stood  to  John  tho  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill  him, 
he  may  have  circulated  such  a  I'eport,  and  thus  sought  to  gain  his  end 
by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  "  fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  then  hostility  to  Jesus,  it  is 
not  hkely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  appioaehmg  the  Saviour. 
They  probably  acted  from  motives  of  their  own ,  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  less  hostile  party,  and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  iaith, 
or  whether,  without  inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  so  troubled  them  by  bis  reproofs,  and  threatened  to  injure  their 
authority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

5  221.  Christ's  Words  of  his  Death. 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 

only  a  foil  to  tlie  rich  lofln,  not  the  chief  figure.  Moreover,  the  contrast  that  is  drnwu  be- 
tween him  and  Dives,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  is  made  Ki  Btsnd  W  Abraham,  iudicato 
that  be  was  intended  to  represeDt  a.  piona  man,  snffering  dnring;  hia  life  on  earth,  and  hear- 
ing his  afflictions  with  religious  resignation.  Perhaps,  ju  tlie  original  form  of  the  paiahle, 
Bcvcral  points  were  more  prominently  broaglit  out  than  they  are  in  the  acconnt  of  it  which 
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craft  and  stratagem;  he  should  staj*in  Galileo  a  few  days,  but  would 
not  leave  it  sooner;  lie  had  nothing  to  fear  during  the  time  fixed  by 
God  for  his  labours  there;  at  Jeruaalem  was  his  career  to  terminate, 
and  thither  lie  should  go  to  meet  his  fete.  "  Go  tell  tliatfux,  htliold,  J 
cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow  (i.  e.,  but  a  short 
time),  and  the  third  day  (shortly)  I  shall  he  perfected  (find  the  end  of 
my  labours).  Nevertheless,  I  must  go  on  with  my  labours^  to-day  and  to- 
morrow ;\  and  the  day  following  I  go  away ,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  proph- 
et perish  out  of  Je)-tisalem,"\ 

The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets,  did  perisii  out  of 
Jei-usalero.  But  obviously  he  did  not  mean  to  express  a  general  and 
inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize  strikingly  the  peraecuting  spirit 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of 
the  truth  must  always  fall  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  the  seal  of  John's  labours,  still  the  city — i.  e.,  the  ruling  party 
there — was  the  cause  of  his  death.§ 

§  331.  Journey  continwed  through  Samaria.     (Luke,  xvii.,  H,  seq.j— 

Inhospifality  of  certain  Samaritans. — Displeasure  of  the  Disciples. 

(Luke,  ix.,  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  were  Healed, 

— Gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  Leper.     (Luke,  xvii,,  15,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through  Samaria,ti 

as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  from  the  Feast  of  Passover.     The 

seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the  Samaritans,     A  few  of 

them  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  a  certain  place  ;  the  people  refused 

'  To  give  a  complete  seDSe  to  v.  33,  we  moat  (with  (he  Psgchiio)  insert  ijii-o!M9ai,  or 
some  like  word,  after  (Apiw. 

t  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition ;  the  preceding  verae  says  what  is  done ;  this, 
what  iBHs/  be  done :  id  (>c— implying  a  ruling  Providence.     "Do  not  think  that  any  human 
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i  my  earthly  career  at  Jemsalem." 

t  The  verEBB  following  {34,  35)  are  found,  also,  in  Matt,  sslii.,  37-39.  The  question  ia,  to 
whicti  place  do  they  originally  belong  ?  Both  the  pkce  and  time  giren  by  Matthew  ap 
pear  entirely  snitable,  and  the  eonnesion  between  veraes  34,  35  (Lake),  appear!  to  ptove 
that  the  words  were  spoken  al  Jerasalem.  It  may  be  said  that  S  oltot  ijiSi'  does  not  ne 
ceasarily  designate  the  Temple ;  and  hence  that  Jesna  might  have  nsed  the  words  when 
leaving  Galilee:  bot,  in  fact,  he  was  flo(  leaving  that  country,  bnt  said  expressly  tliat  he 
wonld  remdn  a  little  time  longer.  On  the  whole,  theiefoie,  we  adopt  (be  connesion  in 
Matthew  as  the  original  one.  The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  hav3 
led  to  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  this  place.  J  Cf  p.  1~9. 

H  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Lake's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  one  jonracy,  it  is 
possible  that  Lnke,  is'..  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We  place  it  in  tbis  later  period  from 
the  "  mesieagers"  (v.  52|,  which  we  take  to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  coufidenee 
of  the  Apostles  ia  the  efficacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  51},  which  implies  that  they  were  st  that 
time  organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention  in  versB  53  of  the  sending  out  of  messen- 
gers, witliont  ejtpress  allnsion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  conneition  with  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  tlie  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  se_-vei 
Co  confirm  the  voracity  of  the  latter. 
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tD  entertain  tliem  and  their  Master  because  they  were  going  to  the 
Feast  at  Jerusal&n.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  a  zeal 
Bot  jet  sufficiently  tempered  by  love — probably  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  "Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command,  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Eliaa 
did  1"  But  lie  rebuked  them  with  the  question,  "  Know  ye  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind*  ye  ought,  as  representatives  of  my  spirit,  to  be 
actuated  V     And  they  vv-enc  to  another  village. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Samaritans  were  in  fault,  and  their 
conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewiab  prejudice  of  the  disciples 
against  them.j  But,  another  soon  occuiTed  in  which  Samaritan  grati- 
tude was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to  counteract  that  prejudice.^ 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of  whom  wei-e 
Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in  common  from  the  fel- 
li,ivship  of  men,  they  forgot  their  national  hatred  in  their  sufferings, 
and  banded  together.  Not  daring,  as  lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour, 
they  stood  afar  off  and  called  for  help.  Thoy  were  healed,  but  not  im- 
mediately ;  Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in 
spection.  Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came  back  to  thank  Christ, 
and  in  him  God,  for  the  grace  of  healing.§ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  susceptible 
njind  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the  d 


*  Namely,  not  to  call  judgments  down  npon  the  eoemiea  of  tJie  kingdom,  but  to  9eek 
their  salvation ;  the  spirit  of  love  and  mercy,  sympathizing  with  those  Ihdt  err  from  misW- 
keuzeal;  as  Jesos  himself  had  disUngnished  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  that 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  C£  p.  337,  S13.  They  shonld  have  fcnowa  that  his  miracles  wees 
designed  to  bless,  not  to  pnnigb.    Cf.  p.  134. 

t  The  absence  of  any  allusion  here  to  Christ's  former  reception  among  the  Samaritani 
proves  nothing  against  the  veracity  of  llio  narrative;  it  only  illiiBtrates  the  manner  in 
vfliicli  tiie  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

t  Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  yrowe  that  this  event  [Lake,  xvii.,  11)  necessarily  falls 

§  There  are  several  obacarities  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the  Samaritan  turn 
batk  (v.  \S)  ?  BchJeiermacher  sapposes  that  it  was  not  until  atler  tbe  lepers  had  heen  de- 
clared to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had  brought  the  usual  sacrifices;  that  the  Jeios  might 
have  espected  to  meet  Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jemsalem  and  thankhim  there;  but  the  other, 
following  the  Samaritan  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  went  to  the  Temple  of  Geiizini.  and 
therefore  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  not 
nave  praised  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others,  merely  becauee  his  gratitude,  wilbont 
being  grealer,  was  sooner  expressed.  This  being  inadmissible,  let  os  suppose  the  case 
thus :  the  ^amaritau,  from  intercourse  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinions,  and  ad- 
mitted &e  authority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apply  the  law  in  their  sense , 
in  fact,  it  appears  from  the  accaaot  that  all  the  ten  went  together.  But  his  ardent  gra^- 
tude  could  not  wiut  liir  Christ's  arrival  at  Jenisalcm ;  and  as  soon  as  be  bad  the  priest's 
certificate,  ha  hurried  back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly — on  the  way,  and  express 
his  thanks.  But  the  sense  which  naturally  flows  from  Luke's  words  is  also  the  most  prob- 
iillu  in  itself;  the  lepers  found  thcmsolvos  healed  soon  after  leaving  tho  village,  and  tba 
y.iuj  11  titan,  full  of  gratitude,  hastened  hack  to  givu  utterance  to  it. 
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shown  by  the  Jews.     Tliis  simple  example  was,  in  fact,  a  type  of  tha 
conduct  of  multitudes.* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHRIST'S  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

DEDICATION. 

§  233.  His  Statement  of  tlie  'Proof  of  Ms  Mesnahshif. — fliV  Oneness 

■with  the  Father. — He  defends  his  Words  from  the  Old  Testament. 

{John,  X.,  33-39.) 

IN  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication.  As  ho  had  not  always  alike  openly 
declared  himself  to  bo  Messiah,  he  was  asked,  while  walking  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  "How  long  wilt  thou  hold  us  in  suspense? 
If  thou  he  ike  Christ,  (ell  us  plainly."  "We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or 
in  what  spiiit,  this  question  was  asked.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  complain 
of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.  Probably,  however, 
among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that  had  no  other  object 
than  to  use  his  answer  to  his  disadvantage.  Whoever  they  were,  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of  Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations 
to  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  no  further  explanation  than  that  which 
his  words  and  deeds  had  already  afforded  could  have  been  of  use  to 
them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  "  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not.  What  use 
to  repeat  it  ?  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in  express  terms.  You 
might  have  known  it  from  the  (objective)  testimony  of  my  works,  had 
you  been  so  disposed.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.  But  you  lack  faith  j  and  you  lack  it  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  niy  fellowship). 
My  sheept  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and 

•  In  tho  natrative  tiie  mifade  holds  a  anbordinate  place ;  the  prominent  feature  is  the 
coDtvast  between  tlie  tbankfulaoss  of  the  Samantau  aad  tbe  ingratitucle  of  the  Jews ;  and 
this  fact  alone  tealiflea  to  its  reraoity  in  rospcet  to  the  mkacle  itself  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  impn^  it,  or  to  filiow  that  it  was  ongiQally  a  parable,  are  futile ;  It 
bears  jro  mark  of  iiaprobabilitj,  and  its  position  in  the  hlBtorical  account  of  th^  joamey  ^s 
perfectly  natural  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to  tlioso  points  in 
which  his  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  throws  othars  comparatively  into  the  back- 
ground ;  so  that  many  things  may  appear  wandng  in  bis  statements  to  readers  nlio  trisb 
to  form  for  themselves  a  perfect  tm^e  of  the  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  ground 
tor  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  ivxenUon.  This  much  against  Ilase,  who  esproases 
jimself,  hovever,  with  oncertaiDty,  and  opposes  Sinmsa. 

i  If  this  allitdeG  to  flie  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  words  tuSiSf  dtsy  v^li-  (s. 
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I  grant  fmto  tbem  eternal  liie ;  and  ihey  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  anj  man  jjluck  thorn  out  of  myjiarid  (i.e.,  my  protecting  care,  un- 
aer  whicl  they  will  reach,  m  safety,  the  fall  enjoyment  of  eternal  life). 
My  Father,  who  ga\e  them  to  me,  is  the  Almighty;  and  no  power  of 
the  world  can  pluck  them  fiom  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through 
me,  they  are  united  with  the  Almighty  Father ;  land  the  Father  are 

We  undeistand  by  the  "  oneness"  here  spoken  of  the  oneness  of 
Christ  with  the  Father  m  will  and  works,  In  virtue  of  which  his  work 
is  the  work  of  the  Father ;  but  this  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  hia  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the  Father,  as  is  clear  from 
his  testimonies  in  other  places  as  to  his  relations  to  God,  In  and  of 
itself  the  language  of  Christ  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
said  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
hostile  spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite  and  im 
passable  gulf  between  God  and  the  creature  ;  and  they,  therefore,  took 
offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the  higher  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  tho  Son  of  God.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  to  them,  on  their  own  ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in 
that  higher  sense  the  Son  of  God,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Isxxii.,  6)  persons  who,  in  specific  re- 
lations, represent  God  (e. .g-.,  judges  and  kings),  are  called  gods  (□'il'jx)  ; 
how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense,  is  the  highest  Theo- 
cratic King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God."  The  Jews  had 
not  directly  taken  offence  at  his  calhng  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at 
his  saying,  "lam  one  with  the  Father;"  but  Christ  considered  the  lat- 
tRT  claim  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  former.*     He  concluded  by  say- 

se)  are  genuine,  it  might  bs  inferred  that  this  coDversation  took  piace  shortly  after  tlie 
otlier,  and,  therefore,  that  the  journey  to  Galilee  and  back  could  not  have  occurred  between 
them.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  decisive  lo  that  effect;  Christ  may  have  alluded  to  ths 
parable  frequently,  and  thas  kept  it  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers. 

*  I  cannot  agree  wlfli  the  views  of  iliU  argument  which  Strauss  (at*-  Anfl.,  i.,  536)  has 
adopted  from  Kern  (Tubmger  Zeitsohrlft,  1838,  ii,,  89) ;  "  JeauB  used  this  line  of  argnraent 
[oproYehia  right  to  style  himself  the  Son  of  God  lo  persons  who  did  not  nAoatkii  Messiah- 
ship,  and  who  could  not  be  conviqceii  by  passages  in  which  Messiah  was  so  called,  tliat 
he  had  a  right  to  apply  the  title  to  himsel£"  This  is  totally  foreign  to  the  connexion  in 
which  the  argument  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were'  not  offended  because  Christ 
had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  but  Messiah  had  a  right,  bat  because  they  believed 
him  to  claim  nure  tban  any  itrealiiTe  could.  It  was  not  his  Messiabahip  that  was  io  qoes- 
tion,  hot  whether  any  human  beii^  could  place  himself  in  such  relations  to  God  wiiliont 
prejudice  to  the  Divine  honour.  Christ's  concluding  sentence  (v.  38)  implied  that  if  any 
one  could  appropriate  such  a  title,  it  was  much  more  tho  privilege  ofono  hallowed  by  God. 
and  sent  byhira  into  the  world,  i.e.,  of  the  Messiah;  tlius  presupposing  hia  own  Messiah 
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ing,  that,  if  they  would  not  believe  his  words,  they  mighl,  fii^ni  liia 
icorks,  know  and  believe  that  He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESUS  IN  TER^A  (BETIUBARA). 

5    224.  His  Decision  on  tU  Question  of  Divorce.— Celihacy.     (MaU., 

xix,  S-12  ;   Mark,  s.,  3-12.) 

AS  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety,  he  re 
tired  for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethahara,  in  Perasa,*  where 
he  had  first  appeared  puhlicly,  and  where  he  had  always  founJ,  in  the 
results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own. 
Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepaied  to  lecognize  Jesus  as  high 
er  than  John,  because  the  latter  had  done  iio  such  Divire  works  ai  the 
former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  adnnitted  authority,  ^^eic-htj  questions  in  theolo<;\ — at 
least  some  which  were  much  debated  iii  the  schools  of  the  time — were 
proposed  to  him  for  solution.  These  que'itioiii  were  put  either  to  ttst 
his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the  confidence  men  had  alieadv  icquired  in 
his  illumination  as  a  prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  ititerpieta 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was^hiefly  disputed  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai  Both  schools  erred  m  con 
founding  the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements  of  the 
question.t  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moial  law  of  marriage 
was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of  Moses ;  that  of  Scham 
mai  understood  the  demands  of  morality  better,  but  erred  in  interpret 
ing  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their  idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he  separa 
ted  the  two  stand-points — the  moral  and  the  legal — which  had  been 
confounded  by  the  schools  ;  in  substance,  however,  in  the  notion  of 
marriage  itself,  he  agreed  most  with  the  school  of  Schammai.  He  de- 
clared {as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  MountJ)  that  mar- 

Bhip.  Tlie  an,iinieiit  is,  tfierefore,  rather  o  WTKliisio  a  minori  ad  wijv!  thm.,  na  firm 
tliiaks,  an  apagogic  one. 

•  John,  s.,  40.  This  brief  stay  id  Pema  is  intiiuatBd  a]ao  in  Maet.,  lis.,  1 ;  for  what- 
ever  seuge  is  pnt  opoo  the  words  tit  iii  bpia  rflj  'louiniae,  it  is  aipressly  anid  that  Clirisl 
went  if*iav  ™s  -lopSdrnti.  What  is  said  in  Mark,  s.,  I,  i.  e.,  that  he  went  through  Perffia  to 
Jodea.  appears  to  conflict  with  tlie  original  account  ofthe  journey,  as  given  in  Lake.  Com 
paring  Matt.,  sit,  1,  acq.,  and  Mark,  s.,  1,  seq.,  we  infer  that  what  is  here  related  took 
place  partly  during  Chrisf  a  stay  ill  Perwa,  and  partlv  when  he  liad  retired  from  Jemaalem 
into  Ja.lca. 

1  Cf.  Michnelii  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  ii„  j  ISO.  t  Cf.  p.  B^J, 
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riage  is,  according  to  its  idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  wiiicli  man  and 
wife  are  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting-  but  one  life  ["they  twain 
are  onejlesli"].  As  it  was  his  work  eTeiy  where  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  represented  in  Genesia,  as  originally  the  basis  of  its  institu- 
tion by  G-OD,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  froni  the 
system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to  its  organism 
as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human  nature  the  image  of  God 
in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground-form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted 
Dy  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  rights — its  ideal  must 
be  realized.  It  is  essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil 
their  destiny,  and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together ;  and  this  is 
marriage.  It  was  by  Chnst,  therefore,  that  the  ti'ue  import  of  this  re- 
lation had  to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.,  ii.,  24,  the  higher  unity  into  which  two 
persons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  marriage,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion :  "  What,  therefore,  God  (by  the  original  institution 
of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation  of  the  two  persons  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  leadings  tljrotigli  which  he  makes  them  conscii)us  of  it) 
hatlt  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  Upon  this  they  asked, 
"  How,  then,  does  this  bear  «pon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  di- 
vorce V'  He  replied,  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts 
(your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a  moral 
sense,  but  to  bring  about  outward  civilization,  the  laws  being  adapted 
to  the  stand- point  of  tho  nature) ;  hut  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescen- 
sions. It  is  her  problem  every  where  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by  God  makes  possible  to 
her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this  particular  case  illustrates  the  en- 
tire relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outward 
means ;  here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  vms  in  the  beginning.  Ju- 
daism, in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  the  renewal 
(Gal.,  iii.,  19.) 

This  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
disciples;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and  the  responsibility 
(if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great,  that  they  said,  in  alarm, 
"  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to  this  only  by 
praising  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  i!if  Christian  idea  if 
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marriage  and  exalting  tiie  superiority  (even  though  a  conditional  one) 
of  a  single  life.  We  should  have  expected,  in  accordance  with  Lia 
usual  mode  of  teaching,  that  he  would  point  out  the  ground,  of  their 
aki-m  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so 
difficult  would  be  made  easy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.  More- 
over, if  he  intended  to  answer  them  only  by  recommending  celibacy, 
he  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz.,  the  men- 
tion of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to  come  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  marriage.  This  sudden  leap,  from  a  lofty  definition  of  the 
idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of  celibacy,  appears  certainly  unac- 
countable ;  we  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of 
the  conversation  has  been  omitted.  The  disciples  might  have  inferred, 
from  his  placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  indispensable,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Ir 
this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  si 
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those  that  either  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  fay  other 
motives.  His  decision,  thei-efore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the'  old 
Hebrew  notion  that  celibacy  was  jier  sc  ignominious,  but  also  to  the 
ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition  of  life ;  a 
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doctrine  so  widely  diffused  in  later  times.  It  involves  liia  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  be  devoted  to  tlie  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  voluntarily  modify  all  the  relations 
of  life  as  necessity  may  require. 

§  aSo.  The  Blejsing  of  Little  Children.  (Luke,  xviii.  15-17  ;  Matt.. 
xix.,  13-15;  Mark,  x.,  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Peraea,  where  he  had 
deeply  impressed  tne  people,  they  brought  their  little  children  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to  have  him  annoyed, 
tnrned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them  back,  and  said,  "Suffer  tht 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  sack  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven."  I^  then  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand  , 
upon  tbem,  and  blessed  them  ;  adding,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  tJiermn.'''  These 
words  were  opposed  partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  dis- 
ciples (manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
would  be  outward ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and  self-seeking  spirit 
which  debased  their  religious  conceptions ;  a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited 
in  many  of  their  expressions  during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  Gospel 
proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  an  iiivisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a  certain  disposition 
of  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a  child-like  spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self- 
will,  receiving  Divine  impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence :  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  tc 
be  guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this  child-like  spirit 
there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious  life.  On  the  one  hand, 
Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence  which  expects  a  share  in  the  king- 
dom'on  the  ground  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  ;t  but  on  the  other, 
hy  making  children  a  model,  ho  recognized  in  ibem  not  only  the  unde- 
veloped spirit  of  self,  but  also  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  God, 
striving  afler  its  original.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  of  Gon  in  human 
nature. 

'  PredBely  Uie  eama  spirit  as  was  dcmanacd  in  tlic  soyiiias  of  Christ  alluded  to  on  p 
aas,  saq. 

t  The  belief  that  nason  is  self-sufficient  would  utterly  unhinge  the  Christian  world,  and 
cause  its  life  to  Bssume  fonua  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  Christian  principles  hava 
rreatcd.    It  -vronld,  indeed,  caase  u  contest  of  life  and  death. 
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5  '226.    Christ's    Conversation  with   the   rich   Ruhr  of  the   Synagogue 

{young  man?).      (Mate,  six.,  16-24;    Mark,  x.,  17,  seq. ;    Luke, 

xviii.,  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a  ruler*  of 
the  synagogue  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by  his  words,  and  who 
came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  as  yet 
no  just  sense  of  his  legal  deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He 
probably  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  tbe  great  Teacher  himself 
that  he  had  already  done  all  that  waa  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life ; 
nr  merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary ;  he 
nimself  being  all  the  lime  perfectly  content  with  his  own  moral  condi- 
tion. And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question,  "  Good  Master,  what 
thall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?" 

Christ  replied,  "  Why  calleet  thou  me  good  /t  none  is  good  save  one, 
tltat  is,  God."  The  difficulty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these  words,  when 
compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  person,  will 
vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general  sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is 
expressed.  God  is  good  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no 
creature.  He  alone  is  the  primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  ra- 
tional beings,  who  are  created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of 
himselt  (It  is  the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  God, 
the  only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it.)  Christ  would  not  have 
exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect  humility,  had 
ne  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was  in  him.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a  special  reason  for  answering 
thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might  have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied 

but  as  Cljrist  was  at  Perosa,  ie  was  more  probably  "  a  tuler  of  the  synagogue."  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  he  waa  a  "  young  niau,"  whieli  does  not  anit  very  well  with  his  atrogant 
language  "  All  [hese  have  T  kept  From  my  youth  up.'^  It  ia  trae,  the  words  kit  vofnjT^f  ^ov 
are  wantiug  iu  Cud.  Vatxc,  but  the  aalhorities  for  retaining  tbem  preponderate^  their 
omiaaion  may  have  been  oanaed  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we  allude.  Alikongh  it 
cannot  he  said  to  he  entirely  improbable  that  he  waa  a  yonlb,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  dis. 
coarse  appears  to  imply  that  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  Eelf-rigbteoua  confidence 
founded  on  a  Itfs  blamelesa  from  hia  yootb  np. 

t  Lackmanti  reads,  rl  jie  ipuiSt  Tssfi  toB  dj-ueoB :  Hi  larlr  6  ayoBo!.  Even  if  this  he  the  trao 
reading,  Di  Welle's  explanation,  which  seema  lo  mo  to  conflict  with  the  whole  teaching  of 
Chriat,  by  nomeanafcilowafromit  Itmoybe  thna  interpreted:  "Why  do  you  ask  me 
about  what  is  good  ?     There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to  him  thou  must  go  to  learn  what  is 

the  tbooght  expressed  in  the  passage,  "  that  only  from  commnnion  with  him  who  alone  is 
good  can  riie  created  spirit  receive  the  good ;"  thus  making  tlie  sense  about  the  same  as 
la  the  common  reading.)  "  Thou  couldst  then  answer  the  question  for  tliysclf.  But  since 
Aon  askest  me,  ^en  know,"  &c.  Bnt  Lachmann's  reading  of  the  reply  has  no(  the  lur^f 
originality,  it  waa,  perhaps,  invented  because  Christ's  declining  the  epithet  "  good"  ws/ 
a  slambling-block. 
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ing  the  charge  of  self-deification.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact  of  the  answer  itself,  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  the 
queetioner.  The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  was 
vainly  trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  moat  of  all  lacking  in  hu 
mility ;  and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  suggested  to 
him,  by  declining  for  himself  the  epithet  "  good," 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ  two  suppositions  ai-o 
possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows  :  Jesus  did  not  at  onee 
answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  him  another,  viz.,  whether  he 
had  kept  the  comniandnients,  i.  e.,  in  their  literal  and  outward  sense,* 
without  special  reference  to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  this  would  secure  eternal  life ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
had  already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  the  lower  stand-point — that  of  a  juslitia  civilis  ;  with 
the  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (contained  in  v.  29) 
that  such  a  fulfilment  would  not  suffice  to  gain  eternal  life ;  that  one 
thing  higher  was  still  lacking.  (2.)  The  second  interpretation,  and 
the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions  incline,  is  as  follows :  Christ  an- 
swers (Matt.,  six.,  17),  "Tjf  tkeu  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments;" implying,  doubtless,  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  rep- 
resenting the  holiness  of  Gon,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  all- essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v. 
18,  19).  But  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  nilei 
had  kept  the  commandments  in  tliis  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  his 
wilfui  self-righteousness,  he  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to  make  him 
conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience  which  is  requisite 
for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  gives  the  man  occasion  himself 
to  express  his  self-righteousness :  "  All  these  have  I  hcptfrom  my  youth 
up."  When  he  adds,  "  Wlmt  lack  I  yet  ?"  Jesus  tells  him  the  one 
thing  necessary  ;t  "  Exchange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heava^ly  treas- 
ure {tlie  highest  treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  none 
can  secure  but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  com- 
parison with  it) ;  give  thy  goods  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  me." 

'  As  quoted  Luke,  sviii.,  SC. 

t  It  is  a  qBeacion  whether  the  form  given  by  Luke  is  not  ihnt  which  most  nccnratcly 
espreasea  Christ's  meaning.  Matthew  has  it,  "It  thou  wilt  be  perfect;"  but  even  here 
conld  not  be  intended  a  perfection  superior  to  the  J*Hjj!ftnent  of  the  low;  for,  according  to  tbe 
Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  there  can  he  no  higher  parfflOtion;  and,  moreover,  the  subsequent  ex- 
presaioos  of  the  disciples  show  that  they  understood  Christ  to  specify  a  state  of  heart  which 
bH  Binat  possess  in  order  to  secnre  eternal  life.    A  misunderstanding  of  this  conversation 

of  duty,  and  moral  ptifeetion ;  which  has  been  a  fmitful  source  of  error  ever  since  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  Bud  esplained  the  passage  more 
OTrrectly!  not  so  much  in  his.beantiful  treatise  "Qais  Dines  Sale.,"  as  in  his  Sirnoi ,,  iii., 
449.    He  says  on  Matt.,  xis„  21:  tXiyxu  rJp  nouxi^Btnj"  It!  t^  vims  rdf  hreUi  Ik  rdrn'oS 
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Christ  commands  liim  to  follow,  just  as  he  was,  wilhuut  delaying  to 
care  for  his  possessions ;  expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  the 
general  thought  r  "  The  one  thing  which  thou  lackest,  and  withotit  which 
none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world, 
making  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom." 
He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead  of  the  genei-al  rule,  in  order  to 
convince  the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  bj  pointing  out 
tys  weakest  side ;  for  he  clung  to  his  vpealth  with  his  whole  heart ;  to 
teach  him,  from  his  own  experience  of  his  love  of  the  world,  how  far  he 
was  from  possessing  that  love  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience  to  tho 


§  221.  The  Danger  of  Wealth.  (Matt.,  xix.,  22,  seq.;  Mark,  s.,  22, 
seq. ;    Luke,  xviii.,  S3,  seq.) 

The  i'ich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  went 
away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  "  By  this  example 
youmayseehowhardit  isfortherich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;" 
and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
possible :  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel,"  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  hyperbole ;  the  words  of  v.  26, "  With  men.  this  is  impossible  (i,  e.,  to 
unassisted  h«man  nature) ;  hut  with  God  all  things  are  possible"  show 
that  Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  'has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone  can 
destroy  the  lovo  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  fhe  hearers  werj 
amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  ■'  Who,  then,  can 
he  saved  ?" 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  appear 
strange ;  tkey  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affections ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded.  But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did 
make  i#they  probably  took  Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense — in  which 
they  would  he  as  applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying 

•  If  we  compare  with  this  rarrative,  as  given  in  oar  GoBpela,  that  form  of  it  wliich 
appears  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hebrieos,  we  chd  see  that  the  latter  is  a  later  revision,  from  the 
way  in  which  sODis  poiuts  are  contracted  tad  others  anhistoiicall;  dilated;  e.  g.,  Christ, 
instead  o!  throwiog  out  a  Bingls  thoDsht  (o  excite  the  man's  tnind,  gives  him  at  oocs  a.  faW 
explanation  (though  B  correct  one).  "  Dixit  ad  earn  alter  dioitum  (whether  several  rich 
men  were  tnenlioned  in  Ihe  original  tradition,  or  this  wag  a  piece  of  invention]  timgisler, 
qnid  bounm  faciena  viTaml  Dijit  ei;  Homo,  leges  et  prophetas  fno  |an  imitation  of 
Christ's  saying  that '  in  love  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  BilfiUed').  Respondit  ad 
cum .-  fed.  DicU  ei .-  node,  vetide  omnia  gate  postides,  et  diside  poMpmias  et  vcai,  sequere 
me.  Ciepit  auiem  dives  scaljtere  caput  swum  (clearly  enough  a  little  colouring  matter 
thrown  irr ;  although  aach  graphic  features  are  not  always  a  maj^  of  spuriousness ;  their 
character  will  genorally  decide  the  point.  In  this  instance  the  fancy  is  apparent).  El 
dieil  ad  earn  Dominus  :  Qjtomodo  dids  j  legetn  feci  et  propheiasr  qtioniam  saipt,v7it  est  in 
lege:  diliges  'proximuvi  tuuja  siettt  te  ipsunt,  et  eccs.  jtiJflli  fralres  tui,^lii  Atn-ahrtr  ainieifi 
sunt  stercmv,  morisides  prie  fame  et  domua  tua  ple^a  est  ■tiJiltts  bonis  et  non  egreditw 
manino  tdiquid  exeaad  eos." 
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total  lenunciation  of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.  It  is  filso  very  possible  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  Apostles.* 

"  The  things,"  said  Christ,  "  which  are  impossible  with  mmt  arc  possi- 
ble v>ilh  God."  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided,  powers,  lie  can 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  Gfoo.  By  enunciating  this  truth  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark,  he  showed  its  point  of  departure 
and  its  aim.  While  the  rest  stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured 
to  say,  "Does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  usi  Lo,  we  have  lefi  all 
and  followed  thee."\  Then  ottered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of 
consoling  promise  :  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  fareats^ 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  chitdrenfor  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  jrresent  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting."  The  first  part  of  the  promise  {referring  to  this  life) 
was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose  minds  were  filled  with  carnal 
and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally, 
but  spiritually ;  Christians  were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed, increased  and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  on 
earth.  The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believ- 
ers— everlasting  life  in  heaven. 

§  228.  Bdievcrs  are  to  Reign  with  Christ. 
Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.,  28)  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  with  domin- 
ion corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed  and  glorified  world,  they 
should  "  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  tteelve  trihes  of  Israel." 
The  word  "judging"  includes  the  idea  of  "governijig,"  accoiding  to 
its  ancient  acceptation.  The  collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according 
Co  the  connexion  of  thought  than  of  time,  but  thete  is  no  reason  to 
question  its  originality.  The  idea  of  a  paiticipation  of  believers  with 
Christ  in  the  government  and  ]udgm(,nt  of  the  future  world  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  l^m^d  jm  of  God  in  the 
New  Testament  ij  our  duty  must  be  to  separate  the  idea  from  its 
symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theocratii,  mode  of  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that  wa^  to  be  del  eloped  from  it.  The 
passage  (like  the  other  promi"!.  s  in  the  context)  lecognizes  degrees  in 
the  share  of  government  and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.     Not  only 

*  Luke,  xviii.,  S6,  eapporta  this. 

t  Tho  Ibnn  of  the  qnes^on  of  Peter  given  by  Matthew  (lix.,  CT)  implies  a  looiiiis  fct 
reward  on  tts  part.    Bnt  had  feia  been  his  object  ia  patting  it,  Christ  woold  haye  more 

;  Cf.  p.  S-35.  Variona  passages  of  Paul  {1  Cor,,  vi„  a,  Ac.)  preanppose  enct  sayings  of 
Christ 
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[Vie  HeaJ,  but  also  all  the  organs  of  the  kltigJom  of  God  are  ti>  sha 
in  its  tlominion ;  because  its  dominion  is  to  be  universal.  This  is 
important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be  "judges"  ai 
"judged,"  "  rulers"  and  "  ruled" — but  in  an  exalted  ai 
form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in  the  old 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JESUS  IN   BETHANY. 

J  239.    The  Famil'j  of  Lazarus.— Maitha  and  Mary  ;  their  different 

Tendencies.     (Luke,  x.,  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Peraa,  where  he  found 
BO  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
liave  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Bethany,  where  dwelt  a  family,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  with  whom  Christ  bad  formed,  during  bis  repeated  and 
protracted  visits  to  the  city,  a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Luke 
has  left  us  a  description  of  this  family  agreeing  perfectly  (without  de- 
sign or  concert)  with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.,  1-5).  On  one  occasion 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  sistei's,  Mar- 
tha, showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  her  ex. 
alted  guest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  reception,  than  to  secure  the 
blessings  for  her  soul  which  his  presence  so  richly  offered ;  while  bet 
more  spiritual  sister,  Mary,  gave  herself  wholly  to  listening  to  the 
words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  Martha,  finding  all  the 
cares  of  the  family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof;  and 
he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 

"  The  passage  ia  John  probably  refers  to  the  earlier  period  of  Ibia  intuoacy.  It  is  trae, 
Luke  |k.,  39)  does  not  mentioD  the  name  of  tbe  village ;  the  account  Iraiismittsd  to  him 
probably  did  not  contain  it,  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  would  not  insert  the  name 
merely  for  the  Bike  of  giving  definitenesa  (o  the  narrative.  The  event  itself  as  s.  very  eig 
nificom  oue,  had  boen  faitlifully  kept  and  transmitted  j  the  locality,  being  nnimportant  tu 
the  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  forgotten.  It  ia  trae.  the  position  of  the  passage, 
in  the  accoantof  Christ's  last  joumoj  to  Jerosalem,  might  load,  to  the  ipference  [hat  tbe 
place  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  bnt,  as  we  have  already  eaid,  the  account  itself 
mingles  two  joomeys  ti^ether,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  single  case  before  us.  De 
Wette  has  remarked  this.  Lake  simply  adhered  to  the  aecomit  he  had  received,  which 
gave  him  no  information  about  the  locaUty;  this  last  we  moat  learn  from  John,  The  prob- 
abilities, in  regard  to  time,  are  favourable  to  onr  snpposition.  The  undesigned  coinci- 
dence, therefore,  of  John  with  Luke,  in  tbe  deaoripMonof  the  family.  &c„  is  a  strong;  proof 
of  credibility.  Strauis,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lazaroa  as  invali. 
dating  John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason;  Luke's  object  was  to  make 
prominent  the  relation  of  the  Ivo  sisters  to  Christ,  and  the  mention  of  Lazarus  was,  there. 
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b'uth  wliich  he  so  often,  and  under  so  many  diversified  forms,  taught  to 
his  bearers  :  "Martha,  thou  art  careftd  and  troubled  about  many  Ikings, 
but  (me  tJting  is  needful  ;*  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part  (thai 
which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only  woithy  aim  of  human  effort),  which 
ihall  not  he  taken  from  her  (a  possession  that  shall  be  everlasiirig,  not 
perishable,  like  these  worldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  history  to  interpret  this  narra- 
tive [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the  practical  and 
Mary  the  coi  te  nplat  ve  t  nde  cy  a  d  thence  to  infer  that  Christ  as. 
cribes  superi  ty  to  the  latter  The  intithesis  is  between  that  turn  of 
mind  which  forgets  am  It  pi  c  ty  of  objects,  the  one  fundamental 
aim ;  and  tha  on  1  e  tl  er  han  \  vh  ch  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one 
object  from  wh  ch  all  otl  e  s  si  oul  1  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his 
followers  con  ant  activi  y  h  s  serv  ce,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he  honours  in  Mary 
is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is  more  practical  and  worldly ;  Mary 
more  contemplative  and  spiritual;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  ne- 
cessarily indicate  character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  com- 
monly) the  manifestation  coiTesponds  to  the  chai-acter.  It  was  not  nt- 
cessary  that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her  from  the  one 
thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her  cares,  but  for  not  making 
them  subordinate  :  for  bo  surrendering  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the 
greater  interest  in  the  back-ground. 

5  230.  The  SieJcness  of  Ziazarus ;  Christ's  Reply  to  the  Mcsscagers 
who  informed  him.  of  it.     (John,  xi.,  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Peraea,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bethany, 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless  in  the  bope  of  obtain- 
ing his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this  consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sis- 
ters— that  their  brother  should  not  be  separated  from  them  hy  death  ; 
although  ltd  true  import  was  not  obvious  until  afterward ;  "  This  sick 
ness  is  not  unto  death,  hut  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby." 

Now,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Did  Christ,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were  reported  to  him, 
really  think  that  Lazarus  vfould  not  die  ?  and  was  the  object  of  his 
message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with  the  assurance  that  the  mercy 

'  This  clause  ia  wanting  in  CoACanifli.,  and  other  Latin  antboriticB;  bat  nothing  wonid 
bs  lost  to  the  sense  eyea  if  it  were  left  out;  fur  "that  good  part  nhich  cennot  be  lost"  ig 
the  "one  thing"  to  whifih  life  Bhould  be  sopremely  devoted,  in  eontraat  with  the  "many 
Ihinga"  which  waste  and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 
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and  power  of  God  would  bo  glorified  in  themaelvcS  and  their  bratlier, 
by  saving  the  latter  from  death  1  "Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message, 
"  That  the  Son  might  be  glorified,"  added  by  the  Evangelist  himself, 
incorporating  his  own  explanation  with  Christ's  words  1 

Certainly  we  ahall  not  assert  that  Christ  could  not  but  foreknow,  in- 
fallibly, in  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge,  the  result  of  the 
disease  ;  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  he  described  it,  in  vn  w  of  ihe 
symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  necessarily  fatal,  although  it  afteiward 
took  another  turn.  But  if  all  this  were  granted,  theie  is  something 
else  to  be  considered.  Christ  could  not,  consi-stently  with  his  charac 
ter,  have  given  so  positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  e\idence  of 
mere  symptoms;  he  could  not  have  mocked  hit,  fnenda  with  baseless 
hopes,  so  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  his  confidence  was  founded  ou  a  far  surer  basis ;  it  was  the  Divine 
nature,  dwelling  in  hiio,  that  illuminated  his  human  mind.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  possible  that  his  confident  conviction  that  Lazarus  would  be 
saved  may  have  been  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  saved  from  sickness,  or  from  death  ;  but  the  language  of  his  reply, 
although  it  might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The  reply  was 
intended  to  comfort  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could  make  no  diff'erence 
whether  their  brother  was  saved  from  apparent  or  real  death,  in  case 
the  latter  were  of  short  duration ;  and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have 
wished  to  avoid  presenting  the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And 
,he  partial  ambiguity  of  bis  language  may  also  have'been  designed  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  sisters.  It  is  possible  that  vrith  this  view  ho  ut 
tered  the  words  "  vn-^p  r^f  6oS,i\q  tov  i9eoC,"  and  stopped  there,  the 
)  added  by  the  Evangelist. 


5  931.  The  Death.of  Lazarus;  Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Disci- 
ples in  regard  to  it.     (John,  xi.,  11,  seq.} 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Pera;a,  where 
his  labours  had  been  so  fruitful.  Still,  he  remained  there  two  days  (v. 
6),  continuing  his  ministry.  But  although  his  course  was  thus  decided 
by  circutnstances,  he  very  well  knew  that  the  result  would  produce  the 
happiest  laligious  effects  upon  the  sisters. 

It  waa  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the  messengers 
that  Lazarus  died.  What  comfort  could  Christ's  encouraging  language 
DOW  afford  them!  The  word  of  promise  seemed  to  be  broken;  his 
word,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  the  Faithful  and  True;  Iiis 
word,  which  they  had  never  seen  come  to  naught.  What  conflicting 
feelings  must  have  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts  !  Either 
tbey  sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,*  or  the  latter  became 
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aware  of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatural  knowledge.  When  he  an- 
noaiiceil  to  hia  disciples  tbat  Lazarus  "slept,"  they  thought  at  first 
that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  aa  a  sign  of  recovery.* 
Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms,  "Laiams  is  dead;  and 
I  am  glad  Jor  your  sakea  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may 
believe"  (still  further).  Not,  however,  by  any  means  asseiting  that  he 
had  purposely  stayed  away,  that  Lazarus  might  dio  and  their  faith  be 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection ;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  his 
delay  had  been  caused  by  other  reasons,  he  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengthening  their  faith  at  a  time  when  sucHH-ude 
shocks  were  at  hand.  His  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  family  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  miraculous  power  afterward  ;  in  compassion  to  their 
grief  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  mer- 
ciful man  employs  natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  according  to  the 
circumstances,  so  Christ  made  use  of  his  jw/ier-natural  power;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  calling  were  al- 
ways kept  in  view  in  the  esercise  of  those  powers.  For  this  reason, 
loo,  he  did  not  cure  all  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the  disciples 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher  expectations  from 
him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of  his  peraon.  It  was  char, 
acteristic  of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in  bondage  to  sense  than  the 
others,  to  give  ntterance  to  his  anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16);  and, 
1%  fact,  this  anxiety  must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples 
had  they  kept  in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah. 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their  fears 
had  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person  and  their 
just  sen'ie  of  communion  with  him  and  to  remind  them  that,  in  the 
few  remainmg  dayo  m  which  they  n  ere  to  enjoy  his  personal  guidance, 
they  should  submit  to  it  implicitly  and  trustfully.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  heai  h  m  compile  himself  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its 
beams  upon  the  earth  duimg  certain  fixed  hours  ;t  and  it  was,  perhaps, 

Maraover  when  Tahji  seivini,anji  stauoa  of  Ihe  esennse  of  Clirist'a  Bnpematural  ktiowi- 
edge,  he  geuerally  in 


le  decided  as  it  may,  Jolin's  laiigtiage  is  rot  such  as  would  be  oaed  by 
a  man  who  wished  to  give  special  pmnMRence  Co  tho  agperaatura]. 

•  The  disciples  knew,  at  least,  that  persons  believed  to  bo  dead  bad  been  restored  bj 
Christ;  they  knew,  also,  ^at  "sleep"  was  a  common  image  of  death ;  yet  their  misunder- 
Btanding  is  by  no  means  ineiplieable,  as  some  sapposo ;  nor  does  it  throw  the  least  shade 
opon  the  credibility  of  tbo  Evangelist. 

t  John,  ix.,  5  :  cf.  p.  294,  a!!9.  A  similar  figure,  Lnke,  si„  33 :  TliS  l%lit  that  cannot  bnl 
shine.     Cf  p  238,  'iV>. 
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in  allusion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  aaiil,*  "  Are  there  not  twclct 
hours  in  the  day  ?  Jfany  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumbleth  not,  he- 
cause  he  seeth  the  light  oftMs  world,"  So  the  disciples,  so  long  as  they 
had  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them  with  his  light,  were 
to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.  "  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night 
he  stumhleth,  because  their  is  no  light  in  him."  So,  in  the  time  then 
rapidly  approaching,  when  they  should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to 
choose  their  way  with  caution,  lest  they  should  stumble.  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  higher  life  was  to  become  independent  within  them,  so 
far  Inat  they  should  not  need  this  sensible  guidance  ;  inward  commun- 
ion with  the  Light  of  the  "World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his  visi- 
ble presence,  as  Christ  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  discourses.  In 
this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ  is  the  Light  op  the 

Wo  ELD. 

^  333,  The  Death  of  Lazarus. — Christ's  Conversation  with  Martha 
(John,  xi.,  21-S8)  and  with  Mary  (v.  33,  34).— Jesa*  Weeps  (v.  35). 
The  intelligence  of  Christ's  approach  to  Bethany  reached  Martha 
sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.  Mary,  lost  in  grief,  gave  no  heed 
to  the  busy  world  about  her.  The  former  went  out  to  meet  the  Sav- 
iour; and  when  she  saw  him  who  had  done  so  many  mighty  works, 
and  whom  she  believed  to  be  Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  into  her 
soul,  but  she  hardly  dared  to  cherish  it.  "  Lord,  hadst  t?iou  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died;  but  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee."  Jesus  replied,  "  Thy  broth- 
er shall  rise  again  ;"  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  not  to 
the  future  resurrection ;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  that  consolatimi, 
he  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked  terms.     He  wished 


>nfirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did 
];nedly,  or  because  her  impati 
o  general  to  satisfy  her  feeli 


n  rather  indefinite  language,  either 
ice  interrupted  him.  His  language 
^ ;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance 
that  Lazarus  should  be  raised ;  and,  therefore,  said,  "  I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  ;"  intimating  what  she 
did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.,  her  wish  first  mentioned.  Christ  made 
use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to  lead  her  mind  to  the 
great  central  truth  of  religion — the  ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes 
— as  the  source  of  a  new  hope  in  her  brother's  case.  He  points  to 
himself  as  the  true  life,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of  all  resurrec- 
tion :  "/  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  helieveih  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  lice  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die."  He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  "  Believ- 
ett  thou  this?"  He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of  Lazarus 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of  death ;  and  that  He, 

"  the  words  Bra  enigmatical  -withoUC  this  allosion;  with  it,  they  sre  plain 
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the  author  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  life  which  deatli  could  not  even 
interrupt,  could  now  also  call  her  dead  brotter  hack  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  they  gave  her  new 
hopes  ;  and,  after  expressing  anew  her  faith  in  liim  as  the  Messiah — 
which  included  for  her  all  things  else — she  hastened  away  to  call  hci 
hrokon-hearted  sister,  who  had  not  even  yet  hoard  of  the  Saviour's  ap- 
proach. Nothing  could  rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  grief 
but  Ler  love  for  Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  surren- 
dered herself,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing  that  shs 
was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an  excess  of  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered  no  such  request  as  her  sister 
I  had  done;  falling  at  his  feet,  she  only  cried,  "Lord,  ifthov,  hadst  heen 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  re- 
vered and  loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  teare. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  althougli  bo  hoped  to  reatore  Lazarus,  ho  waa 
not,  as  yet,  sure  of  it ;  bad  he  been  so  (it  is  said),  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into  joy  would  have  banished  all 
grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion, the  tears  and  agony  of  all  d  w  nough  to  stir  the  com 
eart  of  Him  who  jmp  b  d  deeply  with  all  human 
11  though  he  knew  11  1  Id  on  remove  the  cause  of 
grief  itself  A  physician  (thou  h  h  1  gy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  j  rr  1  d  by  weeping  friends, 
may  w.ell  be  affected  by  their  gi  f  b  b  h  may  be  sure,  so  far  aa 
human  skill  can  give  surety,  tl  1  11  1  1  the  disease.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Chn  M  well  as  GoD  ;  and  that 
the  blending  of  the  Godhead  a  d  h  b  1  the  Divine  infallibility 
with  the  human  hesitancy,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  offer 
many  enigmas  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of  Jesus.  The  better 
disposed  saw  in  them  only  a  manifestation  of  bis  love  for  Lazarus. 
Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  miracles;  he  loved  Lazarus 
and  his  family ;  why  did  he  not  save  him  ?  "  Could  not  this  man,  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,*  have  caused  t/iat  even  this  man  should  not 
have  died?" 

•  SCro'tss  finds  a  contradict 
Jews  quota  only  tl 
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i  233.  The  Resarreciion  of  Lazarus.— The  Prayer  of  ChrUl.  {Johii, 
si.,  38-44.) 

When  the  store  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  grave,  Miirtha,* 
whose  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  gave  new  utterance  to 
her  doubts ;  "  Lord,  hy  this  lime  fie  stinketk  ;t  for  he  hath  Seen  dead 
four  days."  Jesus  said  unto  her,  "  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou 
wouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  t/te  glory  ofGodV\  (see  God  glorify 
hioaself  in  the  effects  of  hi3  Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  grave,  and  assured  that  Lazarus  would 
nse,  as  tbough  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he  offers  first 
his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father;  "Father,  I  Oiank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hearesl  me  always  ;  but  because  of  the 
people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may^  believe  that  thou  hast, 
sent  me."  Meaning  that  his  utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he 
only  (^e»  became  conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving  were  not  I'iolated  ftagments  of  Christ's  life;  his  whole 
life  was  one  prayer  and  one  thanksgivmg ,  for  he  knew  that  the  heav- 
enly Father  heard  him  in  all  things  tnd  always  granted  the  powers 
needful  to  his  calling  He  made  this  pullic,  individual  thanksgiving, 
to  testify  to  those  around  that  be  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Fa- 
ther's gift. 

This  prayer  has  led  some  to  distinguish  this  miracle  from  others  as 
one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine  power,  but  by  God 
for  him;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers  to  prayer.  But  as  Christ's 
whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always 
acted  ill  unity  with  God,  in  the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  terms  ia  regard  to  any  of  his  miracles. 
And  although  Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  him 

of  whicli  the  other  EvaBgeliata  fpve  aeTeral  instauceB  1"  Bet  how  do  we  tnow  that  these 
Jewa  at  the  city  were  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  Galilee  I  Was  it  not  natu- 
ral fcr  them  to  reenr  to  tha  miraoulims  act  performed  by  Christ  in  the  city  itself  so  short  a 
time  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  vimlenC  opposition  against  him  ?  If  John's  Gos- 
pel were  an  invention,  the  inventor  must  have  heard  other  oarrativea  of  Christ's  isismg 
the  dead ;  and  had  he  wished,  as  mUst  hara  heea  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  example 
than  any  of  those  recorded,  he  woidd  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  Tha  question,  tlien,  ii 
jnst  as  applicahle  if  tho  narratire  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

'  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  entire  harraooy  with  their  charaotersi  tha  far 
mer  doabls,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks  on  io  silence. 

t  Wa  most  grant  that  liiose  are  right  wlio  say  that  this  expression  of  Martha's  is  no 
proof  that  corraplion  had  commenced  in  the  corpse. 

i  The  reference  of  the  words  i'i'n  rStr  liim  toS  flsoS  is  donhtfuL  Some  refer  them  to  the 
replj  to  the  messengers,  John,  xf.,  4.  In  that  reply  nothing  ia  said  of  "  believing,"  hut 
faith  is  silently  presupposed.  Others  refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  directly  to 
Martha  (v.  S5),  in  which  faith  ia  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  tvords  " -ii^","  4c.,  are 
not  given  in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  tho  bagis 
of  a  promise  of  the  Mod,  only  not  annoanced.  ■ 
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forrh,  ne  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  ceitaiiity  of 
at  once  accomplishing  it ;  and,  in  so  doing,  testify  that  the  power  TO  do 
it  was  from  God.' 

§  234.  Measures  taken  against  Christ  by  the  Sanhedrim.  (John,  xi., 
47,  seq.} 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.  On  the  one  hand,  it  led 
many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on  the  other,  it  decided  the 
ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  against  him. 
They  were  now  satisfied  that  their  sentence  of  excommuiiicationt  had 
not  counteracted  the  impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  Hm  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah  In  view  of  the  threatened  danger, 
a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.  Men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their  own  passions  now 
made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against  Christ.  "  If  the  thing  ia 
allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on  him.  The  people  will  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and 
nationality  they  have  lofl;  us."  Caiapbas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the 
view  thus  presented,  saiJ,  "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should  die 
for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."  And  without  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it  was  resolved,  on  pre- 
text of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  majority  (against  whose  vehe- 
mence a  few  more  moderate  members  could  do  nothing),  that  he  must 

•  The  omLasEon  of  the  raisins  oS  Lazgrus  in  the  first  three  Gospels  Las  been  adiloced  as 
an  argument  against  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that  other  events  are  omitted  in  the  aanie 
way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  account  for  it  by  tbe  pecoliac  character,  origin,  and  aims  of 
John's  Gospel,  the  WEomBnt  might  have  more-weight.  To  seek  a  special  reason  ibr  the 
omission  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  bat  srbittaiy  hypoUiesea.  But  it  is  saffioiently 
explained  by  tbe  general  reason,  viz.,  that  the  former  Sospels  contain  only  traditions  of  the 
ministiy  of  Christ  at  Jerasalem,  followed  hy  an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  In 
this  outline  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  would  naturally  and  neces- 
EHrily  he  joined.  It  has  been  said  that  tbe  inlenHon  to  exaggerate  is  obrians  in  John's 
Gospel,  which  always  seta  forth  the  miracles  which  it  records  as  the  highest  poBsiblo,  e.  f., 
the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  38  years'  standing;  of  the  man  that  was  horn,  blind  i  the  raising 
of  Lazaras,  &c.  In  reply  to  this,  we  misht  admit  Chat  John,  having  an  apologetic  object, 
only  selected,  from  Ibe  abundant  materials  famished  by  tho  Evangelical  history,  a  few 
events  illustrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  iota  of  Christ ;  bat  this  admission  would  not 
affect  tbe  veracity  of  bis  nan'atives  in  the  aligbtest  degree.  But  the  heating  of  Ihe  lepers, 
one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miracolous  power,  is  omitted  by  John ;  while  the/eed- 
ing  oftkefii-e  ihaasand,  the  very  highest  of  them  ail,  ia  given  by  tbe  other  BvangelistB  as 
well  as  by  him.  A  high  degree  of  miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  tbe  sole  gmand 
on  which  John  selected  the  miracles  that  he  reoordBd ;  he  had  regard,  also,  partly  to  their 
connesion  with  Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion  with  tlio  course  of  the 
facts  in  bis  history.  This  last  holds  good  especially  of  tbe  narrative  m  question — that  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  It  connects  with  tbe  course  of  his  life  tbe  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  tbe  enthusiasm  of  tbe  people  in  bis  favoar ;  and  it  also  explains  the  resolu- 
tion soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  And  this,  in  tnm,  conflrms 
the  veracity  of  the  narrative  itself  t  Cf.  p.  293. 
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A'le.     The  mode  of  hia  death  was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.     An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  his 


person,  in  case  he  should  attend  tlie  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusali 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESUS    IN    EPHEAIM. 

5  935.   T/ie  Necessity  for  Christ's  Death. 

TO  avoid  tho  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  season  of  un- 
disturbed intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  close  of  hia 
caieer  i  n  earth  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  village  of  Ephraim,*  in 
the  de  eit  of  Judea  several  milesf  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
that  111  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the  city  he  should  be  overcome 
by  the  mac!  inations  of  the  Pharisees,  and  be  put  to  death.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still 
longer^  He  might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious 
trail  mg  of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber nl  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

bo  indeed  it  might  be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of  truth, 
hke  other  men  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to -fall  a  victim  to  the 
hieraichical  party  he  might  thus  have  gained  some  time,  at  least,  for 
the  training  of  his  followers ;  a  work  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
as  every  thing,  in  the  developement  of  his  work,  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  apprehended  hia  doctrine.  Bat  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  was  not  a  system  of  general  conceptions ;  it  was  founded  upon  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  eod  to  which  all  previ- 
ous revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  preparatory ;  that 
He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;  that  in  Him 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized.  Of  this  fact,  to  which  hia  whole 
previous  ministry  had  home  witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  be 
fore  the  face  of  his  enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  (he  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  pitch  (John,  si.,  56) ;  and  many  who  had  g'one  up  to 
the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  To  stay  away  tlien,  would  have  been  to  lo?c  the  most 
fevourable  juncture ;  and  to  manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  dis- 
trust of  his  own  Divine  calling  to  the  Messiahstip.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of 
did  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as 
He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  execlitiou 
1",  ^l.  5i.  t  Acciirillns  to  Jerome,  30  Roman  i.iilea. 
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CHRIST'S  LAST  PASSOVER  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

§  236.  Journey  to  Jericho. —  The  Healing  of  Blind  Bartimeus.     (Matt., 

XX.,  30,  seq. ;  Luke,  xviii.',  35,  scq. ;  Mark,  x.,  46,  seq.) 

CHRIST  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  passed 
first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  to  the  Yiciuity  of  Jericho,  a 
small  town  about  six  hourst  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
could  me^the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee  to  the  feast.|  Various 
reasons  may  he  assigned  for  this  course  on  the  part  of  Christ :  a  wish 
not  to  fall  at  once  itito  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  or  to  meet  the 
Galilean  multitudes  on  whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  poivei-ful 
effects ;  or,  by  means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a 
solemn  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  impress  upon 
thetn  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  suffer- 
ings, and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly  and  visible  splendour.| 

As  the  Saviour   entered  Jericho   attended  by  the  festal   caravans, 
ing  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  far  from  the  gate  of 
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the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Sartvmeus*  who  heard  the  noise  of 
the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  Iting 
with  ilia  clamour,  had  no  eiFect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him 
to  come  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  "  £e  of 
■good  comfort;  lie  calleth  tkee."  Ho  cast  off  his  garment  to  run,  the 
■  faster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  tlie 
procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hoaannab  ! 

5  237.  Christ  Lodges  with  Zacehcus.  (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of  tlie  multi- 
tude. But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  the  caravan 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  Zacclieus,  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  ahort  stature,  he  climbed 
a  tree,  in  order  to  see  Christ  when  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Zaccheus,^  make  haste  and 
come  doien,for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house,"  Tlie  love  with  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  hia  heart  was  won  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  proMfty  among 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  four-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreacted, 
it  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king, 

*  According  to  Lake,  Christ  met  tho  bliod  man  on  etUeriiig  the  tmrn ;  according  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it;  and  Matthew,  besides,  apeaka  of  two  blind  men.  It  is 
caay  to  conceive  how  these  different  represeutatians  of  the  setae  erenC  cciiM  arise;  the 
only  qoesCion  is,  which  has  the  more  internal  probability  1     Mark  not  only  gives  the  nome 

been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  Bnt  in  Luke  the  conneiion  of  events  is 
so  cbse  tbat  we  cannot  drop  a  single  lint :  the  entry,  the  blind  man's  joining  Iho  proces- 
eion,  its  passage  throaghthe  town,  its  halt  at  the  house  of  Zaocheosj  all  tang  together  end 
bear  the  evident  stamp  of  troth.  In  this  particular,  then,  we  follow  Lnie.  The  account 
Dsed  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  blind  man  joined  the  procession  at  llio  gate  and 
went  ibilh  withiti  and  this  might  notorolly  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  event  occurred 
on  the  passage  out.  Tho  statement  of  Mattliew,  that /aw  were  cured,  is  more  diflicult.  It 
may  be  esplained  either  on  tha  gionnd  that  two  accounts  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cored,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  outlet,  of  the  town.  (It 
was  a  common  thing  for  blmd  beggars  to  ait  at  the  gates.)    Tnia  supposition,  and  a  subse. 

too  blind  men,  but  also  for  tba  discrepaucy  in  Mark  and  Lnko  as  Id  tlie  spot  of  tlie  cure. 

t  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jericlio  to  Jerusalem;  and  we  know  neither  at  what 
point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  nor  liow  far  il  had  journeyed  that  day,  nor  what  time  of 

I  Wliether  he  bad  known  Zaocheus  before,  or  was  informed  of  bis  name  by  the  by 
■tanders,  is  of  no  moment.    Tlia  EvangeUst  does  net  intimate  that  he  made  use  of  hi» 
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should  go  to  "be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.'"  With  leference 
to  this  feeliiig  Christ  said,  "  This  day  is  salvation*  come  to  this  house, 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  ion  of  Abraham  ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'''^  And  this  waa  only  an  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  the  general  truth,  that  it  was  his  missim 
to  restore  again  the  image  of  G  od  that  had  been  defaced  in  hnmanity. 

§  238.   The  Request  of  Salome.  —  The  Ambition  of  the  Disciples  re' 
huked.     {Matt.,  XX.,  20-28  ;  Mark,  x.,  36-4.').) 

The  worldly  views  of  Cnrist's  Meeaiahahip  which  had  been  revived 
m  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
festal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  o 
in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  coni-inced  thet 
tbese  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  in- 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
thia  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sons.f  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  he  vrished  to  destroy  the  root  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honnur,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ash. 
Can  ye  drink  of  the  cap  (of  suffering)  that  I  shall  drink  of?"  To  thia 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
"IVe  are  able."  And  he  answered  :  "I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  mdignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and  John, 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  hini  ind  showed  thom  how  mconsist 
ent  such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  spirit 


•  He  had  become  eonTinced  of  sm,  and  reo 

^ivod  the  br.Hi,er  of  salvation  with  repent 

»nd  love. 

t  Schleiermacher  Ihir&s  (ii.,  1T4)  tlmt  thu 

1  occurred  on  the  second  day,  after  the  t 

had  become  generally  known.    We  see  no 

pears  from  the  whole  narrative  that  the  raur 

murs  of  tha  people,  and  tha  words  ofZacol 

ivord  ifytpef  (Lnko,  six.,  9],  and  its  relalli 

.^(-i/)..  (v.  5],  speaks  in  favoor  of  our  view. 

Schldermacker  seems  to  lay  too  much  a' 

X  According  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  request  directly  to  Christ;  according  to 
Matlbew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  thej  did  it  throogh  their  mother.  Christ's  addre»i 
to  tliem  (Matt.,  xs.,  2a]  presupposes  that  really  iJify  made  the  request. 
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that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could  not  be  (he  told  them)  amoug 
them  such  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination  as  existed  in  civil 
communities;  the  communion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of 
none  such.  They  were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each 
other  with  self-sacrificing  love ;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  had 
come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  this  was  the 
greatest  among  them,* 

§  239.  Parable  of  the  Pmnds.  (Luke,  xix.,  11,  seij.} 
Christ  made  use  of  several  parables  during  this  last  period  of  his 
life,  while  his  disciples  were  still  expecting  that  ho  would  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  purer  ideas  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among  these  is  the  parable  of  the 
'Pounds,  which  was  given,  according  to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho, 
expressly  because  "he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear." 

There  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  opposition  ho  was  to  encounter  at  Jerusalem ;  his 
departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period  to  subdue  his  foes 
and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph ;  and,  finally,  their  duty  to  labour 
actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to  await  in  indolence  the  achievement 
of  victory  by  other  means,  without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly 
aimed  to  show  them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  devel- 
Jpement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activityin  the  nse  of  the  means  intrusted  to  them.  This  he  illustrated 
un^er  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest ;  the  same  amount,  viz., 
one  mina,  is  committed  to  eac!  f  te  set  ants,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gain  of  this,  whether  m  re  r  less  s  the  station  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master.  O  e  o  ly  s  holly  rejected — he  that  guards  care- 
fully the  sum  comm  t  ed  to  h  m  an  1  lo  es  nothing,  but  gains  nothing. 
The  apology  which  1  e  makes  ass  t  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Chn^t  1  as  n  v  e  *  He  excuses  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fear;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  Ho  represents  those,  tlierefore, 
whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account  they  will  have  to  render 
keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who  retire  from  the  active  labours  of  the 
world  in  order  to  avoid  contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In 
many  of  t!ie  disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaciiing  struggle 
with  the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retirement, 

"  Lnko  doos  oot  gire  thjs  narrative,  but  mentions  (xxii.,  21)  a  similar  dispute  for  rank 
among  tlie  disciples,  and  recitca  thc^e  £imi1ar  expressions  of  our  Lord-  It  is  probably  tnxt 
of  place,  as  bdcIi  a  contention  conld  liardly  have  arisen  at  the  laat  meal,  after  tho  iuBtitu- 
(kin  or  Ibe  Sacramant.  Tba  collocstion  may  bave  aiisen  fnim  the  fact  that  tbe  symbolical 
n-ashiag  of  foot,  so  striliiog  a  rebnke  of  thJe  ambitious  spirit,  was  connected  with  the  lasl 
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And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  unfaithful  serva'il 
fiuled  to  iemploy  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the  moat  of"  his.  In 
deed,  the  key  to  the  whole  para,hle  is  given  by  Chmt  himself  in  that 
memorable  saying,  repeated  so  ofcen  and  in  such  various  connexions  :• 
"Unto  every  one  that  hath  {i.  e.,  hath  as  real  and  productive  capital) 
ihall  (more,  and  ever  more)  he  given  (and  most  to  bim  that  gaineth 
most) ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  {i.  e.,  does  not  truly  possess  what  ho 
has,  but  huries  it)  shall  he  taken  away  even  that  -which  he  fiath." 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the  circ«mstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  i 
given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his  i 
turn  to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation  and  consummate  his  do 
minion.  It  describes  a  great  man,  who  travels  to  the  distant  court  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive  from  bim  authority  over  his  countrymen, 
and  to  return  with  royal  power.  So  Christ  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  bis  kingly  ofGce,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and 
leave  his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  be 
appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his  contested 
power. 

5  240.  'Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.  (Matt.,  xx„  1-16.J 
Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  which 
opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  own  merits,  and  all  anxiety  for  rank  and 
rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  parable  ad 
mits  of  many  and  various  applicatiotis ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  it 
correctly,  we  must  consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductory  and 
concluding  passage s.t 
*  Oil  p.  105,  190. 

f  The  words  "  The  last  shaU  befirif.  and  the  first  last"  (v.  16),  cHnnot  possibly  denote  the 
pundam  saHens  of  the  parable ;  in  it  tlie  last  are  not  preferred  to  the  lirat ,  the  latter 
simply  fail  to  receive  more  than  the  fomier,  as  they  hsd  expected.  Nor  do  they  complsin  of 
reBeiviog  their  wages  last,  hot  only  tliHt  they  do  not  get  more  thau  the  olhors.  It  is  some- 
thing  merely  accidental,  necessary  only  for  the  eonsistenoy  of  the  representation,  and  aris- 
ii^  merely  from  its  form,  that  the  tnrn  of  the  first  comes  last;  they  7iad  to  see  the  last  re. 
ceiTe  equally  as  mnch  as  thomselves  before  they  coold  complain  of  it,  and  thns  give  occa- 
Bion  for  the  ntterance  of  the  trnth  which  it  is  tlie  main  object  of  the  parable  to  set  forth. 
In  Luke,  xiii.,  30,  the  same  words  occnr  ("there  are  last,"  &c,),  bnt  in  a  totally  dlfiereut 
sense.  Here  th^  "  last"  are  those  wlio  are  wholly  shut  ont  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
the  passage  teaches  that  many  from  among  the  nations,  estranged  from  Glod,  sbonld  be 
called  to  share  in  his  kingdom ;  while,  on  the  ofiicr  hand,  many  should  be  excinded  from 
it  who  had  held  high  places  among  the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  these  words 
wonld  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable.  The  Intter  clause  of  the  verse,  "many  are 
called,  but  fe^  chosen,"  mean  (according  to  Matt.,  xiii.,  11]  that  many  are  outwardly  called, 
and  beloi^  by  profession  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  is  this  reftvant  to  the  parable ; 
which  draws  no  contrast  between  the  few  and  the  many,  the  called  end  the  chosen  ;  and, 
in  fact,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  such  as  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  kingdom.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  but  suppose  that  this  parable,  so  faithfully  preserved,  and  bearinf  so  in- 
dobitably  the  stamp  of  Christ,  is  joined  to  the  words  that  precede  and  follow  by  a  merely 
accidental  link  of  connosion.     (In  this  supposition,  which,  indeed,  liaa  long  been  a  certainty 
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Thi!  prominent  idea  of  the  parable  is,  that  all  who  faithfully  obej 
their  call,  who  are. truly  converted,  and  labour  diligently  after  their 
conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  whether  the 
term  of  their  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are  made  partakers  of  the  same 
blessedness  in  tho  kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is  not  what  they 
wci-e  before  their  conversion,  but  what  thoy  become  after  it.  All  who 
have  reached  this  point  have  the  same  thing  in  common;  for  ali  re- 
ceive the  principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  ex- 
ists, is  also  presupposed  the  entire  nen  mora!  creation  that  proceeds 
from  it ;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  from  complete,  and  can 
only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  No  one  is  entitled  to  ask  more 
than  hts  fellow  receives;  there  being  no  human  merit  in  the  case,  all 
that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  giace  and  mercy  in  redemption.  And  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  relations  of  nations  (e.  g.,  the  later  called  hea- 
then, to  the  Jews),  but  also  of  individuals. 

'But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhibiting  die 
doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  baa 
been  preserved  to  us  !  Taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  talents 
(pounds),  it  forms  a  complete  whole  (tho  two  parables  boing  mutually 
complementary  to  each  other)  of  Christ's  truth  ;  on  the  one  hand,  thai 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all 
alike  in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  various 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  tho  use  that  is  made  of 
the  grace  given  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  bumble  rett'iving  of  grace  is 
contrasted  vrith  the  assorting  of  one's  own  merits ;  an.],  on  the  othei 
a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  iulfctivity 

%  241.  The  Passion  for  Rewards  reluked.  (Luke,  xvii.,  7.) 
Akin  to  the  foregoing  parable,  though  not  chronologically  connected 
with  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation*  in  which  Christ 
rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples  for  ease  and  reward. 
"  Wkicli,  of  you,  having  a  servant  flougUngy  or  feeding  cattle,  will  my 
unto  him,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field.  Come  and  ait  down  to  meat ! 

with  ma,  I  agree  with  Slrauss  and  De  Wette.j  The  most  elaborate  cffoit?  to  harmonize 
tbe  passages  in  qneation  wilh  the  parable  only  result  in  deBlroying  its  sense,  so  pregnant 
with  ctarecteriatic  Christian  truth..  Among  these  elaborate  attempts  oinst  be  reckoned 
the  mterpretation  recently  giyen  by  Wilke  (UreyBngcliatv  s.  372].  The  collocation  of  the 
parable  in  Matthew  may  afford  a  due  to  its  intorpretatioD.  Peter  appears  (xis.,  a7 ;  al- 
though we  prefer  Luke,  sviiL,  33)  to  have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  tlie  parable  bears 
npon  Booh  a  disposition,  which, iby-tlie- way,  prevailed  at  Ihat  time.  In  this  connexion, 
also,  tho  words  "Many  that  are  last  shall  be  6rst,"  Ac,  might  bear  agamst  measnring  by 
merit,  Judging  by  appearance,  *e.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have  spoken  the  words  in  this 
sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  them  another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
the  parable. 

*  Luke,  xvii.p  7,  shortly  before  the  account  of  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain 
that  the  nth  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  unconnected  conversations,  ■  Wo  have  already 
seen  that  v.  5,  6,  belong  to  the  period  now  before  us. 
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and  teill  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and. 
gird  thyself,  and  sm-ve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and,  drunken;  and  afterward 
tkou  skalt  eat  and  drink  ?  Doth  ke  thank  that  servant  for  having  done 
the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say. 
We  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  7iave  done  that  which  was  our  duty 
to  do." 

Two  tLoughts  are  here  presented  First,  the  disciples  were  not  to 
expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  appearance  they 
were  looking,  a  rewaid  for  their  efforta  to  do  Christ's  will.  Their 
Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  they  were  to  remain  upon 
earth  and  labour  for  him  Then  for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of 
rest  and  refreshment.  Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  mas- 
ter's commands  has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  liis  master's 
thanks  ;  he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  who  he  goes  b  yond  express  commands,  and  does  all  that 
his  master's  ad  anta  e  demands  out  of  pure  love,  that  he  can  look  for 
thanks ;  he  a  t  th  n  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  friend.  So  the 
Apostles,  actin  s  mply  as  e  vants  to  Christ,  were  to  call  themselves 
unprofitable  se  ant  afte  they  had  fulfilled  his  express  commands ; 
they  lacked  a  ^et  tl  e  all  p  e  ailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  without 
such  commands,  impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  cause  requined. 
This  disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but  fi'iends ; 
and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for  rewards,  would  fall 
away.  They  would  then  never  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for 
[he  Master,  To  this  spirit,  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they 
were  to  be  exalted.* 

5  242.  Christ  Anointed  by  Mary  in  Bethany.  (John,  xii,,  1,  seq.) 
After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed,  accompanied  hy  them 
only,  from  Jericho  on  the  Friday.  The  journey  tlience  to  Bethany 
could  easily  be  accomplished  before  the  Sabbath,  which  he  intended  to 
spend  in  the  latter  place  witb  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

He  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their  diffeiences  of  char- 
acter in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour.^ 

*  My  view  of  the  moral  import  of  this  psssago  agrees  with  liisl  of  my  dear  fiienil  Ju- 
lius Muller  (Von  der  Sunde,  2«'  Aufl.,  i..  4B],  aJthoogii  he  gives  it  a  somewhat  different 
turn.  I  differ  ii™n  him,  however,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  pasBage  i  he  applies  it 
to  the  Pharisees  rather  than' to  the  Apostles. 

t  Tlie  narrative  of  ibis  remarkable  incident  is  not  only  given  by  John,  but  preseiTed  also 
by  Matthew  aad  Mark,  thongh  with  variationa.  Lake  alone  says  oothiug  abont  it ;  bat 
then  he  mentions  nothing  of  Christ's  stay  m  Bethany  at  this  interval  Even  if  [as  soma 
(oppose]  tlie  account  which  he  i,-ives  (iii.,  38,  seq.)  of  the  anointing  at  the  hoQso  of  Simon 
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The  industrious  Martha  waited  upon  him  at  table  ;  but  Mai-y,  indulg- 
ing her  feelings,  and  laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.*  The  disciples  knew  that  Jesus  rather  declined 
than  souglit  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person ;  and  perhaps  Ju- 
das, who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  Mary's  feelings,  meant  to 
enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect  when  he  said,  "  ~Whij  was  not  this 
ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ?"] 

(cf.  p.  Ell,  acq.)  gavo  occasion  for  the  omisBion  of  tliis,  it  would  not  follow  tbat  both  uc- 
oottntB  record  bnt  one  and  the  same  fact.  Matthew  fuid  Mark  differ  from  John  in  fixing 
the  time  at  iKO  days  before  Easter,  instead  of  tii;  and  iu  placing  its  scone,  not  in  the 
ticoee  of  Lszarns,  ^t  of  Simon  [he  leper.  Bub  since  Matthew  and  Marh  omit  entirely  the 
history  of  Lazams,  and  connect  the  narrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  it  ia  easy 
to  explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  nature  was  snch  as  to 
secure  its  preservation,  snd  its  reference  to  Christ's  approaching  death  necessarily  &s- 
signed  its  chronological  position.  John  introduces  it  in  the  connexion  of  facts.  We  see 
in  his  account  the  occasirm  of  the  festive  meal,  and  of  Mary's  demonstration  of  love 
Whether  the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  house  of  Simon  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occa- 
sioaed  hy  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banquet  that  took  place  at  Simon's 

the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

*  In  the  other  Gospels  the  "washing  of  tlie  head"  is  mentioned i  that  of  the  feet  ac 
cords  more  with  Eastern  usages.  It  was  customary  for  servants  to  bring  water  to  wash 
the  feet  oflhegaests;  but  Mary  bathed  them  Sarss^";  not  with  lUB^er,  bnt  with  a  costly  un- 
guent. SIrams  thinks  it  inesplicable  that  the  vume  shonlif  have  been  lost  in  the  other 
Qoapels  if  the  woman  was  so  eminent  in  Gospel  history,  and  especially  as  Christ  said  thE 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorial  of  her  wherever  bis  Gloapel  was  preached  (Matt,  sxvi., 
13] ;  anfl,  on  the  other  hand,  be  supposes  that  "  this  very  aaymg  of  Christ  might  have  oc- 
casioned the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a  definite  person."  To  be  sore,  it  is  as  pastille  that 
the  tradition  itself  gave  name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  later  period,  as  that  the  name 
originally  given  should  be  lost    But  that  the  one  is  mere  piohable  than  the  other  cannot 

The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to  several  noted  women  in  the  New  Testament) 
may  have  led  to  the  omission.  So  in  Lake,  s.,  3S,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  of 
Martha  and  Mary  in  their  family  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  *c.,  is  omitted, 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  tarns  upon  their  marked  differences  of  character. 
But  the  connexion  of  tho  narrative  now  before  us,  with  tho  approaching  death  of  Jestis, 
also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as  John  mentions  the  Mame,  without  the  promise 
given  by  Matthew  (sivi.,  13|,  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  not  cause  him  lo 
invent  the  former.  His  graphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  it  would  even 
be  easier  lo  believe  that  Matt.,  ixvi.,  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  than  that  John  was 
led  by  it  to  invent  the  name, 

t  None  cf  tlie  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judaa.  Blraass  thinks  that 
"if  Jadas  had  really  been  named  in  the  origmal  tradition,  the  name  woald  not  have  been 
lost ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  his  had  character  would  easily  lead  to  the  ascription 
of  this  bad  trait  to  him."  But  core /in-  (Se  poor  was  not  a  likely  trait  to  ascribe  to  Judas, 
and  John  expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  language  (v.  6) ;  and  tho  very  in- 
aptneSB  of  this  plea  lo  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfer  to  others.  We  certainly  can- 
not suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  nso  of  it,  but  the  one  who  said  it  may 
have  expressed  the  thought  of  others ;  though  Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presop. 
pose  this.  Little  as  we  may  be  surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at 
that  time,  there  are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  osed  by 
any  other  than  Judas:  (1.)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anUcipations  of  Christ's  glory, 
tiic  anointmg,  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person,  could  not  appear  improper  to 
them;  (2.)  Or  if  their  Ihouifbls  we.-e  turned  to  his  approaching  sufferings  (which  is  not  BO 
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But  Christ,  who  looks  only  at  the  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  overflowing  love  which  is  the  spring  and  source  of  true 
holiness,  and  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure 
every  thing  by  ite  own  standard,  "iei  her  alone;  against  the  day  of 
my  hurying  hath  she  kept  this  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming) ; 
she  has  shown  me  the  last  tokens  of  honour  and  affection,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me 
no  more  among  you,  while  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always." 
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KROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM  TO  THE 
ASCEKSION. 


CHArTER  I. 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPrBK. 

§  243.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.* 

THE  fame  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diffused  among  tie  thousatidH 
of  Jewst  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for  tho  Passover. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  law  allowed,^  they  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jeaua,  and  especially  to  convince  themselves  of  tho  res- 
urrection of  Lazarua  by  ocular  evidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Per- 
haps on  Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Christ  went  to  Jerusalem,  many 
had  gone  out.§ 

*  We  most  hore  accoanC  for  the  ohroDobsj  that  we  adopt.  We  act  out  with  the  pre- 
lapposition  (for  which  roasoDB  will  be  given  hereafter)  that  the  beginning  of  the  Passover, 
14th  NisBD,  occurred  in  thM  year  on  a  Friday.  Now  John,  xii.,  1,  givea  a  fised  mark— 
Christ's  anival  at  Betbanysix  days  before  the  Passover;  which  six  days  mayiiidnde  that 
which  forms  the  Urmitcas  a  quo,  and  also  the  termiavs  ad  guem.  If  be  included  the  fiist,  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  tlie  Sabbath;  not  verylifcely,  ashe  was  wont  to  avoid  the  charge  of  vie- 
lating  the  Mosaic  law  except  in  cases  of  argent  necessity.  If  he  included  both  days,  Clirist 
reached  Bethaayon  (he^rst  day  of  the  week.  Bat  then  (he  Passover  caravan  must  have 
reached  Jericho  on  BabbaA,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  on  Sabbath,  which  is  not  ptob- 
able,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  separate  accoonts.  The  only  supposition  that  avoids 
these  diiGcnltics  is  that  John  included  neither  of  the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in 
Bethany  on  Friday.  (C£  note,  p.  281,)  S.  Jacebi  supposes  that  Christ  arrived  bo  late  on 
Friday  that  the  Sabbath  had  begun,  and  John,  therefore,  regarded  Friday  as  past;  this  sup 
position  wonid  ramove  the  difficulty  without  altering  the  chronok^ry. 

1  By  a  census  taken  under  Nero,  2,TOO,000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover 
Joseph.,  B.  J.,  vi.,  9,  }  3. 

t  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1000  paces  ;  but  Bethany  was 
twice  that  far  from  Jeroaalem.  The  habit  was  to  walk  the  first  1000  o»  S:ibhalli  before 
innset;  the  othere  afterward. 

J  John,  xii.,  9, 13.  According  to  tlie  other  Evongelista,  Jesus  came  on  the  sama  day  with 
the  multitude  fi-om  Jericbo.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  ineixplicable ;  nor  does  it  affect  the 
substance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  (as  Schlda-maclcer  and  others  do) 
Iwa  entries  of  Christ  into  the  city  ;  the  first  being  described  in  the  first  tliree  Gospels,  the 
second  in  JoHn.  According  to  this  view,  be  entered  first  with  the  caravan  towards  even- 
iog,  and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  he  went  immediately  to  Bethany,  and 
on  the  nejt  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second  day  after)  returned  to  the  city,  tho 
fame  of  his  works  having,  in  file  mean  fime,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  tho  second  entiy,  eipected  and  prepared  for,  causing  muoh  greater  excitement  than 
the  fii-st  unannounced  and  nnexpeoted  one.     Bot  in  this  case  wa  should  have  to  admit  thai 
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The  question  may  arise  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  ia  certainly  possible,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsought  on  his  part.  But  had 
fluch  really  been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and 
entered  the  city  quietly  and  privately,  as  he  could  easily  have  done. 
Had  he  not  had  higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode 
of  entry  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  bo  more  than 
a  mpre  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle  to  his 
enemies  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought  about  by  any 
mimgement  on  his  part,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances, 
as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  events.  We 
regard  it  therefore,  as  foreseen  and  embraced  in  hia  plan ;  and  his  plan 
was  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free 
organ  He  wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of  Goo  had  come,  and 
that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  And  this  was  the  result 
jf  his  previous  labours,  brought  about  by  ihe  Divine  guidance.  If  he 
had  not  l>efore,  in  the  same  direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself 
Messiah,  he  now  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  striking- 
ly. This  triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt;  it  wras,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical  event.* 

the  two  nsrrativGs  had  been  blended ;  parts  that  belonged  to  the  Becond,  Ha  given  hy  John, 
being  transferred  to  the  firat.  As  the  other  Gospela  (Mark  eapeciaUy)  relate  that  ha  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening  at  the  city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appeara 
good  groand  for  the  supposition.  The  statement  of  the  other  Eyangohsta  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  suits  exactly  John's  account  of  his  relations  with  Che  family  of  Lazarus. 

But  yet,  if  our  mode  of  viewing  the  Qospela  he  eorreet,  it  may  very  well  have  beon  in- 
ferred— lliB  narrative  of  the  entry  being  separately  transmitted,  and  the  suppoaitioa  natu- 
rally arising  thM  he  came  directly  with  the  caravan  from  Jeridio— diat  the  MessiHBic  en 
try  took  piace  immediately  on  hia  arrival. 

•  Id  may  be  matter  of  queation  what  featares  of  the  entry  belonged  to  Christ's  plan,  and 
what  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  circnmatancea.    To  admit  that  any  of  them  be- 

tircumBtanoes  themselves,  apart  from  Christ's  immediate  intention,  or  in  connesion  there- 
with, might  adapt  them  to  symboliae  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  John, 
nii.,  14,  we  learn  Ihat.Chiist,  finding  the  throng  so  great,  seated  himself  npon  an  ass  {buna 
juat  at  hand,  which  act  was  snbsaqnently  referred  to  Zacb.,  is.,  9,  and  the  narrative 
tomewbat  modified  aooordingly,  as,  indeed,  is  seen  in  Matthew  (ixi.,  3-7),  where  ttco  beasts 
are  mentioned,  from  a  misapprehension  of  Che  passage  in  Zachariah,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version-  It  is  to  be  carefiilly  observed  that  John,  xil.,  16,  makes  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  time,  from  that  in  which 
they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period,  when  all  bad  been  fulfillf  d,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  as 
the  glorified  MeaaiaJi ;  showing  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  he  only  occidental  after- 
ward gained  a  h^her  signiBcance.  None  bnC  an  eye-witnosa  woold  have  raaJe  such  a 
distinction  at  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.  If  this  ahould  he  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  tl}e  ass  waa  accidentally  there  (though  It  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  this), 
the  vse  of  the  animal  is  not  thereby  rendered  the  less  signiticant,  or  a  less  apt  folfilmeal 
of  the  Messianic  prophecy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  act 
'     ■'       '        "hrist's  pan;  not,  hoivever,  as  Strauts  will  have  it,  miracaloiti.    It  ii 
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Attended  by  liis  disciples  and  the  host  that  had  gathered  into  Beth- 
any, Christ  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  Many  more  advanced  to  meet  him 
from  the  city,  and  were  hailed  by  those  who  had  been  with  Christ 
with  th  5  assurance  that  Lazarus  had  indeed  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
In  the  increasing  throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand, 
for  his  own  convenience  and  that  the  people  might  see  him.  And  thus 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  total  rejection  of  worldly 
pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  (ix.,  9).  With 
joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was  introduced  into  tiie  city  as  Mes- 
siah, while  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  loud  acclaim,  "  Hosanna  !  Jeho- 
vah prosper  him  !  Blessed  is  ho  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
(Ps,  cxviii.,  25,  26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitude,  who  were 
perhaps  not  fully  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recognizing  Jesua 
as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  that  he  was  thus  proclaimed  files- 
siah  on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to  silence  his  followirs.  He 
answered,  "  I  tell  you,  iftiese  should  hold  their  peace,  t?ie  sioms  -would 
cry  out.""  An  event  had  occurred,  so  lofty  and  so  pregnant  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  might  rouse  even  the  dullest  to  re- 
joice. In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  men,  these 
words  would  have  beon  an  tinjustifiable  self- exaltation ;  uttered  by  Him, 
ihey  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his  manifestation. 
Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows  that  such  an  entry 
into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his  plan, 

5  244.  tiadnes^  of  Christ  at  Sight  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke,  xlx.,  41-44,) 
With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  full  of  love,  so  overflowing 
with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as  he  approached 
for  the  last  time  the  Ciry  whose  people  he  had  so  often  summoned  in 
vain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the  earthly.  Theocracy — soon  to  he  left 
to  desei-ved  destruction,  from  which  he  co^d  not  save  it,  because  His 
voice  was  not  listened  to  !  With  tears  he  cried,  "  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thif 
peace  !  hut  now  they  are  Aid  from  thine  eyes."  And  then  he  utle/ed 
prophecy  (v.  4?  44)  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  afterward 
abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  hia  entry  to  the 
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Temple  to  thank  G-od,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  place  here  llie 
Dxpulsiou  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.* 

During  tho  few  retnainiDg-  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  made 
use  of  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  to  impress  their  minds  with 
his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in  the  Temple ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples,  with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
viottt  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

§  245.  Tke  Fig-tree  Cursed.  {Matt.,  xxi.,  18  ;  Mark,  xi.,  12.)— Pam- 
lle  of  the  Fig-tree.     (Luke,  xiii.,  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must  now  be  ex- 
amined somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with  Lis  disciples  in  the 
morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  became  hungry,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf.  At  that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree 
might  be  expected,  in  fuil  foliage,  to  bear.fruit;t  and  he  walked  to- 
wards it  to  pluck  off  the  figs.  Finding  none,  he  said,  "  No  man  eat 
fruit  of  thee  hereafter  forever"  On  the  second  niorning,|  the  disciple, 
OTmiug  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fig-tree  withered. 

In  what  light  is  this  fact  to  be  regarded  ?  Shall  we  see  in  it  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Christ's  words ;  in  fact,  a  miracle,  as  Matthew's  state- 
ment appears-  to  imply?  All  his  other  miracles  were  acts  of  love, 
acts  of  giving  and  creation  ;  this  would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying 
miracle,  falling,  too,  upon  a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling. 
It  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  evety  respect,  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 
Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's  words  was  merely 
accidental-S-a  view  which  suits  Mark's  statement  •better  than  Mat- 
^ew's  %  If  so,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words, 
twist  them  as  we  may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to.  be  found  in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical  import  (and  we  have 
ehown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly  prominent),  we  have  in  this  case 
one  that  is  entirely  symbolical.  The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  represents  tlie  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward 

*  Ac^ordin^  to  Matt.,  x^l.,  15,  Ifi,  tbe  displeasure  of  the  priests  was  kindled  when  the 
ehildreu  cried  "HoaRiina!"  in  tlie  Temple.  Jesns  said  lo  tlicm,  "Have  yo  never  read,  Out 
oftliB  months  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  tboo  ordained  praise?"  [Ps.  viii.,  3).  This  ioci- 
deut  might  be  confounded  with  the  one  before  quoted  from  Luke ;  but  it  baa  features  es. 
■flntially  different.  The  haughty  scribes  are  here  offended  becanae  children  rejoice,  and 
Christ  replies,  in  eSect,  "  The  glory  of  Qod  is  revealed  to  children,  while  tbe  chieia  ot  tbe 
bieraichy,  in  the  pcide  of  their  iniBgiaed  wisdom,  receive  no  impreeEions  into  their  cold  and 
nnBDsceptible  hearts." 

f  See  article  "Feige,"  in  Wijwr's  Realwijrterbnch.  The  remsrlt  in  Mark,  xi.,  13, 
"The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  preaBOts  n  difficulty :  the  whole  significance  of  the  nana, 
tive  lies  in  the  fact  tint  tbe  tree  might  be  expected  to  hear  fruit,  but  was  destitute  of  it. 

)  I  follow  here  Mark's  statement,  wbieli  scoiua  to  me  to  be  the  most  original  in  tbis  par 
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shows  oi'piety,  but  destitute  of  its  reality.  Their  vital  sap  wus  isquan 
dered  upon  leaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failiDg  to  realize  the  aim 
of  its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the  same 
reason,  waa  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance,  by  the  judgments 
of  God,  and  shut  out  from  hia  kingdom. 

Tiie  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructions  and 
warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act,  as  both  vi  arn 
\ng  and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the  time  But  to  undei 
stand  Christ's  act  aright,  we  must  not  conceivethat  ho  at  once  caused 
a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This  would  not,  as  we  ha^e  said,  be  in  hai 
mony  with  the  general  aim  of  his  miracles;  nor  would  it  corre^pi  nd 
to  the  idea  which  he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples  A 
sound  tree,  suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  no  fitting  type  pf 
the  Jewish  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  tho  same  cause  which 
made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction, 
and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  whichliad  to  come  in  the  course 
of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would  correspond  precisely  to  the  great 
event  in  the  world's  history  which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure :  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  de- 
;  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 


It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in  the  ac' 
count  of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  disciples  were  not  so  capable  of  appreijending  iiis  meaning,  or  so 
inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find 
Buch  an  explanation  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  Jig-tree  ^Liike,  siii., 
6-9),  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfolded. 
As  \\i&J'act  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  parable  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspondence.  We  can- 
not conclude,  with  some,  that  the  narrative  of  the  fact  was  merely 
framed  from  an  embodiment  of  the  parable ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so 
definitely  related,  was  purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  an  intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  hero  together ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who  trans- 
jnitted  the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  into  the  back 
f^round. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.,  xxi.,  21 ; 
Mark,  xi.,  23)  on  the  power  of  faith  to  "  remove  mountains"  really  be- 
long in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  miracle  proper  wn.s 
really  subordinate,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  pow- 
er in  modes  very  diff'erent  from  that  illustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  iho 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after  ihe 
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attention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordiuate  feature  (the 
withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of  their  astonishment  for  a  pur- 
pose very  impoitant  in  this  last  period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  in- 
cite theia  to  act  of  themselves  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so 
amazed  at  what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then  would  be  :  "  You  need 
not  wonder  at  a  resulp  like  this ;  tho  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  still  greater  things  by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess 
the  great  essential.  Faith." 

If  we  adopted  this  view,  wo  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Luke, 
xvii.,  6,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  language  with  regard  to  the 
fig-tree ;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  different  expres- 
sions, conveying  similar  thoughts,  had  been  blended  together.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of  Christ's 
words  in  explanation  of  the  miracle  was  lost ;  its  symbolical  import, 
which  is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

5  2i6.  MacliinatioTis  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had,  &s  we  have 
seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty  portion  of  the 
Sanhedrim  had  long  been  inclined,  to  put  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  The 
time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended  upon  the  fact  and  lie  man- 
ner of  bis  entering  the  city ;  and  men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously 
to  seo  whether  he  would  dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his 
arrival,  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  his 
place  of  abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  liis  arrest.* 

The  triumpbant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  hierarchical 
party.  "  See,"  said  they  in  anger,  "  how  ye  prevail  nothing  !  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  blm!"t  Tbey  now  determined  to  make  use  of  craft. 
We  cannot  decide,  from  the  brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  tbey  first  intended  to  make  use  of  the  Sicarii\  who  at  that  time 
were  employed  frequently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties-;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  bim  into  their  power 
by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  under  the  forms  of  law. 
"I'his  last  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  their  usual  hypoaisy, 

•  John,  xi.,  56,  57.  }  Ibid.,  lii.,  19. 

i  Matt,  ssvi.,  4.    n  eaiinot  he  well  decided  whether  inxrftVsiv  refers  to  assassination 
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Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accusations  to  be  employed  were  all  reaJy, 
abundant  material  had  been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  any  new  de- 
velopements  which  might  seiTe  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the 
ground  of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Eoman  authorities  as  a 
eujprit.* 

§  247,  Combination  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodiims. — Christ' s  Decision 
on  paying  Tribute  to  Crssaf. 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  the  Hcrodians,  a  political  rather  than  religious  party,  whose 
greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the  public  quiet,  and  avoid  all  occasions 
of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two  parties  now  combined  against 
Christ  ;t  not  the  first  or  the  last  instance  in  history  in  which  priests 
have  made  use  of  politicians,  even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crush 
a  reformer  whose  zeal  might  be  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect  to  his 
arjthoritj,  but  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer  from  him  as 
would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians :  "  Master,  we  know 
that  thou  art  true  ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men,  hut  teachest 
the  way  of  God  in  truth:  is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar,  ornot  ?'% 
A  denial  of  the  obligation  would  subject  him  to  accusation  before  the 
Roman  authorities  as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of 
rebellion.  To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.     Asking  for  a  Roman 

"  In  ordor  to  obtsin  an  esact  view  o(  the  events  that  preceded  and  ooatribnted  to  tlie 
death  of  Christ,  we  mnat  eoinptira  the  synoptical  acoonnts  with  fliat  of  John.  The  former, 
lowever,  collecting  iato  the  space  of  a  few  days  events  which,  according  to  Jolin,  occurred 
at  vatioos  points  of  time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obscnritieB.  Pharisaical  plots  and  schemea 
that  were,  perhaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  this  period.  Acoordii^  to  the 
synoptical  acconnls,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to  Christ  while  he  taught  pubhcly  in 
the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  en- 
Boare  bim.  replied  hy  a  qneation  that  was  ra*er  dangerous  for  them ;  "  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  itl  from  heaven,  or  of  men?"  (Matt,,  xii.,  25).  Theirjnterests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  he  "from  heaven;"  their  fear  of  alienating  the  people,  who 
revered  John  as  a  prophet,  forbade  them  to  say  it  was  "of  men."  They  therefore  evaded 
the  qneslion,  and  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  thereby  justified  in  refnaing  to  answer 
theirs.  In  this  statement  itself  there  is  nothing  improbable ;  the  only  possible  donbt  is  as 
to  its  chronological  connexion.    Could  the  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  deputation  to  Christ 

proposed  cannot  hut  remind  us  of  that  offered  to  Christ  (John,  ii.,  18)  at  Ibc  beginning  of 
his  ministry  ;  the  answer  reminds  ns,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  Without  venturing  lo  decide  the  point,  we  may  suegest 
thrtthe  chronology  is  at  fault.  And,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity  in  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  ayooplical  Gospels,  arising  from  the  omisaion  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jerusa- 
iBianiatesit  necessary  for  us  to  fill  thaa  up  from  John's  definite  historical  outline.  Matt., 
xxl,  <«,  rseallB  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facta  before  occnrring  in  the  city. 

t  Mark,  xiL,  U,  15. 
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denarius,  }io  inquired.  "  Whosi  is  this  image  and  superscription  ?" 
"Cesar's."  The  very  cunoncy  of  the  coin  implied  an  ackuo.wledg 
ment  of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed  from  such  dependence.  This 
conclusisii  he  uttered  in  very  few  words:  "Render  unto  Casar  ike 
things  that  are  Gmsar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to  represent  himself 
as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahahip  held  hy  the  Pharisees,  he  must 
have  gii  en  a  different  reply ;  hut  his  answer  taught  them  that  tlieir  ofa- 
hgations  to  Csesar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  God  ;  on 
the  contiary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At 
the  same  time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithful,  \  iz.,  to  give  truly  to  God  what  is  Gad's  ;  as  man,  hearing  the 
stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  7tim,  and  should  he  dedicated  to  him. 
And  the  "gumg  to  God  what  is  God's"  not  only  affords  the  basis,  but 
also  fifes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out  of  re- 
lations brought  about  by  Di\mo  Providence. 

S  24S.  Christ  s  R^Jy  to  the  Sadducecs  about  the  Resurrection.  (Matt., 
x-vi!    23,  seq  ,  Mark,  xii.,  18;  Luke,  xx.,  27.) 

Between  the  apmt  of  Chnst  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,*  nothing  in  common.  But  although  that 
party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religious  movements,  and 
had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  attention,  and  even  their  favour, 
was  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  de- 
feat of  the  schemes  of  the  latter  induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him 
with  a  question  in  regard  to  marriage  in  the  rcsun-ection,  which  might, 
perhaps,  embarrass  him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with 
them,  as  with  the  Pliariseea,  he  struck  at  the  root,  ar|^  traced  their  er- 
rors to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Had  they  known  tlie  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the  law,  which 
they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus),  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  a  necessary  connexion  between 
the  faith  revealed  there  and  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual 
life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had  they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
they  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent life  must  be  preserved  in  the  future  ;  God  could  bestow  the  new 
existence  in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  refuted  the  Sadducees,  hoth  negatively  and  positively.  Neg- 
atively, by  showing  that  their  question  went  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  sensible  life  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  spiritual  one ;  and  positively,  by  showing  the  es- 
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sential  iapovt  of  the  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  "lam  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  How  could 
God  place  biraself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe 
to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  tlicy  were  mere  perishable  appearances  ; 
if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  hie  own,  and  destined  for  immor- 
tality t 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  ChrisC.con- 
trasts  the  "  dead"  and  the  "  living ;"  a  sense  which  is  evident  {apart 
from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passag^e,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."* 
It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says,  "  Gad  ia  not  the  God  of  the 
dead.but  of  t/ieliving"i  [y.  32).  Tho  living  God  can  only  be  conceived 
aa  the  God  of  the  living.  And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  The- 
ocratic basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  more  general 
one,  viz.,  the  connexion  between  the  conscioiisness  of  God  and  that  of 
immortality.  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  God  as  his  God,  if 
he  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for  eternity, 
an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God  ;  and  thereby  far  above  all 
natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  perpetuity  is  tliat  of  the  species, 
not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further  into  the 
faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection ;  hia 
opponents  could  not  appreciate  tho  latter  until  they  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249.  Christ's  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Cheat  Commandment. — 
(Mark,  xii.,  28-34.) 

The  promptness  vrith  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  better- mind cd.|  One  of 
these,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  witness 
of  truth,  if  not  asiMessiah,  put  a  question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  make  known  his  agreement  of  sentiment  with  him  :§  "  Which  is  the 
first  commandment  of  all  1"  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
cominandtnents  were  implied  in  two  "  the  supreme  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented  with  all  hia  heart, 
declaring  that  this  wag,  indeed,  more  than  "  all  whole  burnt- offerings  and 
■ftcrifices."     Jesus,  whose  loving  heart  always  welcomed  the  germs  of 

•  Cf.  p.  310. 

t  The  quibbles  of  the  Eabbiuical  writcra  oq  this  passage,  compared  with  Christ's  pro. 
fouDd  saying,  illnatrate  the  proverti,  "Duo  cma  dictiat  idem,  n«t  est  idem." 

t  So,  rt  the  coancil  of  Costnilz,  when  John  Huss,  the  witness  fur  Christ  and  (ruth,  was 
condemned  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were  yet  a  few  among  the  molti- 
tade  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moved  by  the  power  of  trnth  in  his  replies  and  conducli 
and  msnifested  their  sympathy. 

i  Wa  folbw  Mark  rather  than  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  as  put  in  a  hostile 
apirit.     Mark's  description  coincides  witli  Lake,  xi.,  39,  where  certain  of  the  scribes  ara 
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truth  and  goodness,  praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying,  "  Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  And  in  this  he  intended  no 
raore  and  no  loss  than  the  words  themaelves  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such,  aa  ttis  man  expressect,  to  be  suffi- 
cient, he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only  near,  but  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  it, 
because  be  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic  delusion  of  the  righteousness 
of  works,  and  knew  the  nature  of  genuine  piety;  and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  be  so  well  understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption, 
thus  awakened,  would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants 
could  be  SI 


§  250.  The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  (Luke,  x.,  §5,  seq.) 
We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  introduce  a 
similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luke  omits  that  conversation  and  gives  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,*  which  .is  obviously  akin  to  it  in  import,  and  is,  in  turn, 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
already  meii'.iuned,f  the  Evangelists  divided  the  matter  among  them,  in 
view  of  this  very  congeniality  of  meaning. 

The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Christ  what  he  must  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  Wo  might  infer  from  Luke's  statement  that  his  mo- 
tives were  bad  ;  but  the  naiTative  does  not  confirm  this  view,  although 
Christ's  reply  iloes  not  place  him  beside  the  man  who  was  "  near"  the 
kingdom  of  G-od.  Ho  was  one  of  the  vojiiKot  (lawyers),  who,  as  we 
have  said  (p.  247,  note),  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  them- 
selves more  with  the  original  writings  of  Scripture  than  with  the  tradi- 
tions. In  this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Saviour  does  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  expected,  any 
new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the  law  itself,  which  he 
had  made  his  particular  study ;  "  What  is  written  in  the  law  1  How 
readest  tlwu  ?"  Tlie  lawyer  quoted  in  reply  (as  did  the  acrihe  referred 
to  in  the  last  section)  tlie  all-embracing  commandment  to  love  Goo  and 
one's  neighbour.  "  Do  this,"  said  Christ,  "  and  t?iou  shalt  live  ;"  im- 
plying, what,  indeed,  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  that 
if  a  man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love,  he 
would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  requisites 
of  this  perfect  law ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets  vividly  before  him  in  the 

•  This  p^able,  Jifeo  that  meationed  p.  316,  note,  ia  peculiar  in  this,  that  the  troth  ot  thu 
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parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  practical  love,  bIidwii  in  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  contrast  with  that  obedience  to  the  law  which  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  lips,  illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in 
conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  Gv  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thou  shall  fulfil 
the  law."  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is  thus  made 
prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the  hypocrisy,  and  (2)  to 
the  narrow  esclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees.* 

^  251.  Christ's  Interpretation  of  Psalm  ex.,  1.  (Mark,  sii.,  35-37.) 
We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.  We  are  infonaed  by 
the  Evangelists  that  in  the  course  of  these  controversies  with  his  oppo- 
nents Christ  put  to  them  the  question,  bow  it  could  be  that  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and  yet  that  D  d  Ildhm  Ld 
(Ps.  ex.,  1).     We  are  not  precisely  told  witl      1  1      p     po    d 

the  (jaestion;  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  if        d  f    m   M      h 
statement,  that  after  he  had  so  answered  the         p  q 

put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  emb  rraa      1    m      B 
consistent  vrith  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  p     q  ^  m      ly  f 

such  a  purpose  ?     Nothing  like  it,  at  all  eve  b    f       d       h 

words  or  actions.     Nor  can  we  well  imagine  tl       11         1  PI 
could  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  such  rr  ^       y      Th 

vievts  would  naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  allu- 
ded to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid ;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when  called 
"  Lord."  In  this  -case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we  follow  in  prefer- 
ence the  statement  of  Mark ;  according  to  which,  Christ  put  the  ques- 
tion while  teaching  in  the  Temple,  perhaps  in  answer  to  something 
said  in  hostility  to'him.t 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  ?  Shut- 
ting out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  be  used  it  to  corabat  the  opinion  that  Messiah  must  come  of  the 
line  nf  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Mea- 
siahship  against  those  who  questioned  his  own  descent  from  David 
(John,  vii.,  42).  But  Paul  could  not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled 
fact {  that  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  him- 
self according  to  the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  would  his  argu- 
ment, in  this  case,  be  as  striking  as  we  commonly  see  in  his  disputes ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  might  he  David's  Lord,  In  one  sense,  and  bis 

'  It  lias  been  snpposed,  Binee  Christ's  reply  is  not  precisely  an  answer  to  the  qoestion 
in  V.  W,  that  the  parable  may  have  heen  separately  transmitted,  and  at  a  later  period  pui 
inlo  this  coDuexion.  a  connesioQ  imitated  from  Uark,  xii..  9S,  eeq. ;  the  two  vcrecs  of  this 
paas^e  (59-31)  being  transferred  in  Lake  fioro  Christ's  month  to  ilie  lawyetV  Bat  even 
ir  we  admit  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dinii^ue  is  not  fully  given  in  Luke,  K.,  SB,  the 
historical  order  is  Skohvious,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  no  such  forced  eiplanatinus. 

t  The  word  inwMs  favours  this  oondusbn.  {  Cf  p.  17,  and  Hcb  .  vii.,  11 
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Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Clirist  quotedthe  Psalra  in  or- 
ier  to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
to  oppose,  not  tlie  idea  that  he  was  to  be  Son  of  Dayid,  but  a  one-sided 
adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Per- 
haps offence  had  been  'alien  at  the  higher  titles  whith  he  assumed  to 
himself;  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  ar- 
gument. As  he  had  before  used  Ps,  Ixxxii,,  6,*  to  convince  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the  title 
"  Son  of  God"  in  the  highest  sense  ;  so  now  he  used  Ps.  ex.  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  Mes- 
sianic idea.f  Still,  the  passage  may  only  have  preserved  to  us  the 
head  or  beginning  of  a  fuller  exposition. 

Even  thongh  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the"  author  of  the 
Psalm  quoted, -Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm  ;  the  idea  of  the  Theocratic 
King,  King  and  Priest  h  f       d  d  upon  the  other,  raised 

up  to  God,  and  looking        1       Im  for  the  end  of  the  con- 

flict with  his  foes,  and   h     n      ph  bl  hment  of  his  kingdorp. 

This  idea  could  never  bid  y  it  was  a  prophecy  of 

Christ,  and  in  Him  it  1  Ifill  d      Th      d      went  forth  necessarily 

from  therfpirit  of  the  OH  D   ].  If    m  the.  organic  connexion 

of  events  in  the  old  Theocracy ;  it  was  the  blossom  of  a  history  and  a 
religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence,  prophetical.  In  this  regard  it 
is  matter  of  no  moment  whether  David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not.  His- 
tory and  interpretation,  perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not.  But  whether 
it  was  a  conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural  blos- 
som and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape  and  form  in  such 
a  one — still  it  was  ike  idea  by  wjiich  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  inspired 
seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jescs. 
The  only  difference  is  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  proph- 
ecy. And  if  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  ofthe  Psalm,  wo 
are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  detracting  from  his  infallibility  and 
unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that  David  really  wrote 
it,  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  it 
was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling  to  enter  into  such  investigations;  his 

•  C£  p.  327. 

t  We  see  hera  a  mark  of  that  higher  uaity  in  wMeh  the  liaeamonla  of  Chrisf  s  piotarc 
B3  given. b;  the  first  three  Gospels,  harmanize  with  those  givea  by  John.  Although  at  a 
later  perioi  the  view  which  conceived  Christ,  ofi  to  his  calliDg,  person,  unA  anthority, 
wholly  or  mainly  as  "the  Son  of  David,"  was  opposed  liy  another  equally  one-sided  theory, 
whidi  recognized  him  only  as  "  Son  of  God,"  and  Ihmst  out  tlie  "  Sou  of  David"  entirely 
it  would  he  a  most  arhitrary  procednre,  indeed,  to  infer  [as  some  have  done]  tliat  tlie  prev 
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md  liis  revelation  lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Heie  [as 
often  elsewhere]  he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Psalm 
— the  one  to  which  hia  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place*  in  regard  to  the  place  assig^ned 
by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies  is  enough,  we 
think,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  not  fully  developed, 
but  veiled ;  not  brought  out  entirely  into  clear  consciouanesB,  but  con- 
taining also  a  circle  of  unconscious  prophecies.  Let  us  be  careful 
that  we  are  not  again  brought  into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of 
the  letter,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

§  252.  The  Widow's  Mite.  (Luke,  xxi.,  1-4  ;  Mark,  sii.,  41-44.) 
Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  mock-holiness  of  tLe 
PLarisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  all  her  wealth,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of  this  incident  to  impress 
them  again  with  tho  truth,  so  often  and  so  variously  illustrated  by  him, 
that  it  is  the  Jieart  which  fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions  ;  that  the 
greatest  gifts  are  valueless  without  pure  motives ;  the  smallest,  worthy, 
with  them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great 
and  small  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  in  Ms  nant^.i 

§  853.  Christ  prediots  the  Divine  Judgments  vjion,  Ja^sahm      {Matt , 

Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  d  uisef  full  of 
severity  against  the  heads  of  tho  hierarchy,  thioiigh  wh  i  destmction 
was  soon  to  he  brought  upon  the  nation.  He  then  anniunced  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  a  series  of  prophecies  that  nere  ^ltelMarl 
fulfilled  iu  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.'  Eegarding  himself  as  al 
ready  removed  from  the  earth,  he  says  nothmg  further  of  what 
was  to  befall  his  own  person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  b>  who  o 
labours  his  wijrk  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old;  and  that  the  Jews  thus  partaking  of 
the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathers,  would  fill  up  the  mej'^uie  of  their 
sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  which  the  accumulated  guilt 
of  ages  had  been  gathering.  Glancing  with  Divine  confidence  at  tbe 
developeinentof  his  work,  he  says:  ^'Behold.'  I  send  unto  you  piopJiets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;\  and  some  of  tkcm  ye  shall  scourge  in  your 

•  CI  p.  aoo. 


}  The  application  o[  tliess  Old  TestameDt  designatious  to  Christ's  oi^us  >s  not  str^i 
he  intended  by  it  on  analogy  to  the  Theocratic  developement.  There  were  propAets  iif  i 
early  Chrisdan  Chnrch  ;  and  the  term  "scriics"  is  applied,  in  Matt.,  xiii.,  53.  to  teach 
in  tho  "kingdom  of  heaven"  on  earth.    As  tliia  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  c 
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lynagngues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city ,  and  some  of  them  ye 
shall  hill  and  crucify."  He  concludes  with  a  mournful  allusion  to  tlie 
cataEtrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with  interest  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jerasalem,  and  to  his  second  advent  to 
judge  the  earth  and  complete  his  work.  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
ikou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee, 
how  oflen  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  ieotdd  not.*  Behold  ! 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ,-f  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  comefhin  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  He  obviously,  in  this  last  clause,  betokens  his 
second  and  triumphal  advent  as  Theocratic  King.  Other  persons, 
however,  are  implied  than  those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed  : 
they  were  least  likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words  . 
denote  a  willing,  not  a  forced  auhmission.  We  take  them  as  refening 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  general;  the  particular  generation  intended  being  left 
undefined. 

^  254.  Christ's  Prediction  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  Jiis  Second  Advent.  (Mark,  xiii. ;  Matt.,  xxiv.) 
Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were  admi- 
ring the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  still  full  of  prophecy, 
took  advantage  of  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  These  intimations  kindled 
an  anxious  curiosity  in  their  minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  with 
him,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the 
signs  by  which  the  approaching  catastrophe  could  be  known,  and  the 
time  when  it  should  take  place. 

wins  vatioos  passages  given  ty  Luke  in  tlio  taUe-conversa-tion  (cli.  si.),  ao  Luke  iusetts 
iiere  this  prophetic  nnnOBDcement,  whose  proper  position  is  found  ia  Matthew.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Schnctkenbarger  (Stud.  i.  Bvang.  Qebti.  Wilitemb,,  vi.,  1,  p.  35),  I  mnst 
think  thst  the  form  of  Christ's  words  siren  hy  Luke  ja  the  less  origmaL  It  shows  the 
traces  of  Christian  language.  In  Lnke,  St.,  iS,  this  prophecy  is  introdaced  as  oomingfrom 
"the  wisdom  of  Qod"  (cf.  Wiadomof  Sokmon,  sii.,  27).  The  origin  of  this  fonn  of  citation 
is  accoontod  for  sery  naturally  hy  my  dear  colleagoe  and  friend,  Dr.  Ticesten,  on  the  ground 
that  ao  notable  a  prediction  conld  readily  be  ttaosmilted  as  a  separate  one ;  that  it  was  lo 
transmitted  as  an  utterance  of  the  Divioe  wisdom  mnuifeEled  in  Christ ;  and  Ibat  Lulte, 
receiving  it  in  this  fbnn,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection.  . 

•  'We  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose  previous  Bud  re- 
peated labours  of  Christ  at  Jerasalem.     Cf  p.  157,  3S4,  nOfe. 

t  He  withdraws  from  them  bis  blesaiag,  saving  presence,  and  "  leaves"  them,  since  they 
aia  not  be  saved,  to  the  desolation  and  destruction  they  have  hroogbt  npon  themselves. 
By  the  word  "house"  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  "  temple"  (cf  De  Wetie,  in  loc.) ; 
but  it  ia  yet  a  qnostjon  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was  joat 
leaving.    If  so,  he  calls  it  "  their"  house,  not  the  bouse  of  God.  because  their  deprayity 
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It  was  fcvtaiijy  far  from  Christ's  intention  to  give  them  a  complete 
view  of  the  course  of  lievelopement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gor  'jp  to  its 
final  consummation.  He  imparted  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to 
guard  the  m  against  deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  con- 
firm their  confidence  that  the  end'  would  come  at  last.  Much,  indeed, 
was  at  that  time  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  progress 
of  events.  Indeed,  if  they  bad  fully  understood  the  intimations  he 
had  previously  given,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  many  ques- 
tions. It  was  always  Christ's  method  to  cast  into  their  minds  the  seeda 
of  truth,  that  were  only  to  spring  up  into  full  consciousness  at  a  later 
period.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  future 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  clear  and  con- 
nected knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachers  of 
his  Gospel.  Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  obscure  until 
tbe  time  of  their  fulfilment.  He  himself  says  (Matt.,  xxiv.,  36;  Mark, 
xiii.,  32)  that  the  day  and.  hour  of  the  final  decision  are  known  only  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Father;  and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to 
the  precise  "  day  and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could 
not  have  been  his  purpose  to  give-  definite  inlosmation  on  the  subject. 
To  know  the  time,  presupposed  a- knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  of  the  actions  anil  reactions  of  free  beings — a  prescience  whicb 
none  but  the  Father  could  have ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  ex- 
presaly  denies,  that  He  had  received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation. 
Not  that  he  could  err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  lim- 
its ;.  although  he  knew  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  thq  slow  course 
of  their  developement,*  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  great  import 
of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his  triumphant  self-mani- 
festation, and  of  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  be  betokens  thereby 
partly  his  triumph  in  tile  destruction  of  the  vfeible  Theocracy,  and  its 
results  in  the  freer  and  wider  diffusion  of  his  kingdom,  and  partly  his 
second  advent  for- its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  tile  degener- 
ate Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  ;  the  first  free  devel- 
opement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  and  glorious  consumma- 
tion, correspond  to  each  other:  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring 
the  latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history, 
in  which  God  reveals  himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  calling  a  new  one  into  being;  all  critical  and  cre- 
ative epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and  col- 
lectively prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  last  creation — the  con- 
Bummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

If  Christ  had  been  hut  a,propJiei,  we  might  indeed  suppose  that  tho 

*  Cf,  p  £0,  on  the  Finn  of  Jesus,  und  169.  aeq.,  on  the  Parahlea  ofths  Kiogdom  of  Ood. 
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;mage  of  tlie  glorious  future  which  unveiled  itself  Jo  his  seeing  glauco 
in  momenta  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily  blended  in  his  mind  with 
the  realities  of  the  present ;  and  that  events,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  presented  themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  conscious  trutb  and  the  defective 
forms  in  wbich  it  was  apprehended  ;  between  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from  the  narrowness 
of  human  apprebension,  and  tho  forms  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. In  Christ,  however,  we  can  recognize  no  blending-  of  truth 
with  error,  no  alloy  of  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.*  What 
we  have  already  said  ia  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist 
with  the  expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  He  kept  apart,  although  he 
presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other,  withotit  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  either,  were  blendtjd  together  in  the  apprehension 
•^f  his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetitions  of  his  languagc.f 

§  255.  Parable  of  the  Ma/riage  Feast  of  the  King's  Son.  (Matt.,  xxii., 
1-14.) 
Matthew  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  which  Christ 
illustrated  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  them  are  allied  to  those  mentioned  by  us  before  in  following  Luke's 
account.  But  their  affinity  does  not  justify  ua  in  concluding,  with  some 
modern  writers,  that  they  were  originally  ono  and  the  same,  and  that 
the  variations  in  their  form  are  due  to  their  more  or  less  faithful  trans- 
mission. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike  uttered  by 
Christ  himself. 

•  CI.  p.  80. 

t  It  was  pecnlicr  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  edilor  of  our  Greek  Mstihew  to  nrrar^c  to- 
gether congenial  sayings  of  Christ,  thongh  uttered  at  different  times  Rnd  in  dilTerent  rela- 
tions ;  aud  we  bave  remarked  &is  (p.  018,  note  t]  in  reference  to  the  discourse  in  Matt., 
ixiv-  Wo  need  not,  riierefbre,  wonder  if  we  find  it  impoasible  to  draw  tie  lines  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  disconrsB  with  entire  accuracy;  nor  need  ench  a  result  lead  na  to  forced  in 
terpretBtionSjinGODBiEtent  with  truth  and  with  the  love  of  tralh.  It  is  much  easier  to  tnako 
such  distinctions  in  Lake's  account  (eh,  sxi.],  tliough  even  thst  is  not  without  its  diRical 
ties.  In  comparing  Matthew  and  Luke  together,  howerer.we  can  trace  the  origin  of  mosl 
of  these  difficulties  to  the  blending  of  difffereat  portioijs  together,  when  the  discourses  of 
Christ  were  arranged  iu  collections.  It  is  true,  Slrnuss  aud  De  Welie  assert  that  the  form 
of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  much  more  original  tbaa  in  Luke ;  that  the  latter  hears 
marks  of  a  date  subseqnent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerosalemi  and,  therefore,  that  it  wna 
remodelled  after  the  event  had  given  its  light  to  the  prediction,  and  ehomn  the  falsity  of 
some  of  the  expectations  entertained  by  tho  disciples.  But  does  the  character  of  the  dis- 
eonrse  eonlirm  this  hypofliesis  1  Would  the  narrator,  in  such  a  case,  have  lell  snch  passages 
unaltered  as  xxi.,  10,  also  IB,  compared  with  16  and  as  ?  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  by. 
pofiiesia  through  consistently  with  itself;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  tlat  Luke  has.  a« 
Bflual,  given  us  Christ's  diacouraea  in  the  moat  faithful  and  original  way- 
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We  take  up  first  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King't  Son 
(Matt.,  xxii).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  King  (God)  to  his  Son  (Christ). 
The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of  the  old  Theocratic  nation. 
When  the  banquet  is  prepared  (i.  e.,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  established  upon  earth),  the  king  sends  hia  servants  out  at  different 
times  to  call  in  the  guests  that  were  before  bidden.  Some  follow  their 
business  without  the  least  regard  to  the  invitation ;  .corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  earthly  things,  and  indifferent  to 
the  Divine.  Otliers,  going  still  further,  seize,  abuse,  and  finally  kill  the 
servants ;  representing  men  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  per- 
secutors of  its  preachers.  It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  another  parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  out 
the  son  to  be  maltreated  also ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  plan 
ofthe  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast  vi'as  given, 
to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests.  Moreover,  the  para- 
ble refers  to  Christ's  agents,  not  to  himself;  as  he  speaks  of  a  time 
when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the  earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies,  seizes 
the  murderers,  and  burns  their  city ;  corresponding  to  the  prophecy  of 
ihe  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  the 
city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  be  invited  from  thence  ;  the  king 
sends  his  servants  out  into  the  highways,  frequented  by  many  travel- 
lers, with  orders  to  invite  every  body  to  the  wedding;  a  prophetic  in- 
timation, obviously,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
old  Theocratic  nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  to  come  in.  The  servants, 
io  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they  meet,  both  good 
and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appears :  the  sifiJng 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  the  invitation,  and  come  in  a  wedding- garment,  represent  such  as 
fit  themselves  for  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dis- 
positions of  heart ;  while  those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  in- 
vitation happens  to  find  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of 
the  Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  gives  promi. 
nence  to  this  feature  of  the  parable  in  the  words,  "Many  are,  called, 
hut  Jew  are  chosen;"  distinguishing  the  great  mass  of  outward  pro- 
fessors who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few  who  are  "  chosen," 
because  their  hearts  are  right.* 

*  Many  iuterpretcrs  thiiik  the  esse  ehoald  be  conceived  thna:  The  caftan,  or  wedding- 
drass,  waa  offered  to  the  guests,  according  M  Oriental  enatom,  by  the  king  hiniBelf,  and 
their  disrespect  waa  shown  in  refusing  to  accept  it  at  his  hands ;  thus  representing  jnstifi- 
ra«™  by&ith  aa  die  offered  giit  of  Divine  grace.  This  conceiition  would  help  03  to  en- 
plain  bowthe  fiaesta  taken  opon  the  road  might  hSTc  secured  the  wedding-gannrnt,  had 
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This  parable  is  certainly  similar  to  that  in  Luke,  xiv.,  16-21,  hefbre 
treated  of;*  but  the  new  and  different  features  which  it  presents  indi- 
cate that  it  was  uttered  at  a  different  period.  In  Luke's  parable  the 
hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so  decided;  they  offer  excuses  for 
not  coming.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  the 
poor  and  despised  Jewish  people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And 
as  no  general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  iiot  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen  only  by 

5  356.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Hitsbandman.  {Matt.,  xxi.,  33-44 ; 
Mark,  xii.,  1-12  ;  Luke,  xs.,  9-18.) 
The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Di- 
vine messengers,  and,  finaHy,  towards  the  Son  himself,  are  set  forth  more 
prominently  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  wicked  vine-dressen 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  33),  The  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point 
contemplated  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son;  the  la 
hour  done  for  it  is  that  of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  former  rep- 
resents the  kingdom  in  its  consummation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed; the  latter,  in  its  gradual  developement  on  earth,  demanding 
the  activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
done  every  thing  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  so  haS  God  ordained  all 
things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews ;  all 
that  was  wanting  was  that  they  should  rightly  use  the  means  instituted 
by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  ten- 
ants a  due  proportion  of  fruit  at  the  vintage  ;  so  God  required  of  the 
Jews  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  tho 
fruits  of  a  corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to 
call  them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he  sends 
his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  King  of  the  Theocracy. 
Gut  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and  kill  him  to  secure  them- 
selves entire  independence — to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy 
— his  judgments  break  forth  f  the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and 

they  diosen  todo  go;  nor  is  it  a.  safBcient  objection  to  it  W  say  that  anoh  a  osnge  cannot 

torn*  in  tho  East  is  eo  great,  that  wo  can  iofet  from  eucli  as  esist  now,  or  at  late  perioils, 
that  lilie  ones  prevailed  in  tlie  earliest  ages.  But  if  a  tbon^t  so  important  lo  the  whole 
parable  hud  been  intended,  Christ  would  not  hs.ve  failed  to  eipreas  it  definitely ;  he  would 
haTO  eipreasly  reprimanded  the  delinquent  goeats  with,  "  The  garment  was  offered  as  a  gift, 
and  ye  would  not  accept  it ;  so  much  the  greater  your  guilt."  In  short,  if  this  conccptiou 
be  the  right  one,  we  must  infer  either  that  the  parabie  has  cot  been  faithfully  trcnsraitled, 
or  that  tho  oaage  referred  to  was  so  general  io  the  East  that  no  particolac  reference  to  it 
was  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  mode  by  which  the  wedding-dress  could  be  obtained 
was  rnit  importsjit  to  Christ's  purpose  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  aUBfcn  to  it  does  not  jnstify 
Sinrou's  conclasion  that  there  is  a  foreign  trait  in  the  parable^Rhat  it  is  composed  of 
several  heleiogeoeoua  purts  If.  p.  264 
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the  kingdom  is  transferred  to  other  nations  that  shall  bring  forth  fiiiia 
corresponding  to  it.* 

§  257.  Parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt.,  xxv.,  14-30)  compared  wkJi  that 
of  ike  Pounds  {Luke,  xix.,  12). 

The  parable, of  the  talents  (Matt.,  xxv.)  is  evidently  allied  to  that  of 
the  pounds^  (Luke,  xix.,  IS) ;  but  there  are  points  of  difference  too 
striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  transmission.  In  the  latter, 
each  of  the  aervanta  receives  the  same  sura,  one  pound,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  assigned  according  to  their  gains.  In  the  for 
mer,  different  sums  are  intnjsteJ  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  and  those  who  bring  g^na  in  the  same  proportion  are  rewarded 
accordingly.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  represent 
different  degi'ees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
granted  to  all  alike ;  of  Matthew's,  to  show  that  one's  acceptance  does 
not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  but 
upon  faithfulness  of  heart,  which  is  independent  of  both.  If  the  dif- 
ferent number  of  talents  in  the  latter  parable  representa  different 
spheres  of  labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  pound  in  the  former  must  represent  the  one  com- 
mon endowment  of  Christians — the  one  Divine  life  or  the  one  Divine 
truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers — the  one  Divine  power,  prov- 
ing itself  by  its  fruits  in  all  who  partake  of  it — but  jet  admitting  of 
difTcrcnt  degrees  of  fruitfulness  according  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  willingly  received  and  appropriated.  The'se  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects 
That  of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  dependa  upon  the 
motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labours,  except  so  far  as  this 
might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the  disciples  themselves.  That 
of  \h&  pound,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  stimuiste  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage 
them  to  a  holy  emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  use  of  the  capital  in- 
trusted to  him  ia  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant  is  precisely 
the  one  to  whom  only  <me  talent  is  given ;  representing,  perhaps,  those 
who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insufficient  confidence,  and  make  the 
smallness  of  their  gifls  and  the  narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a 
plea  for  inactivity;  such  as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportu- 
nities with  those  of  others,  "  What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so 
"little  has  been  given ^"     Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 

'  It  U  Co  be  DbseH^kat  the  jnugment  of  tlic  Jewish  nation  ia  bcre  repreaented  as  n 
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e  of  gifts,  are  made  prominent.  In  tlieparableof  thepoiini^s,  the 
one  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  servant  and  given  to  him 
tbat  gained  most ;  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which 
the  negligent  one  never  truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  is 
transferred  to  him  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  gaining 
most.  It  is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  ;  here  equality  in  liio- 
tive  and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  quantitative  differen- 
ces disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  talents  gains  other  five  deserves 
no  pre-eminence  on  tbat  account.  The  feature,  therefore,  given  in  Matt. 
XXV.,  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his  parable  as  to  Luke's ;  at  all  events, 
it  belongs  only  to  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  prominent  feature. 

§  a5S.  PurahU  of  the  Wist  and  Foolish  Virgins.  (Matt.,  xxv.,  1-13.) 
The  parable  of  the  virgins  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before  tie  dis- 
ciples the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  uncertain  tkne  of 
Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  all  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  itself;  thus  harmooizing  exactly  with  all  his  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly,  also,  the  representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ) 
of  the  idea  of  Christian  virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence ;  and  illus- 
tiates  the  connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilant 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predominant  aim 
of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  parable  and  its  supplementary  features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these 
latter  is  the  fruitless  application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a 
supply  which  they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care 
and  forethought ;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious  services 
and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this  feature  of  the  para- 
ble, to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a  fatal  error. 

^  259.  Christ  teaches  that  Faith  nmst  prove  itself  hy  Worlis.  (Matt. 
XIV.,  31-46.) 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there  is  given  a 
representation  of  the  final  judgment.  There  has  been,  and  may  be, 
much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  representa- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  judgment  is 
alluded  to,  and  who  are  to  be  judged  V  One  reply  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelievers  alone  is  meant  ;*  because,  according  to  Christ's 
own  words  (John,  iii.,  18),  believers  are  freed  from  judgment;  and 
because  the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  iBvif, 
D'ii,  a  term  applied  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  doci 
not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  G-od. 

•  Advocated  pariU  olatly  by  Keil  |Oiiosoulnt  ami  OhkaHsen  (Commcntar.), 
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It  is  true,  llie  Scriptures  teach  (Rom.,  ii.,  12,  seq.)  that  e\  en  among 
these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character  which  will  certainlj 
he  recognized  by  the  just  judge  ;  but  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
judge  in  the  passage  before  us  arc  not  of  this  character.  Further,  the 
theory  alluded  to  will  not  explaiti  why  sympathy  and  assiatonce  ren- 
dered to  believers  are  made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  testa 
thrown  out.  All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  Other  of  the  following 
suppositions  :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  general  love  for  mankind, 
and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  merely  an  accidental 
feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  itself.  But  the  first  supposition  would  make  the  ascrip- 
tion of  special  value  to  these  acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  up 
hy  Christ  himself;  for  the  acts  are  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  out- 
ward and  accidental.  The  second  does,  indeed,  afford  a  ground  for 
preference  in  the  motive,  viz.,  love  of  Christ's  cause  ;  but,  then,  it  does 
away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  developement  of  such  a  sentiment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevitably  make  them  Christians. 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side.  It  is  further  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows  upon  those  to 
whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to 
believers  :  as  the  '^righteous ;"  the  "blessed  of  the  Father,  far  whom 
the  kingdom  was  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of 
professors  of  the  faitli  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  will  have  heen_  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all  na. 
tions  are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ;  but,  among  these,  genuine 
believers  will  be  separated  from  those  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have  already  treated  of  several 
parables  which  presuppose  such  a  final  sifting  of  believers ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they 
are  free  from  judgment  through  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

It  ia  every  where  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  ia  a  peculiar  fruit 
of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  The  pious  are 
represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love, 
founded  upon  love  to  Christ,  and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts 
to  their  brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit 
to  their  works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  himself.  Eot  those  whoso  faith  is  life- 
less and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  confessions  of  the 
Lord  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  their  re- 
jection. Never  conscious  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and 
love,  or  of  genuine  Christian  feelings  referring  every  thing  to  Chiist, 
and  seeing  him  in  all  things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interprets 
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their  lack  of  kve  for  the  bzethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself.  The 
mere  fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
judgment  does  not  aifect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  have 
already  professed  the  faith,  and  the  genuine  helievers  are  to  be  sepa- 
-ated  from  the  spurious. 

On  the  tth^le,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  representation  as  a 
VKtuii.  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth,  moat  vividly  and 
impressively  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no  faith  but  that 
which  proves  itself  by  works  can  secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hea\  en  We  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  "  throne,"  the  "  right  band,"  the 
'  left  hand,  &c.,  a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one 
fundamental  thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  "  King."  The  form  of  the  descrip- 
tion, then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical ;  and  its  character  in 
this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious  when  Christ  delivered  it. 

§  'S60.  The  Heathens  with  Christ.  {John,  xii..  20,  seq.) 
Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a  few  heathens 
who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and 
were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at  Jerusalem  ;  perhaps  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate.*  Christ's  triumphal  entryt  and  ministry  attracted 
their  attention)  and  all  that  they  heard  found  a  point  of  contact  in  their 
awakened  religious  longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him  person- 
ally, they  sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples.f  Seeing  in 
these  individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  morai 
regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  dfoSaiwivrcup  (v.  20). 

t  There  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  John  and  tbe  other  Evangelista,  if  the 
facts  related  by  him  in  lii.,  SO,  aeq.,  tooli  place  after  Christ's  entry,  on  ihe  same  day,  sad 
if  Christ  terired  from  the  pablic  immediately  atter  bia  last  warning  to  the  Jews.  On  this 
mpplHition  time  could  not  bave  been  afforded  for  the  trauEactiona'  wo  have  already  intro- 
daced  intbia  interval  Gvm  the  synoptical  Goapela,  But  it  is  evident  from  John's  own  nar- 
rative that  Christ  found  many  followers  just  after  his  entry,  and  that  this  lod  eveo  bis 
enemies  to  be  cautious.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  ase  of  the  great 
impreasion  produced  by  his  appearance,  and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  himself.  The 
chasm  in  John  ia  well  filled  by  the  other  Gospels,  and  with  matter  pceciaely  suited  to  the 
time.    Johu's  main  object  was  to  give  (aa  he  alone  conld)  the  last  disconraes  of  Jesus  with 

labours.  Two  bypotbesea  are  possible;  (1)  Christ's  eonversatioo  with  tbe  Qieeks  took 
place  Reneral  days  after  his  entry,  and  just  before  the  end  of  bis  public  labours ;  thereby 
leaving  ample  space  ibt  the  transactiona  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Goapela  ;  (2)  or  it  took 
place  on  the  ^y  of  his  entry,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  aeosatioaprodocedby  that  event  i 
leaving  a  few  days  before  bis  retirement,  in  which  interval  the  events  recorded  in  the 
jyuoptical  Gospels  occorred.  Theaa  John  did  not  mention ;  but,  after  gi^'ing  a  brief  anm- 
mary  of  Christ's  linal  warning  to  the  Jews,  hastened  on  to  his  last  discourses  with  the 
disctplea. 

t  Philip  does  not  take  at  once  the  bold  step  of  presenting  tbe  heathen  to  Christ :  he  tell* 
Andrew,  and  then  both  together  tfill  Jesus.    Tbns  naturally  does  John  relate  it. 
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weru  10  flow  from  his  own  sufferings,  he  said,  "  The  hour  is  come  t/ial 
the  Son  of  Man  should  he  gloried."  (The  man  Jesiis,  exalted  to 
e;lory  in  heaven  by  his  sufferings ;  the  glorified  one,  who  was  to  reveal 
himself  in  his  influences  upon  mankind ;  especially  in  the  invisible 
woikiiigs  of  his  Divine  power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.) 
Tho  necessity  of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed  corn  "  abicleth 
alone"  unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth;  hut  when  :t  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit ;  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon  earth 
in  personal  form,  was  confined  to  himself;  but  when  the  earthly  shell 
was  cast  off,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  life 
among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples  themisehes  weie  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  personal  appearance ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  that  He 
alone,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And 
as  He  was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be  secured  only 
by  self-denial.  "  He  ikat  loveth  his  life  (makes  the  earthly  life  his 
chief  good)  shall  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  but  he  Chat  hatelh  his  life  in  iMa 
world  (i.  £.,  deems  it  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom),  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal." 

§  261.  Christ's  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Submission  to  the  Divine  Will 
—The  J  oicejrom  Heaoen  (John  xii  97-39) 
At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creatun  to  proceed  frbm  his  suffer 
mgs  «as  expanding  belcre  his  t,jes  the  struggles  of  soul  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  were  renewed  within  him  The  hte  of  Gron  in 
him  did  not  ex;clude  the  upiising  of  human  feehngs  m  view  of  the 
sufferings  and  deith  that  lay  before  him  but  only  kept  them  in  their 
proper  limits  Not  by  nnhumamzing  himself  but  b\  subordinating 
the  human  to  the  DiMne  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human 
virtue  he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  foi  men  e*en  m  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness 

Now  IS  my  soul  troubled  '  But  sorely  as  the  terrors  of  his  d}  ing 
itrug^le  pressed  upon  inm,  they  could  not  shake  his  will,  stiong  in 
God,  or  disturb  the  steadfast  calmness  of  his  mind.  He  does  not,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray  to  be  exempted  from  the  dying 
hour  ;  "  I  cannot  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour ;  for  this  cause 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  bour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it."*  In 
s  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
o  the  fiiliilment  of  his  work.  Therefore  all  his  feelings  and 
vrishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim  of  his  whole  life, 
that  God  may  bo  glorified  in  mankind  by  his  sufferings;  "Father 
glorify  thy  name  r 

'  John,  sii.,  ar.     Cf,  Kling.  Stud,  a,  Kiit.,  1836,  iii.,  fflt. 
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Ab  he  uttered  this  fervent  prayer,  the  very  breathing  of  urioelfisi) 
holiness,  there  came  a  voice*  from  heaven,  heard  by  the  believing  aoula 
who  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  "  I  have  hotk  glorified  my  name  in 
thee,  and  will  contiime  to  glorify  it."  All  his  previous  life,  in  which 
human  nature  had  been  made  the  organ  of  the  peifect  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  glory  of  His  holy  law,  had  glorified  the  name  of  God  ; 
aud  now  his  sufferings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glo- 
rify that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurancet  that  his  prayer 
was  accepted:  "This  voice  came  not  because  ofme^  hut  for  your  salics" 

*  Some  iuterpret  this  accoanl  as  a  mythua,  founded  upou  Ihe  Jewish  idea  of  tbe  Bath- 
CoL  Bnt  the  difficulties  in  the  acconnt  are  not  of  a  nature  lo  jusUfy  this  view,  or  lo  im- 
peach the  rarncity  of  the  naiTBtor.    On  the  contrary,  the  very  point  on  which  the  mjthioill 

leligtoiia  conscionsness,  and  the  very  diiGcuity  itself  of  defining  ike  relation  between  the 
Buhjecti™  and  the  objective,  tend  to  confirm  the  narrative  ae  a  jWotement  of  fact.  W^oold 
the  writer  have  said  that  the  inultLtade  heard  only  the  thuiida;  and  not  the  words,  if  iiQ 
meant  to  describe  a  voice  soandmg  in  majesty  amid  llie  thonder,  or  a  voice  Bounding  with 
a  noise  like  thunder?  Certainly  he  would  have  represented  it  as  beard  by  alt,  and  ibns 
have  avoided  tbe  poaaible  interpretati™  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  merely  snbjecl- 
Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  naa  a  real  fact,  related  by  aa  eye-witness,  can  we 

^r  tbe  common  ijronnd  of 
these  diverse  experienocB. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Batk-Cal  was  notiiing-  else  bnt  a  anhjecdve  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Divine  voice  in  thunder,  considered  as  an  omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to 
prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  correct,  it  is  clear  Out  John  did  not  mean  to  record  such  on 
omen  and  interpretation;  Aereallyheard  the  words,  and  the  natural  phenomenon  mnBt  have 

The  matter  would  have  to  be  thus  conceived :  The  impression  made  npon  John  by  Christ's 
words,  and  the  natural  phenomena  that  attended  them,  t«DSpired  so  to  affect  the  suscept- 
iUa  by-standera,  that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  the  words  of  Christ.  They 
were  assnred  that  His  prayer  was  answered ;  receiving,  ia  fact,  the  same  impresflion  as 
thot  reported  in  the  narrative,  thonsh  in  a  different  form.  And,  as  the  natural  phenomenon 
coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit— a  word  from  the  Omnipresent 
God,  who  works  alike  in  nature  and  in  spu-it— so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the 
Father's,  aud  always  recognized  God's  omnipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in  tbe 
hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

But  the  conception  of  the  Batli-Col,  on  which  this  whole  mterpretalion  is  founded,  cannot 
be  sustained,  !n  the  Kabbinicul  passages  collected  by  JUcusciea  and  Vitringa  there  are 
DO  traces  of  it !  Uiey  interpret  tbe  Bath-Col  as  a  Teal  voice,  accompanied  by  thnndcr.  In 
tbe  Old  Testament,  thunder  often  appears  as  a  sign,  indeed,  bnt  aa  a  sign  of  God's  anger 
ormtjesty,  not  of  his  grace.  Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sopposing  that  in  tin 
case  before  us  this  voice  was  audible  simply  to  the  senses.  In  every  place  in  the  New 
Teitament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentioned,  it  can  be  traced  hack  to  an  inward  fact 
end,  m  tbe  case  in  question,  llie  voice  was  heard  only  by  a  part,  the  sasceptible  minds 
The  hearing,  then,  depended  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  clearly  obvious ;  (1)  there  was  thunder,  and  this  alone  was  heard  by  tbe 
unsusceptible  multitude ;  (2)  there  was  a  voice  from  God,  heard  by  (he  susceptible  ;  and 
these  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  sensible  impressions,  did  net  bear  the  thunder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event.  I  agree  for  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with  my  worthy  friend 
KlinR ;  and  I  agree  with  him,  also,  that  it  ia  belter  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  iues- 
plicablo  difficulties,  than  to  twist  the  teit  and  history,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  theurj 
which  may  suit  our  own  notions  [Stud.  u.  Krit.,  loc.  cit.,  ms,  an).  i  Cf  p.  313 
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He  interpreted  the  voice;  and  showed  them  iaui  God  was  to  be  gle 
nfied  in  him  :  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  he  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  His  sufferings  are  his  triumph.  He  finishes 
Ilia  worlc  in  them ;  and  they  form  tha  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the 
ungodly  world.  The  baselessness  of  Satan's  kingdom  is  laid  bare. 
The  Evil  One  is  cast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's 
triumph  will  still  go  forward;  the  power  of  evil  wiU  be  more  and  more 
diminished ;  and  the  Glorified  One  will  not  only  free  his  followers  from 
that  evil  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion  with  himself  in 
heaven. 

§  8113.  C'irist  closes  his  Puhlic  Ministry. —Final  Words  of  warning  to 
the  Multitude. 
The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  witb  these  warning  words 
addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Yet  a  little  wMle  is  the  light 
with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light  (receive  it  by  faith,  and  become, 
by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light),  lest  darkness  come  upon 
you  {lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten  headlong  to  your  own  destruc 
tion) ;  for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knowelh  not  whither  he  goeth." 

%  263.  Machinations  of  Christ's  Enemies. 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's  pubhc 
ministty  and  his  arrest  were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comforting  his 
disciples  in  view  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  the  severe  conflicts 
they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  conversations  he  displayed  all  his 
heavenly  love  and  calmness  of  soul ;  hia  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In 
order  that  our  contemplation  of  tliese  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, we  shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  the  machina- 
rious  of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and  his  death. 

Ah  n,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his  death ;  ail 

tha  n  d     a     o  decide  how  and  when  it  should  be  brought  about. 

Th  m  f  h  f  ast  itself  would  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  at- 
temp    •      m       be  made,  therefore,  either  before  or  after.     The  for- 

m  es  that  Jeans  waa  arrested  lefore  ths  commencement  of  the  Jew- 
ish Passorer.  I  do  not  see  the  juatico  of  Wdss^a  (i.,  444)  assertion,  that  this  view  of  ttie 
passage  is  opposed  to  its  natural  sense.  The  passage  certainly  inJpUea  (what  is  most  im- 
portant for  my  purpose)  that  he  was  noi  apprehended  on  the/eosidny ;  whether  b^oreot 
afier  is  left  undecided.  Bnt  this  information  is  not  sufficient  to  show  ao  inaccuracy  in  the 
chronologyoftho  first  three  Gospels.  Por  we  might  sappoae  that  ilie  Sanhedrim  were  lod, 
by  the  opportHnity  afibrded  by  the  treachery  of  Jodas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  night 
sbandonii^  their  original  design.  It  woald  therefore  follow,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
decided  to  effeot  their  purpose  iuring  the  feast ;  and  tliey  may  have  made  np  their  minds 
tu  wait  until  its  close,  when  the  nnespected  proposition  of  Judaa  led  them  to  attempt  it 
during  the 
ose  of  the  t 
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mer  was  the  safest,  and  therefore  the  favorite  plan.  An  unexpected 
and  most  favourable  opening  ijps  aiforded,  by  the  proposition  of  Juda* 
hcariot,  to  deliver  hitn  into  their  hands.* 

§  264.   The  Motives  of  Judas  in  betraying  Jesus. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas  to  tna 
outrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  could  one  that  had  daily  enjoyed 
the  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had  been  a  witness  of  his  mighty 
works,  and  received  so  many  proo6  of  his  love,  have  been  driven  to 
such  a  fatal  step  ^  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked.t 
that  he  originally  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him ;  it  rather  appears  tiiat  his  motives  were  at  first  aa  pure  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  seen  in  him  capa 
cities  which,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made  him  an  efficient 
Apostle,  he  would  not  have  received  him  into  his  narrower  circle  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  others,  and  sent  bim  out  along  with  them  on  the 
first  trial  mission.^  Nor  does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ 
which,  wheo  fully  developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his 
heart  at  the  lime  ;  or  that  Christ  saw  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.§ 
But  the  Saviour  may  have  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate  over 
".he  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  tlie  crime  of  Judas  are,  {1.)  His  al- 
leged avarice  ;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  on  his  part ; 
and,  (3.)  A  gradual  growth  of  hostile  feelings  in  his  heart.  These  we 
shall  now  examine  in  order. 


Iiereafter  that  there  are  Etrong  objeciions  to  Ihe  opiuion  thai  Christ  was  cmciSed  on  tho 
first  day  of  the  foasE;  and  these,  if  valid,  wiD  coDfirm  our  suppositioji  that  he  was  arrested 
an  the  day  hefpre  its  eommeaoement    Cf.  Gforer,  iii,  198. 

*  Matt.,  xivi,,  14-16  i  Mark,  siv.,  10,  11;  Lake,  ixii.,  3-6.  Theae  passages  agree  \a 
ihowing  that  Judas  made  his  bargain  with  the  SaDhedidiD  lef&rs  the  night  on  which  ha 
eonsnmniated  his  treachery.  It  might  be  inferred  fcuia  John,  xiii.,  ^6,  that  tie  only  imbibed 
ttie  Satanic  ihooghi  on  riling  from  the  East  Sapper ;  hut  hew  eoold  be  have  aegotiated 
with  the  Sanhedrim  se  late  in  the  night,  and  just  before  the  fatal  act )  John  himself  says 
(xiii.,  a)  that  the  devil  had  before  put  it  in  his  heart  to  do  it.  'We  eonclude,  therefore,  that 
V.  ae  refers  to  the  iasi  step— the  esecntion  of  his  evil  pnrpoBe ;  and  this  agrees  very  well 
with  the  suppositian  that  he  had  previously  arranged  all  the  preiiminaries.  A  favonrabla 
moment  only  was  wanting ;  and  this  he  foand  daring  that  last  interview  with  Jesns. 

f  Cf.  p.  118.  X  Cf.  p.  asi,  seq. 

$  John,  vi.,  64,  teaches  that  Jesna  knew  at  oaoe  the  motives  of  all  that  altadied  them- 
eelvea  to  him.  No  mock  faith,  founded  on  carnal  indioalions,  coald  deceive  him,  and  there- 
fore he  knew  at  onee  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one  that  should  betray  him.  The  pas- 
sage does  not  necessarily  imply  that  ha  marked  at  first  the  person  of  the  traitor  i  but  only 
that  he  noticed  in  Judas,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  disposition  of  heart  that  finally  led 
him  to  become  a  traitor.  Bnt  it  need  not  appear  strange  to  us  if  John,  after  so  many 
proofs  of  the  superhaman  prescience  of  Jesas,  attributed  (o  the  indefinite  intimations  of 
Cbrist,  given  by  him  to  Judas  in  order  to  make  him  kBi}iii  hiMselJ,  mote  than  was  really  es 
pressed  by  them  at  the  time. 
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(1.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  avarice  1 

Tbere  are  certain  intimations  in  the  Evangelists  that  appear  to  ta- 
vour  the  hypothesis  that  avarice  was  his  leading  motive.  In  John,  xii., 
6,  this  vice  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  charged  with  embezzling 
money  from  the  common  purse,  committed  to  his  charge  as  treasurer. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  he  bargained  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  It  might  be  in 
ferred,  therefore,  that  a  love  of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself 
by  any  means,  even  by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him 
to  such  an  extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  conimission  of  his  awful 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
If  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ, 
whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  tho  recesses  of  men's  hearts,  could 
have  received  him  into  the  number  of  the  disciples.  Could  He,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  his 
followers  to  their  individual  peculiarities,  have  allowed  precisely  this 
most  avaricious  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purso  1  And, 
bad  he  attributed  Judas's  reproof  of  Mary"  (John,  xii,,  5)  to  this  mo- 
tive, would  he  not  have  noiiced  it  in  his  reply  ?f  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, John's  explanation  (v,  6)  was  added  qfier  Judas  was  known  to 
bave  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for  money.  Had  euch  an  accusa- 
tion been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  ho  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  treasurership.  In  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indj. 
cation  that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against  this  sin. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's  memory  which  he 
believed  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  charge  ;J  and,  after  at- 
tributing the  treachery  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  to  avarice,  he 
might  have  been  led  to  look  for  traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous 
management  of  the  common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the  crime  was  cowimitted  for 
the  sake  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  shelie!s\  could 

'  Cf.  p.SM. 

t  Dr.  G.  SdioUmtyer.  a  young  but  pnimisirs  theologion,  remarks  tliia  in  his  "  Jeaas  and 
Jadas,"  Liiaebutg-,  1S36, 

X  Strauss  (iii.,  452,  3"  Aofl,)  thinka  this  ia  inconsiatent  with  my  fuDdamantnl  principle, 
since  I  iicknowledga  tha  Apesllt  John  ea  the  author  of  this  Gospel ;  jnst  as  if  I  accased 
the  Apoade  of  a  gronndiess  Blander.  The  blai;k  deed  of  Jadne  justified  John  in  ascribing 
this  vice  to  him,  as  many  of  his  recollectiona  seemed  to  indicate  it.  He  certainly  conld 
not  "be  espected  to  eserciBO  a  cool  impartiality  towards  t^  traitor.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
think  I  am  jnatlfied  in  saying  that  John's  allnsions  are  not  to  be  taken  unconditionally  as 
proof.  Bnt  the  single  trait  of  avarice  suits  well  the  general  character  of  Judas,  in  whom 
Earthly  aims  were  alLcontrolling. 

»t  Uiat  time  the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.,  kx.,  S)  ;  so  that  tiie  whole  sum 
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ha^e  satisfied  the  traitor*  Would  not  the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  the 
imporlaiice  of  getting  hold  of  Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began, 
freely  have  given  Judaa  more  if  he  had  asked  it^  True,  that  body 
may  have  relied  upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon 
the  impj^sion,  gathered  from  hia  character,  that  ho  would  cause  no 
rescue  Whe  attempted;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  ofer  is  con- 
cerned, thirty  pieces  is  likely  eiiougb. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  could  not  have  been  Judas'a  cMcf  motive.  And,  even  had  the 
sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impossible  to  conceive  thai 
avarice  alone  could  lead  him  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he 
really  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  Divinity  and  Mcssiahship. 
It  must  be  presupposed  that  he  bad  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ  different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when 
this  is  once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 

(2.) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship] 
Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  arrest  1  The  answer  to  this  question  will  obviously  go 
a  great  way  in(|^ing  our  opinion  of  his  character  and  motives.  It  la 
connected  ivith  another,  viz.,  in  what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die  J 
If,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  he  committed  suicide  immediately 
after  Christ's  condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  not  intend  this 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  some  to  the  opinion!  thai  Judas  expected 
Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  hia  cause  by  com- 

amonnted  to  atont  Ibnr  montii»'  wages  of  a  day-labonter.  (Cf.  Pauh)  oo  Matt,,  itsvi,,  18,1 
Thirty  shekels,  it  is  M  be  noticed,  wis  the  value  Bet  upon  a  single  slave,  accordiHg  to 
Exod,,  xxl.  3S, 

'  It  is  questioned,  with  some  plansibilitj,  by  Sranss  and  De  Wette,  whetiier  the  pre- 
cise sniii,  ihiriy  ihekdi,  is  correctly  given.  TUeir  argomcnts  are  that  Matthew  alone  iboq- 
tions  it  (xs»L,  35),  while  in  Mark  and  Luke  or.Iy  the  general  term  ipyipm  is  given  ;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  Matthew  to  liod  ^es  of  Christ's  hiatoiy  in  the  Old  Testament  in- 
dnced  hi"  M  Bs  this  preciss  sum,  in  view  of  Zech,,  si.,  IS  {cf.  Matt,,  xsvLL,  9).^ 

Witboat  making  any  positive  assertion,  wo  nnist  observe  on  this  (1]  that,  although  Mark 


id  Lnfce  do  not  exprcsi 


auUnothav 


had  been  known  to  be  laige ;  (9)  although  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  Matt.,  xxvu,,  7,  and  Acta,  i„  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  Eoema  to  presoppoae  thai 
the  "money  whs  jnst  snfficient  to  pnrchaso  a  field,  which  certainly  could  not  hftve  reqou-ed 
a  Icerge  aumi  (3)  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  aloae  wonld  not  have  beeii  enough  to 
induce  the  assignment  of  SQ  small  a  BOm,  in  the  face  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  side, 

Qothaveheeninvented  to  blacken  the  charaotcrofjodas  still  furflier:  his  deed  must  have 
been  black  enongh  at  any  price  ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improbabiUty  in  the  Sanhedrim's  of- 
fering so  small  a  reward :  people  of  this  stomp  wonld  give  Jadas  no  more  than  the  lowest 
poisiblo  price  for  which  he  would  do  tlie  deed ;  and  their  fanatical  haired  of  Chrlsl  may 
have  led  tliein  to  offer  essctlj  the  price  of  a  slave,  in  order  to  degrade  the  eharscter  of 
]csn«,  t  See,  eaper.ally,  SckoUmeijcr' s  Treatise,  above  cited. 
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pelltiig  him  to  establish  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  traitor  must  have  expected  either  (1)  that  the  enthuaiastio 
multitude  would  rescue  Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king;  or  (2) 
that  Christ  himself,  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would 
overthrow  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom.  But  the^rs^i  utterly 
untenable;  little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of  Christ's  spiri^he  mwst 
have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly  power  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes ;  nor  could  he  himself  have  supposed  such  power  to 
be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fully  stated  thus  :  Holding  the  same 
Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only  gave  way  more 
enti    ly  If  1   mp  Ch        d  1  y  d  too  long  for  him ;  he 

plan     d    1  has       h     d  ely  expecting  a  display 

jfh     m         1       p  w  d   h       t  bl   1  of  his  visible  kingdom. 

Terr  bl  h  wh       1  the  Saviour,  whom  he 

level  dmdtodh        N       h  that  his  act  ig  in  the 

aligl         dg        J       IJdl  fllf  Ineaa  to  seek  to  control 

the  actions  of  Him  whose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  Master,  he  ought 
to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other  consideration  a 
to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted  up^ffthat  vile  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  birth  to  the  most  destructive  deeds  recorded  in 
history — chat  tho  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  char- 
acter and  energy  of  will,  if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit, 
vould  1  a  e  made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel a  d  [  jve  that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving;  him  into  tha 
number  of  the  Apostles. 

Sucl  s  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such  prin- 
c  I  les  vould  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion,  and  allowed 
hmtoi  si  blindly  on  destruction?  The  authority  of  Christ  aaProph-it 
and  Me  ah  {and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him 
a  u  1 )  ould  easily  have  removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  tho 
delud  d  Apostle.  Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at 
he  Lall  Supper  (John,  xiii.,  97)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an  ap- 
p  o  al  of  h  s  undertaking  ? 

Tl  e  h  I  othesis,  then,  must  at  least  he  modified  into  the  view  thai 
Judas's  faith  wavered  because  Christ  was  making  no  preparations -for 
a  visible  kingdom ;  the  result  alone  could  solve  his  doubts ;  and  there 
fore  he  brought  about  the  arrest,  reasoning  on  this  wise ;  "  If  Jesus  is 
vcally  Messiah,  no  power  of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposi- 
tion will  only  serve  to  glorify  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs, 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him."  His  subsequent 
repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with  iiui  v'ew :  his  conclusions  a/ler  the 
result,  when,  perhaps,  the  full  power  of  Christ's  image  stood  before 
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aim,  may  have  been  very  different  from  what  he  bad  expecteX  As  a 
general  thing,  the  impressions  made  upon  a  man  by  the  resuhs  of  his 
actions  testify  but  little  as  to  the  character  of  his  rj 
tell  how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  a 
will  react  upon  the  conscience. 

(3.) 
"Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility  1 
The  mode  of  Judas'a  death,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  to 
pro\e  that  his  purpose  in  delivering  Chnst  to  the  Sanhcdiim  was  not  a 
decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus  The  fiist  feel- 
ings of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Chnst,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and  adrainistialne  talent, 
which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurei ,  and  which  may  haie  been 
usefully  employed  in  organizing  the  first  Christian  congregations  But 
the  element  of  carnal  selfishness,  although  it  affeded  the  other  Apostles 
more  or  less,  was  in  him  deeply  rooted  ,  the  Spin!  and  lo\e  of  Chnst 
could  not  gain  the  same  power  over  Lim  as  over  the  other  more  spirit- 
ually-minded disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his  expectations 
were  to  he  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned  more  and  more  into 
aversion.  When  the  manifestation  of  Christ  ceased  to  be  attractive,  it 
became  repulsive  ;  and  more  and  more  bo  every  day.  The  miracles 
alone  could  not  revive  his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to 
perceive  Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofe  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view  even  of  facts  depends 
upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  these  necessarily  give  their 
own  b«e  to  his  interpretations  even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.t     Nor  do 
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T(pa  la'iMV  rbv  rJirou  nafMtiy.  lip  ;ii)  nit  ^ivot  rott  xtpe!"  hii^pdls '  TooiujTt  iij  r!it  aafsts  aini 
tai  nri  t^t  tfl"!  txAffy"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  expressiona  in  Acts  coold  give  riaa 
to  this  extraTBgaiit  legend. 

t  The  following  profound  dHmght  of  Pascal,  abandantly  verified  in  history,  may  be  ap 
plied  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who  boast  a  coid  impai 
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we  know  how  fiir  the  crafty  Pharisees  understood  Judas  and  tampered 
with  him.  It  waa  just  at  the  time  of  the  sifting,  before  alluded  to," 
among  the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enmity 
seems  tohaie  germinated  in  tlieheait  of  Judas,  and  Christ  noticed  and 
intimated  it  (John,  vi.,  70) ;  although  it  could  not,  all  at  once,  have 
become  predominant  in  him  :  there  were,  doubtless,  inward  strugglea 
before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired  full  sway.f 

The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to  clear  up 
the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  good  which  be  receives  from  within  and  without,  but  rather 
gives  himself,  up  to  the  selfish  propensities  which  those  impulses  are 
meant  to  counteract,  becomes  finally  and  irrecoverably  enslaved  to 
them  ;  all  things  that  ought  to  work  together  for  liia  good  serve  for  his 
hai-ra ;  the  healing  balm  becomes  for  bim  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe 
judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned;  and  to  it  may 
we  apply  the  saying  of  O'lr  Lord  ;  "  From  him  that  hath  not,  shall  he 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath" 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LAST  SdPPER  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCH'LES. 

§  265.   Ohject  of  Christ  in  the  Last  Supper. 

JESUS  looked  forward  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to  the 
fate  that  awaited  him.  We  need  not  necessarily  presuppose  thai 
he  was  super  naturally  informed  of  it ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  his 
fiiends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  informed  him  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Judas.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  disci- 
ples before  the  proper  Passover,|  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar 

lialityia  regard  to  it!  "LavoloQt6  est  uq  des  principaax  otganesde  la  cr^aace,  noa  qu'elle 
forme  la  cr6ance,  mai"  ;-L-cs  qae  le*  choses  paraissent  vrayea  on  fauBsea,  selon  la  face,  pat 
au  on  les  regarde.  La  volont^,  qui  ae  plaist  k  I'uqo  plus  qu'a  I'antre,  d^lonnie  respril.  de 
considirer  iefl  qaalitfe  ie  celle,  qn'elle  n'airaB  pas,  et  alnai  I'eapcit  maichant  d'une  piece 
avec  la  vokratS,  s'atieste  i  regarder  la  face  qn'slle  aime,  et  en  jngeant  parce  qn'il  y  volt, 
il  riple  iasenfliblemeat  la  cr^aaoa  aaivant  I'mdiDBtion  lie  la  TolonlB."  •  P.  268,  369, 

t  We  do  not  wish  to  be  nnderslood  as  attelnpting  a  full  esplanatioD  of  the  conduct  of 
Jnda«,  BO  enigmatical  ia  itself,  and  bo  little  ciplaiued  by  the  acconnta  that  are  left  to  UB. 
We  have  only  Bonght  to  present  the  tbeory  whicb  seems  to  us  moat  probable  from  tte  data 

t  I  presoppose,  with  Idekr,  Mcie,  Bifffert,  De  Welte.  and  Bleek,  that  the  Last  Supper 
waa  beld,  not  on  tbe  Htb  Niaan,  tbe  holy  Pasaover  eve,  but  on  the  13th,  and  that  the  Pri- 
day  of  tts  passion  waa  that  holy  evening,     (a.)  A  candid  interpretation  of  John's  Gospel 

fipiiDis  to  imply  that  tbe  aopper  occarted  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  Bnt  xviii ,  e^. 
tellsuBlhat  thedeporiesotthefianhedrim  woold  not  enter  the  PriEtoiiQn!  for  fear  of  defile. 
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import  tc  his  last  raeal  witli  them,  to  place  it  in  a  pecu 
iho  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Christian,  covenant- meal  v 


ha  Bppliod,  according  to  prevailing  nsagc,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  lo  the  feast  of 
PasEOver.  It  is  objected  that  this  care  was  needless,  tis,  if  a  defilement  were  thas  incurred, 
it  would  not,  on  account  of  the  Di"  So^.lflst  until  the  evening,  l  e., -aati).  the  beginning 
of  the  IbUowins:  day;  but  this  ia  easily  answered  i  many  things  had  to  be  dona  as  prepara- 
tory Co  the  feast,  which  wonld  trench  npon  both  days.  lo  sis,,  31,  the  day  of  the  cruel- 
fiiion  is  treated  as  an  ordiuaiy  Friday.  No  soraples  were  entertained  abont  the  crociliK. 
ion  on  that  day,  bnt  only  about  leaving  the  bodies  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbaih,  which  waa 
B_ftM<i  feost-dfly.  But  how  could  the  Friday,  if  it  were  the  first  day  of  the  principal  feast, 
he  treated  as  an  ordinary  Friday?  All  difflcnlties  are  removed  by  supposing  that  it  wot 
only  a  common  Friday,  and  that  the  ne:!t  day  was  at  once  the  Sabbath  and  Che  first  day  of 
the  Passover  feast.  Even  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  compelled  Co  expedite  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  were  impelled,  in  their  fanatical  hatred,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  feast  by 
it,  yet  is  it  Ukely  that  they  would  have  waited  jast  to  the  holiest  feast-day  for  the  eraci- 
flrioo  of  Cbe  molefoclors,  or  thac  Che  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  che  Ro- 
mans in  hononr  of  tho  feast)  would  have  been  delayed  nntil  the  feast  liad  begun!  Bnt  the 
haste  and  the  pardon  would  harmonize  well  with  Che  view  that  die  crncifiiion  took  place 
ie/bre  the  feast,  on  Ibe  ISchNisan,  (b.)  Lsckebaa  called  atteaCion  to  two  passages  in  1  Cor- 
inthians, though  without  deeming  them  perfectly  conclusive  (Getting.  Anieig.) !  (1.)  The 
first  passage  is  1  Cor,,  v.,  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  seems  lo  contrast  the  Christian  with  Che  Jew 
ish  Passover  as  held  at  the  samo  time  (ChrlsC,  as  Che  BpiriCual  Passover,  as  sacrificed  simol- 
taneonsly  with  the  Jewish  Pasobal  lamb ;  (2.|  1  Cor,  xi.,  S3,  speaks  indefinitely  of  the  night 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  noC  of  bis  partaking  of  the  Passover,  (c.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
case  that  in  Matt.,  ixvi.,  18,  tho  writer  presupposed  that  Christ  really  partoolt  of  the  Pass 
over  with  his  disciples ;  hut  may  not  the  passage  mean,  "  My  time  for  leaving  the  world  is 
at  hand ;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Passover  to-day  with  my  disciples,  in  antlclpa 
tion  1"  (d.)  In  Luke,  Tiiii.,  54,  the  day  of  the  orucifision  is  mentioned  as  a  common  Tri 
day  (the  day  of  preparation),  a  day  on  which  there  cooJd  be  ao  scruples  about  any  hmd  o/ 
business  ;  but  would  it  have  been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  £r;t  day  of  Passover 
the  greatest  feast-day  in  all  the  year  7  (e.)  The  general  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  Christ 
held  a  pmper  Passover  with  his  disciples  may  be  eaplained  on  the  ground  that  Christ 
really  did  hold  his  last  supper  with  reference  and  allusion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  the 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ;  that  the  first  Christiana,  intent  npon  the  substance,  paid 
little  beed  to  chronological  niceties ;  that  the  Jewish-Christiaos  kept  up  the  Jewish  usage 
of  the  Passover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import  i  while  the  purely  Gentile  converts 
kept  no  snch  festal  seasons-  The  interchange  of  tkejirst  day  of  tinleavened  bread  (as  the 
day  of  Christ's  passion)  with  ehe^^rs*  day  of  the  Passover  feast  may  also  have  contributed 
to  it.  These  grounds  might  suffice  to  explain  the  admission  it^  the  synoptical  Gospels  of 
the  idea  that  the  Passion  occurred  on  thefirst  day  of  Che  Passoveri  bnC  are  uCCeriy  incon- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  (whether  it  be  admiCCed  as 
b'ennine  or  not)  conld  tmve  inserted  and  got  into  circulatioo  a  statement  invented  by  him- 
self and  conflicting  with  the  general  stream  of  tradition.  John's  chronology,  as  we  have 
said,  is  eonsisCent  througbont;  but  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  presents  discrepancies 
that  appear  irreconcilable. 

LiCCte  nsa  can  be  made  of  the  ancienc  disputes  about  tho  Passover;  from  such  mere 
fragments  wa  cannot  docido  how  far  tlie  EvangeUcal  accounts  were  appealed  to-  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  occidental  usage,  Apolliuaris  of  Hierapolis,  Clement  of  Aleiandria,  and 
Hippolylus,  appealed  Co  John's  Gospel  (if  the  ft^ments  in  Chroniaon  paichah  AUxandn- 
nuni,ed-Niebnhr,DindaTf,i-,  13,  aregeniime)  Co  prove  that  tho  Last  Bnpper  was  nof  aPass- 
over  proper-  Polyorates,  bishop  of  Bphesus  |S  as,,  Hist-  Eccl,,  v.,  54)  appealed  to  "  the  Gos- 
pel" in  behalf  of  the  opposite  usage ;  but  whether  he  appealed,  under  the  title  "  the  Gospel," 
to  one,  or  all  of  the  EvangeUsts,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  reconcile  Che  declara 
tions  in  Jobn  with  the  Passover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (cf  Dr.  Eetiberg's  AbhandL  iib.  d 
Pascbflstreit,  Hgen's  ZeitschrifC  fiir  BistJir.  Theol-,  ii.,  e,  lis).    What  is  the  meaning  of 
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place  of  that  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  Perhaps,  as  the  SaiiheiJrim  had 
determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  sgainat  him  before  the  feast,  ha 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  etnploy  these  last 
hours  with  the  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  rooming  he  sent  Peter 
and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy,  and  avoid  all  hazard  of  sur-- 
prise  by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  designated  the  house  at  which  the  supper 
was  to  be  held  by  a  sign  understood  by  its  owner,  without  specifyiog 
the  name  of  the  latter.* 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  maihed  this  last  meal  with  the  disci- 
ples, viz.,  the  washing  of  feet  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

5  266.  Christ  washes  the  Disciples'  Feet.  Conversalion  with  Peter  in 
regard  to  it.     (John,  xiii.,  2-.16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to  impress 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  raeans  of  a  specific  act, 
a  general  truth  ;  and  to  remove  those  carnal  expectations  of  a  secular 
kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  necessai-ily  connected  therewith,  which 
jvere  not  jet  wholly  banished  from  their  minds.f 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubtless  have 
surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He,  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for  them  so  lowly  a  service,  maj 
well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet 
that  same  reverence  prevented  them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  the 
iiery  and  impetuous  Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings :  "  Lord, 

the  words  of  Polycrates,  i/ar,  rpipctt  tJu  !,fifiu!  ?  Not,  certainly,  the  keeping  oPtiia  Pas- 
chal sapper;  nor  the  Jewish  Pnsiorer,  asaisted  at  by  Christiana ;  for  the  added  worda 
mjiTOTt  Tji  j^fat  S'i'Y'*  oi  nntvil!  pov.  Stay  rivt  'Isiilalmi  h  Xaii  Ijpvus  rjv  ^li^njt,  would  Ihcn  be 
sheer  taatolc^y.  He  ninst  havo  meant,  then,  "  the  day  for  commemoratinB;  flie  passion  of 
Christ,"  If,  then,  it  is  m  tAt'j  sense  that  Folycrates  says  of  "  all  the  bishops  of  Lesser  Asia 
■ince  the  time  of  8t.  John,"  that  Biey  hA'tk  Iripnuar  -riiv  iiiipmi  rUs  TamapcsimicKST^t  roa 
ircjiixa  «nra  j-i  liojTflmv,  he  obvioQsly  roeons  that  they  "  all  celebrated  the  14th  Niaan,"  on 
which  the  Jewish  Pasaoy^hegan,  in  commemoration  of  oar  Lord's  Passion ;  and  for  con- 
firmation of  tka  he  might  very  well  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

We  most  abo  allade  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  Hippolytqs  fin  his  first  book  upon  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  1  c.p,  13),  there  reported  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ;  tl'i'i  ifdya- 
iiat  t6  itaixi'  (surely  Lnke,  SKii.,  16,  Cflnnot  be  meant) ;  aa  if  Christ  had  predicted  that  he 
"wo«ld  no  more  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  hence  not  live  to  see  another  Feast  of  Pai» 

'  I  cannot  Eee  a  miracle  in  this  ;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Luke  [zxii.,  13)  means  to  nar 

orated  in  the  Chnrch  regularly  i  bnt  the  njashing  effret,  not  preserved  by  any  such  com- 
memoration, he  gives  io  detail,  as  an  especially  marked  incident 

J  Cf.  p,  352,  on  Luke,  xsii.,  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  Oforer,  that  this  passage  is 
unmeaning,  anle  as  interpreted  in  view  of  the  symbolic  act:  the  word  iiaKmtiv,  might  apply 
to  his  wkek  hfe,  as  devoted  to  Che  service  of  others  (cf.  Matt.,  :sx.,  38).  Bnt  the  form  of 
the  paaia^  in  tnke  certainly  appears  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the  symbolic  act  which  John 
rocorda.     The  thought  contained  in  it  is  the  same  aa  that  in  John,  xiii.,  13-16. 
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dost  thou  wash  my  feet  V  Even  when  Christ  to!d  him,  in  view  of  this 
reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act  thereafter,  he 
was  not  satisfied  ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  rebuked  his  self-wiil  with 
the  declaration,  "  Jf  I  wash  thee  not,  thou,  hast  no  part  in  me-"  And 
this  was  to  be  t^en  literally,  for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state, 
of  heart  essential  for  union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to- 
show  forth  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  sub- 
jection to  that  of  Jesus.  Biit  the  spiritaal  meaning  afterward  set  forth 
by  Christ,  viz.,  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his  cominunion 
unless  spiritually  p((rified  through  him,  was  probably  implied  also  in 
these  words.  Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out,  "Yea,  if  it  be  so.  Lord,  not 
my  feet  alone,  hut  also  my  hands  and  my  head."  To  this  Christ  re- 
plied ;  "  That  is  too  much  ;  he  that  is  washed  (bathed)  needeth  not  suve 
to  wash  his  feet,  hut  is  dean  every  whit."  {A  figure  taken  from  East- 
ern usage  :  he  that  is  already  bathed,  need  only,  on  coming  in  fi-om 
the  road,  wash  off  the  soil  tbat  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet.)  The 
spiritual  import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language 
■^pegaxd  to  it,  probably  is :  Whosoever,  through  faith  in  me,  has  re- 
ceived the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  upre  in  heart  and  mo- 
tives, needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  fi-om  sins  cleaving  to 
him  outwardly;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though  inspired  by  pure  love  to 
Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the  power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse 
and  purify  their  mode  of  thought. 

§  S67.  The  Words  of  Christ  with  and  concerning  his  Beti-aycr.  (John, 
xiii.,  11,  31,  seq.) 

To  ihe  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "Ye  are  clean;" 
but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added,  "yet  not  all." 
Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  partly, 
as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the  act  of  treachery, 
that  it  dight  not  take  them  unawares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  He, 
too,  had  been  deceived ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  pos- 
sible, the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  bis  foresight  of  the  awful 
deed — that  one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  dis- 
arm him  and  become  a  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  ho  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour,  moved 
him  most  deeply;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly,  "Verily  I  say  unt" 
you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me'' 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon  each 
other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to  know  whom  he 
alluded  to ;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  expression  to  the  wish. 
Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud,  but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  Saviour's  breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  tabic,  that 
he  should  put  the  question.     In  answer  lo  Jnhn.  Christ  snid,  iu  r  )')w 
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lone,  that  it  was  he  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  Co  receive  froin  liif. 
hands  the  morsel  of  the  larab  dipped  in  the.  sauce.  And  iLis  was 
Judas* 

This  occurrence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumbering  coti 
science  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  such  a  fellowship 
and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  "When  he  arose,  Christ  said  to 
him,  '  Tliat  thou  docst  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do  quickly.^'  Not  imply- 
ing a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but  rather  calculated  to  move  his 
conscience,  had  it  been  still  susceptible  of  impression.  But  ho  had 
decided  upon  the  act ;  bo  far  as  his  intenlions  coul8  go,  it  was  as  good 
as  done ,  and  therefore  Christ  asked  him  to  hasten  the  crisis.f 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  they  might 
moat  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death ;  and,  in  view 
of  it,  he  said,  "  AW  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  (in  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of  holiness  is  realized  in 
Him  under  the  last  struggles,  because  human  nature  attains  therein  iu 
highest  moral  perfection),  and  God  is  glorified  in  him  (as  the  molB 
glorifying  of  human  n*ure  is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  God  in  it ;  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God  in  his  holiness  and  love).  If  God  ie  glo- 
rified in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself  %  (shall  raise  him  tc 
Himself,  and  glorify  him),  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him."% 

§  268.   The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.     (Luke,  xxii.,  17-20.)|( 

The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by  Luke, 

harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  seq.),  seems  to  afford 

*  Acom-dmgtoMatthew,Judasal!OHsked,"Iait  I!"  and  Jeans  anawered  in  tho  affiiia- 

alarmed  coMitenancGa  of  the  disciples,  seeing  Peter  whisper  lo  John,  John  to  Jesus,  and 
JeBOS  reply,  felt  that  he  was  diaeoveted,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  qoeslion  directly.  This 
maet  certainly  havo  been  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Jadas  could  have  had  a  position  near 
cnongh. 

t  An  allusion  lo  the  severer  atrnggles  that  yet  awaited  Chriat :  not  expressly  mentioned 
by  John,  hut  related  by  the  other  Erangeliats. 

t  The  expressions  ir  nitffl  and  <V  t«W  (John,  liii.,  32]  obvioualy  correspond  to  each 
other.  AsthefirathetokenslheglorifyingofOodin  Jesus,  astheSonofMsn,  so  the  sec- 
ond denotes  the  glori^ing  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  God,  by  his  being  raiaed  up  unto  God  in 

j  We  presuppose  that  Jesus  wbhed  Judas  to  depart  before  he  shonld  inatitvte  the 
lord's  Supper.  As  the  words  in  rorsoa  31,  32  were  direclly  connected  with  tlie  departore 
of  the  betrayer,  they  too  mast  havo  been  uttered  before  the  institHtion. 

li  Aa  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  some  diffi- 
tnlty  in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  hta  narrative  (cb.  xiii.)  it  should  be  inserted. 
It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  that  v,  31,  33  were  connected  directly  -with  the  departure  of 
Judas,  and  it  seems  to  as  that  the  proper  point  of  junctare  lor  the  acconnt  in  question  is 
between  v.  32  and  33.  The  words  incXS  mini,  commencing  v,  34,  connect  very  well,  it  is 
tnie,  with  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  but  still,  if  v.  33  was  altered  before  the  institutioa. 
it  seems  atranse  that  Peter's  qoesHon  (t.  36),  obviously  referring  to  v.  33,  should  have  beer. 
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aa  the  moat  dear  and  natural  view  of  the  transaction.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  stating  definitely  that 
the  giving  of  the  bread  was  separated  hy  a  certain  interval  from  that 
of  the  wine ;  the  former  occurring  during  tbe  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  "  /  hant  heanihj 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  he  fulfilled  in  the  hingd^T^  of 
God"  {i.  e,,  until,  in  t!ie  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  cele- 
brate with  them  the  higher  and  tzue  Passover  Supper}.  After  these 
words  of  farewell,  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it 
round,  and  reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in  the 
kingdom  of  G-od,  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them  with  his  de 
parture,  and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of  a  rite  in  its  com 
memoration,  he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and  divides  it  among  them, 
showing  them  that  the  broken  bread  was  to  represent  his  body,  given 
up  for  them ;  and  this  they  were  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  liim. 
Then,  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  meal,  ho  sends  round  the  cun  again, 
and  tells  them  that  the  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 
for  them.     Each  of  these  acts,  therefore — the  giving  of  the'breaU  and 

pnt  after  the  intervention  of  that  solemn  Hct,  which  must  have  drawn  tha  attention  ot  the 
disciples  so  strongly,  Wb  consider,  then,  that  v.  33  was  spoken  after  tha  inatilnlion. 
Strauss  (3"-  Anfl.,  p-  449)  objects  to  this  colioeallon,  as  arbitrarily  severing  the  words 
riiflSl  Joy™  ainfi  (V,  3B)  from  in  y.tciHv  yeO'  ipSii,  ^„i  {y.  33).  I  cannot  see  the  forco  of  the 
objection.  The  pause  after  v.aa  is  natural;  and  then  follows  the  soleron  symbolical  act,  in 
which  Christ  sets  before  the  disciples  his  departure  from  the  oarth,  and  gives  them  a 
pledge  of  communion  with  hun— a  com  mtimon  to  endure  afWrhla  ascension  to  his  glory. 
Then  v.  33  opens  a  new  begiomng  precisely  adapted  to  ihe  import  of  the  symholieal  act. 

The  aptness  with  whirh  the  account  of  the  institution  can  be  here  fitted  to  John's  narra- 
tive, and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  iliBcoarses  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  him, 
shows  that  was  one  of  the  links,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last 
acta.  Ofrorer  seeks  to  prove,  however,  from  John's  omission  to  mention  the  institution, 
that  althou^  Christ  may  have  spoken  at  tha  last  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  they 
were  words  spokan  by  t!ie  way,  and  not  intended  to  establiab  snob  a  commemorative  rite 
SB  that  which  waf  afterward  founded  upon  them ;  just  as  a  deeper  signification  was  foand 
in  other  eipressions  of  Christ  after  his  departure  than  was  manifest  bofora;  and  that, 
theretbre,  John  omitted  tbem,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  eomparatively  unimportanc. 
This  hypothesis  coutradicta  itself.  Even  Gfrorer  must  presuppose  that  John  peraonally 
knew  and  partook  of  tha  EncharisE  before  writing  his  Gospel;  and  itmnst  be  presupposed 
jnst  as  oortainly,  tiiat  it  was  at  that  time  connected  with  these  words  of  Christ;  and  that 
John,  who  certainly  was  not  inclined  to  altribate  a  teas  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's 
sayings  at  the  Last  Snpper.  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  bo  so  connected.  On 
purely  psychological  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  bn  axplUned  in  this  way. 
In  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  of  Christ,  and  conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind 
at  that  Last  Sapper,  can  believe  that  he  ottered  those  solemn  words  without  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  meaning.  As  for  the  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  inflnence  exerted  by 
Esseaism  upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  (cE  p.  37, 
saq.) ;  tha  derivation  of  tbe  Agapie  from  the  common  repasts  of  the  Essenea  is  wholly  an 
invention  of  fancy.  It  is  altogether  unhislorioal  to  seek  an  aBifrnn;  origin  for  a  usage  thai 
nan  be  naturally  expluned  from  internal  grounds,  as  th)  origin  of  the  celebration  of  tha 
Eucharist  from  an  hnitation  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  liis  disciples. 
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Ae  gWing  of  the  wine — denotes  tlie  same  tiling,  viz.,  tlie  remembrance 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Eacb  had  its  signification  separately;  but  the 
repetition,  during  the  raeal  and  after  it,  served  to  impress  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  giving  of  tJianka  before  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine 
corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
Jewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fathers  out  of  Egypt  and 
the  founding  of  the  old  covenant;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material  things 
for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in  nature) ;  partly, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  ileath,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  establish  the  new  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.* 

As  to  the  words  uied  in  the  distiibuiioii,  "  This  is  my  body;"  and, 
"  Thi?  '=  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  recipients  at  that 
time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literally  meant ;  as  he  was  then 
before  tbem  in  his  corporeal  presence.  Had  he  intended  to  present  so 
now  and  extraordinary  a  sense  to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have 
stated  it  more  definitely;  and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  difii- 
colty  would  assuredly  have  led  them  to  question  him  further.  But  as 
the  whole  transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  sup- 
per, of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  after  his  departure — 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these  words 
also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  literally,  and  not  sym- 
bolically. "  This  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood ;  i.  e.,  represents  to 
you  my  body  and  blood."  The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  natural 
symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine 
(the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring 
out  of  his  blood.  "  I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption  ;  and  when, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  then  bo  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am  with  you, 
visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.  The  bread  and  wine, 
which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body  and  blood,  vrill 
then  stand  in  stead  of  my  corporeal  presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  disciples :  it  had  been  used  substanlially,  in  the  conversation  before 
leferred  to  (p.  267,  seq.)  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  ihe  syna- 

*  The  sifts  of  natore  and  of  redemption  are  inseparable ;  redemption  slone  has  re 
Batablished  the  crigiDol  relation  between  man  and  natnre.  Only  when  ninn  is  restored  to 
fsimmanlon  with  God  is  he  assnred  that  all  aatore  esista  for  his  good,  to  he  used  hy  hi™ 
tbctliCtjloryofGod. 
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gogue  at  Cupemaum.  To  "  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood''  was  an 
understood  sign  of  tbe  closest  spiritual  comnmnion  with  his  Divine- 
human  nature.  And  therefore  h«  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  This  is 
my  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  coveaant,  which  u  given  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins"* 


CHAPTER  III. 
CHRIST'S  LAST  DISCOURSES  WITH  HI3  DISCIPLES. 
5  S69.  The  New  Commandmenl.     (John,  xiii.,  33-35.) 

AFTER  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,  he  said  to  them,  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family,  "  Little  children,  yet  a  Utile 
while  I  am  with  you,  and,  as  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  '  whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come,'  so  now  I  say  uato  yaw  f  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ,  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  Know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  one  another."  T^e  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a 
new  one,  because  it  was  the  chaiactenstic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which  he 
was  then  about  to  seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the  all-compre- 
bending  commandment,  to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  one's  neighbour 
as  one's  sftf,"  was  conJained  in  the  old  covenant ;  but  it  became  a  new 
one,  by  its  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed  its  es- 
sence :  it  demanded  a  love,  willing,  after  His  example,  to  sacrifice 
every  thingffor  the  brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was 
to  bo  the  soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding,  of  itself, 
from  communion  with  him  and 'intuition  of  his  image.     It  was  new. 


•  It  ban  been  disputed  whsthcr  tiie  words  "for. 
by  Christ.     But  the  import  of  the  words  of  conse 

The  fbnndins  of  the  new  covenant  {which  none  will  deny  to  have  Been  emMacea  in  tne 
words  of  consecration  i  Paol  gives  it  so,  as  well  89  Loke,  and  thoy  moEl  have  received 
them  fmni  ear-witnesses)  covers  the  whole  groand.  The  "new  coycnaiit,"  founded  upon 
the  self-offering  of  Christ,  could  only  refer  W  the  new  relation  hetween  man  and  God,  se- 
cored  by  that  self-sacrifice;  via.,  the  pardon  of  sin  throngh  his  sufterings,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  conununion  with  God,  which  the  old  covenant  cOTjd  not  restore.  The  whole  import 
of  Christionity,  in  relation  lo  the  old  covenant,  is  dearly  Bet  forth  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  given  by  Christ  himself. 

t  In  a  different  seme,  however,  from  that  in  which  it  was  said  to  the  Jews :  the  latter 
were  to  remain  separated  from"  him  in  spuit  and  disposition,  faut  to  the  disciples  he  had 
given  a  pledge  of  continued  commouiott— the  Sopper  of  the  now  covenant.  He  then  pro- 
seeds  lo  give  tliem  the  ammandmenl  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love,  embracing  all 
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also,  with  respect  to  tlie  earlier  stages  of  tlie  discipl"a'  associatidn  with 
him :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand  that  he  could  set  it  vividly 
before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270.  The  Request  of  Peter. — Christ  predicts  Peter's  Denial  of  Hun, 
(John,  xiii.,  36-38.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas  and 
expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them  realize  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed  at  his  words,  inquired, 
"  hard,  whither  goe&t  thou  V  Jesus,  iii  reply,  explained  the  sense  of 
his  words,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Peter  should  he  able,  at  a 
later  period,  though  he  then  was  not,  to  follow  the  Master  through  suf- 
fering; :  "  Whither  I  go  tkou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt  fol- 
low me  afterward."  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  was  not  sat- 
isfied to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  then  able,  he  asked, 
"  Lord,  why  can  I  not  follow  thee  now  ?  I  teill  lay  dovm  my  life  for 
thy  sahc." 

Christ  then  predicted  his  three-fold  denial — the  punishment  of  his 
froward  self-confidence  :  "  Wilt  tJwu  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake  ? 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  tJiou  hast  denied  me  thrice."* 

§  271.  Christ  predicts  the  Danger  of  the  Disciples  in  iheirnete  Relations 
to  the  People.     (Luke,  xxii.,  35-38.)t 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  not  given  by  John,  whose  object  was 
to  record  those  profound  and  connected  discourses  which  so  strikingly 
exhibited  the  lofl:ineBs  of  his  Divinity,  his  hpavenly  calmness  and 
serenity  of  soul.  Among  these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in 
a  vanety  of  forms,  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at 
hand.  Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  brealiftiway  their 
Btuhbom  prejudices. 

Rerainding  them  of  the  first  trial  mission^  on  which  he  had  sent  them, 
with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their  journey,  lie  asked 
wliether  they  had  then  lacked  any  thing ;  and  they  said,  Noiliing.     In 

■  The  asreement  of  three  independent  accounts— Matlliew.  luTie,  and  John— in  staCiag 
this  remarkabJe  incident,  coufirma  its  ctedibility.  In  John's  Qnspel,  it  is  presented  in  aa 
obvions  cnniiexion ;  in  the  other  two,  as  an  isolated  fact. 

i  GfrSrer  asserts  (HeiJig.  Sage,  i..  336)  that  this  passage  was  of  later  ori^jin,  and  sup- 
ports his  aaaertion  on  the  ground  that  the  connesion  of  tlionght  between  verses  36  and  31 
U  lalse.  Not  so:  verse  37  contains  the  ground  of  the  chango  in  the  disciples'  condition, 
recited  in  verse  36 ;  the  eieculioQ  of  Christ  os  a  transgressor,  making  him  an  object  of 
aversion  and  disgust,  nas  to  react  npon  the  condition  of  his  followers.  It  is  said,  farther, 
that  the  passage  was  inserted  here  hecanse  men  stumbled  at  Peter's  conduct,  as'recited 
Id  verse  50.  But  it  would  he  a  strange  way  to  get  rid  of  this  dilHcolty,  to  introdaee  a 
greater  one,  viz.,  an  adiice  on  the  part  of  Josns  himself  to  his  disciples,  to  provide  awords 
■hove  all  thint^a.  I  Cf-  p.  S57,  seq. 
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that  mission,  they  fnund  the  people  of  CJalilee  favourably  disposed ;  no 
open  tostility  had  heen  excited  against  Jesus  ;  on  iho  conti'avy,  mo 
fame  of  his  actions  inclined  tte  people  to  acknowledge  him,  at  least, 
as  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  But  now  his  own  fate,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  popular  feeling,  was  about  to  react  upon  the 
disciples  Accordingly  he  t^ave  them — not  rules  for  a  new  mode  of 
life  and        d        b    —  k    g   11      ra  fi  ,  not 

only  ofh  fr<"l        fhd^        1  S.  h        from 

the  sudd  fl        fhpplflgTlfig  h  vera 

directl)  1  1  h  mpl  y   d  h     f    m  "If 

I  form     ly  h  il     y  lip  np  h         (       bout 

provia         f       1     j  y        y  w     Id  all  b        ppl    d) ;  so 

now,  ol  jllly       ly       hllhdmdfT         ly  dis- 

posed     wdy  Hlllp  Ih  k  A  lilce- 

-viaehissciip  (all  the  iiei,essane>  of  tiavel),  and  he  that  hath  no  purse* 
(money),  let  him  Hell  Hs  garment  iiid  buy  a  sword  '  (oi  kmfe)  As  if 
he  had  said,  "  You  will  hereafter  need  to  caio  more  tot  the  safety  of 
your  liTBB  than  of  youv  garmenta  jou  will  need  more  than  all  thingB 
else,  means  to  cairy  you  safely  tlnough  the  difficulties  that  will  sur 
round  you." 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  woids  tdUght  the  disciples  that  they 
were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  a?  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  geneial 
thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gathered  from  Chiist'o  evample, 
from  the  spbit  of  his  whole  life,  and  fiom  his  teaching,  m  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  (if  they  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hear- 
ers), that  ho  could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  furnish  themselyes  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his  disciples 
Christ  natui'ally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to  cause  that  rhsnge 
itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  to  be  reckoned  among  tranagrea- 
sors"  as  an  object  of  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the 
disciples,  "  Behold,  Lord !  two  of  us  are  already  provided  wiih 
swords."t  Language  implying  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he 
iiad  said;  a  misunderstanding  hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  Eut,  perhaps,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were  uttered 
in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  declarations  occasioned. 
Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  headlong  of  the  Apostles,  who  car- 
ried a  sword,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misun- 
derstanding was  expressed,  to  be  checked  and  done  away.  "  It  is 
enough,"  said  Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 

'  The  ontitbesis  is  between  i  hu-"  PaUrrwi'  and  f  iih  Ixi't. 
lera  in  tboae  I'esions  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
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tention  to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  aa  two  sworils  amoii^ 
them  would  have  been  nothing  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  phrase  might  bo  laore  correctly  rendered,  "  enough  of  it  ;"J.  e.,  a 
sign  to  drop  the  subject;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  language,  rather  than  to  its  apicii 

I  272.  CkriH  cmsoles  the  Disciples  with  tJte  Promise  of  lits  Return. 
(John,  xiv.) 
The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length  in  John'a 
Gospel.*  In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of  thought  from 
that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  disci- 
ples for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In  view  of  their  evident  dis- 
tress, while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said,  "  Let  uot  your  hearts  be 
troubled;  trust  in  God,  and  confide  in  Me."  Even  when  his  visible 
presence  should  be  removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator 
of  their  communion  with  God;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
•hat  he  had  left  them  alone  in  the  world.     There  would  be 


"  It  is  ebai^edby  Bomo  that  John  conld  not  posribly  have  remembered  these  discourses 
thus  amid  the  thousand  painful  and  tnmqltuoua  emotions  that  mnat  have  immediately  fol- 
bwed.  Littla  do  such  objectora  conceive  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  iba 
might  of  deep  impressions  upon  it.  Such  impreasionB  theso  discourses  roost  have  made 
npon  a  mind  and  heart  like  John'a,  and  what  was  once  received  tlius  into  the  depths  of  the 
soul  no  concussions  could  cast  oat.  Moreover,  these  emotions,  how  powerful  soever  they 
may  have  been,  lasted  but  for  a.  few  days,  and  wore  followed  by  a  reunion  with  Christ,  ly 
a  w  p  cb  of  the  interior  life  of  the  disciploB  which  developed  itself  more  and  more 
gl  n  ly  How,  in  these  few  days,  could  John  have  forgotten  dlseonrses  so  weighty  in 
tl  m  1  and  affecting  bis  own  soul  bo  powerfully  J  And,  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
d  pi  unken  for  a  moment,  emerged  again  after  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  bow 
I  ilh  ly  roust  the  imago  of  these  last  discourses  have  shone  forth  from  the  deptts  of  their 
m  m  n  and  their  hearts !  How  precious  mast  each  word  have  been  to  them!  With 
what  t  se  interest  must  they  have  turned  them  over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import:! 
A  d  1  w  lear,  iu  the  light  of  their  eiperienee  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  must 
many  things  have  appeared  that  were  before  obscure ! 

Equally  fatile  ia  tho  objection  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
some  things  must  hava  escaped  his  memory,  and  others  become  blended  with  hia  own 
thoughts.  He  must  have  repeated  these  diacoorses,  times  without  number,  to  others  i  how, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  conld  not  commit  them  faithfully  to  writingi  (we  do  not  mean 
to  Btijverbatiiaet  literatim.  ct'iaAax,  sab  voc.  Joftn).  The  remark  of  Iron  ^ua  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  beard  in  his  yoofli  from  the  hps  of  Polycarp  will  apply  with  vastly  greater 
force  to  Join  and  Christ:  "HSi^avrdp  -li  rirs  liaiiiniianititt  rUr  hnYX'l  ywiiitui',  ol  yif  ir 
ruiStiv  /.aS'im!  lumSEoijoai  rB  i^x5,  ivoivroi  airj."  (Comp.  the  entire  passage.  Evseb..  y. 
20  ;  it  bears  remarkably  against  human  efforts  to  convert  a  historical  period  into  a  mythi- 

John  coold  not  have  been  John  had  it  been  possible  for  hun  to  forget  such  discourses  ol 
Christ. 

A  further  proof  of  the  originality  of  these  discourses,  as  recorded  by  John,  ia  the  aptness 
with  which  many  passages  arc  joined  into  them  whidi,  in  the  other  Gospels,  are  presented 
in  isoiated  forms,  or  in  inapt  connexions  ;  e.  g.,  Luke,  lii.,  11,  12;  Matt.,  s.,  17-20;  Mark, 
liii.,  11.    The  passage  in  John,  xvi.,  33,  is  connected  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  31,  Mark,  xiv^  97 
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foi-  all,  lie  told  tlieiu,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was  going  before  (il 
was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufferings  and  of  his  ascension  to  heav- 
en), to  prepare  a  place  for  them  ;  just  as  a  friend  goes  before  bis  fi'iend 
10  make  his  dwelling  ready.  And  then  he  promises  them,  "  If  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  yon  unto  my- 
ielf;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  he  also." 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  adTeut,  were  it  not  that 
he  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  his  Resurrection, 
because  his  "  going  to  the  Father"  was  to  Jollow  the  resurrection,  and 
this,  again,  to  he  followed  hy  a  separation.*  The  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  bia  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself 
again  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one,  in  the  communion  of  the  Divine 
life.  Not  only  were  they  to  follow  Him  to  ihe  heavenly  "  mansions, "■( 
where  he  was  to  "provide  a  place  for  them,"  but  he  himself  waa 
"  again  to  come  to  them,"  that  where  He  was,  there  they  might  be  also, 
in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never  again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they 
could  not  aa  yet  fully  apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  communion, 
it  was  only  nt  a  later  period  that  these  expressions,  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  time,  were  understood  in 
their  full  import. 

§  273.  Omvcrsation  with  Philip  and  Thomas. — Christ  the  Way. 
(John,  xiv.) 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  anallusion|  to  the 
promise  that  he  would  he  with  his  disciples  as  truly  after  his  departure 
as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  presence.  And  as  he  knew  that 
their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely  free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual 
views,  he  gave  occasion  for  them  to  express  themselves  freely,  in 
order  to  give  them  dearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunder- 
standings. 

"  WldHier  I  go,"  said  he,  "  ye  know  ;  and  the  leay  ye  Icnow."  Still, 
the  death  of  Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them;  a  miraculous 
removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better  with  their  feelings. 

"  This  objection  wonld  faU  away  if  we  could  believe,  with  L.  Kiukel  (Stnd.  u.  Krit., 
Ell,  3),  that  Christ,  after  leavuig  the  grave  and  appeariog  to  Maiy,  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  only«tunied  thence  when  he  reappeared  to  the  disciples.  But  the  words  under  con- 
sideration do  not  justify  this  supposition.  However  wo  may  conceive  Christ's  reappear 
ance  after  his  resurrection,  they  could  not  aatiafy  the  promises,  given  in  these  diasoorses,  of  i 
new  and  higher  spiritual  connexion  between  hun  and  his  disciples.  In  view  of  this  an 
titmed  manifestation,  this  aniotermpted  communion,  his  bodily  reappearajice  was  onlj 
preparatory  and  subordinate. 

t  Compare  the  analogy  in  the  figure  of  the  "  everlastuig  mansions,"  p.  275. 

which  we  find  recorded  hy  John  in  these  discouiaea. 
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Tliomas,*  who  seems  to  have  remained  in  bondage  to  sense  more  tnan 
any  of  the  others,  e^d  to  him,  "Lord,  we  hnoto  not  whitJier  thou  goeU; 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way  V  The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  inverts 
the  order ;  if  they  had  known  the  "  way,"  they  vrould  have  knovrn  the 
"whither:"  "Tarn  the  way,  the  truth, and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  nnio 
(he  Father  hut  hy  me.  If  ye  had  hnoim  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also."  (Had  tliey  better  known  Him,  through  whom  the  Father 
reveals  and  communicates  himself,  they  would  have  known  better  all 
the  rest.)  Tiie  three  conceptions  in  this  passage  are  closely  connected 
together.  He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide,  but  as  the 
Way  itself;  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  according  to  his  nature 
and  life,  the  Truth;  the  truth  springing  from  the  Life;  because  he  is, 
in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among  men,  as  well  as  the 
personal  manifestation  of  the  Divino  Truth.  He  is,  therefore,  the  Way, 
inasmuch  as  mankind,  by  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him,  receive 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  by  it  into  union  with  the  Father.  He  that 
knows  him,  tlierefore,  knows  the  Father  also.  "  And  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him  ;"  *'.  e.,  after  their  long  intercourse 
with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize  the  Father 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these  words  to 
a  sendhle  ibeophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era ;  "  Lord,  show  us 
the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."  This  misunderstanding  led  Christ 
again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ob- 
tained a  just  spiritual  intuition  of  Him  saw  the  Father  in  Him;  the 
Father,  with  wiJiom  He  lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  who 
manifested  himself  in  Hi*  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  those 
works,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  to 
the  disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed  on  him 
was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his  continued  Divine 
working  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  mankind;  the  aim  of  his  whole 
manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater  things  than  he  had  done  :t  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  he  that  helieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also  ;  aTid  yet  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do."Jl. 

And  the  source  of  all  this  power  was  to  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  Be- 
cause I  go  unto  my  Father;"  they  were  to  gain  it  precisely  by  that 
separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled  them  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
When  he  should  go  to  the  Father,  and  remove  fi-om  them  tha.  visible, 
human,  and,  therefore,  limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  source 
of  dependance,  then  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly  from 

■  Thomas  displays  the  eama  character  hero  as  in  his  subsequent  doubts  loncerniny 
CbrisC's  reEuirectioo.  »  ia  whoiiy  incredible  that  Ihe  autiior  of  JohD's  Gospel,  wlio  ohvi- 
ously  was  little  capable  of  assnminj  different  characters,  should  have  invented  secli  a  ona 

f  ff,  the  csecllent  re«arlis  o!  Kling,  Stad.  a.  Kiit..  ie3(i,iii.,684.  .[  Cf  p.  164,  3j8 
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Heaven 

in  tliern,  and  among  tSierti, 

with  Dlviw 

J  power. 

And  there- 

fore  it  V 

i-as  that,  through  communioi 
"  do  yet  gi-eater  things  than 

-I  of  the  Div 
1  these." 

■itic  life  \ 

vith  him,  they 

J  274.  Of  Prayer  in  tlie  Name  of  Christ.  He  promises  tl^  Spinl  iij 
Truth,  the  Comforter;  and  His  own  Return.  {John,  xiv.,  13-26.) 
The  disciples  were  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ.  He, 
therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  in  Ms  name,  Aa  they  had  be- 
fore, during  his  bodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to  him  person- 
ally, so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious  of  the  new  relations  in 
which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to 
the  Father  in  his  name.  "And  wliatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in 
my  name  {i.  e.,  through  his  mediation),  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  he  glorified  in  the  Son"  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men 
to  the  glory  ofthe  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were  essential  on  their 
part:  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments." 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows :  "And  1 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  tJiat  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever."  Through  his  mediation,  the  Father  would 
send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in 
all  things,  another  Helper,  who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about 
to  do.  "Even  the  Spirit  of  Truth:"  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because 
it  alone  can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  he  obtained  by  appropriating  that  truth. 
This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  was 
totally  foreign  to  the  world ;  but  tTiey  were  to  know  it,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  ho  known,  by  inward  and  persona]  experience  :  "  He 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  he  in  you." 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own  previous 
personal  presence  among  them,  something  different  from  liimself 
This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more  spiritual  way  than  before, 
the  announcement  of  his  own  rotum,  which  he  now  repeated.  With 
this  Spirit  it  was  that  lie  himself  was  to  come  to  them :  "  IwHl  not  leave 
you  orphans  ;  I  will  come  to  you."  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  aa 
he  had  before  spoken  of  the  Spirit :  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
aeeth  me  no  mo-^e,  hut  ye  see  me;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live  ;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  off  from  the  Di' 
vine  life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  as  the  Living 
it  holds  him  dead ;  but  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  Divine  com 
reunion  of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal  himself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  ihem  that  only  at  the  period   when  they  should  read 
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this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  thej  be  able  fully  to  uniler- 
stand  hiB  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them :  ^'At  that  day  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  Through- 
out these  final  diecourses,  promises  alternate  with  duties  ;  so  now  he 
points  out  fti  essential  requisite  on  their  part — love,  proved  in  keeping 
his  commandments :  "  He  that  hath  (knows  and  preserves)  my  com- 
mandmenis,  and  also  heepetk  {falthfiiliy  ohser\'es)  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  he  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I 
will  l-ove  him  {including  an  active  demonstration  of  love),  and  will  mani- 
fest myself  to  him."  One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal  ex- 
pectations, said  to  him,  "Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  Jcilt  manifest  thyself 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  1"  This  led  Christ  to  say  that  this  mani- 
festation spoken  of  would  be  made  only  to  those  who  should  be  spirit- 
ually susceptible  of  it,  thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  a 
spiritual  manifestation  {v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  ho  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  sent 
through  his  mediation,  who  should  teach  them  rightly  to  understand 
his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine ;  and  should  call  back  to  their  memories 
any  thing  which  might,  through  misunderstanding,  become  darkened  ir 
their  minds. 

§  275.  Christ's  Salutation  of  Peace;  its  Import.  (John,  xiv.,  27,  seq.i 
"When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  the  Saviour  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, as  was  usual  at  salutarion  and  leave-taking :  "  Piace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you."  A  fitting  conclusion  lo  the  promises 
of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of  peace.  But,  aiier  all  that  he  had 
promised,  he  could,  even  in  view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and 
the  conflicts  and  strifes  to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples, 
prombe  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his 
salutation  implied  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world  ;  "  Not  as  the 
world  giveik,  give  I  unto  you."  This  peace  the  world  has  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace,  that  he  left 
behind  unto  his  own ;  a  peace  which  none  but  He  possesses,  and  none 
can  find  but  in  communion  with  him.  No  room  in  them,  therefore, 
for  fear  or  disquiet :  "  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  neither  let  it  he 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the  promise 
which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  separation  :  "  Ye  have  heard  how 
I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me, 
ye  would  r^oice  hecause  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  I."  He  went;  but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory. 
They  could  not  love  him,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earth'.y  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate,  thenceforward. 
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in  union  willi  Him,  in  tlie  power  of  God,  invisible  and  inniiite.  He 
had  foretold  to  them  what  would  happen,  that  their  faith  might  not 
waver  in  the  evil  hour  (v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more, 
as  the  Prince  of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents) ;  though  thai 
Prince  Siad  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  escape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (v.  80} ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily  he 
would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  his  love  to 
the  Father,  by  completing;  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father 
(».  31). 

And  then  he  called  them  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
final  conflict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


§  276.    Similitude  of  the   Vine  and  BrancJtes. —  The  Law  of  Lovi. 
(John,  XV.) 

THERE  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind  and  heart  yet  laboured 
to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to  discourse  anew, 
and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two  thoughts  :  (1.)  That  the  re- 
lation which  had  subsisted  between  them  was  to  remain,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that,  instead  of  external  dependence  and  connexion,  they 
would  be  infernally  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him ;  (2.)  That  they 
must  now  become  self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a  Vine  • 
God,  the  vine-dresser;  Christ,  the  vine;  his  followers,  the  branches. 
The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all  the  branches, 
and  without  it  they  can  produce  no  fruit;  sothe  followers  of  Christ 
can  only  obtain,  by  inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
Divine  life  which  can  fit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  de- 
prived of  its  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper 
only  in  continuous  communion  vrith  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  fruit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  fructifying  power  from  the 
vine-stock  ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  theh-  participation  in 
the- Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him,  by  abundant  and  fruitful 

•  As  Lli-cie  and  Klin);  {loo.  cit.)  Lave  remarked,  thia  passage  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
relndon  between  God,  89  the  Almigbty.  and  Jesns,  as  man,  standing  then  before  his  disin 
plefl;  in  the  narrow  fono  of  humanity. 
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labours  ill  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  -sine  dresser  cuts  ofi  all  useless 
branches,  which,  like  mere  excrescences,  consume  the  \ital  power  of 
the  vine  without  bearing  fruit;  so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manitcel 
the  Divine  life  in  fruitful  works,  proving  by  this  deficiency,  that,  iheir 
communion  with  Christ  is  not  leal,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from  llie 
kingdom  of  God."  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  con 
stant  need  of  the  vine-dresser's  care ,  all  exuberant  grow  th  must  be 
trimmed  ;  all  escrescences  hindering  tbe  course  of  the  \ital  sap  must 
be  pared  away ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  e\  en  ihose  h  ho  eiijo>  the  Divine 
life  ill  communion  with  Christ,  must  be  pmiiied  constantly  from  loreign 
pleraents,  that  there  may  be  no  obst^cles  to  the  developement  of  the 
Divine  life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  coiresponding  to  tt 

I  ly  by  h  vi  y  mm  h  h  h  hey  could 
I            I    m    1             b    b      g               d       p]      (      8)  t  by  tj  m  ob 

111  Im         t      d    g       1           d             11     thecom- 

d  1         (      9      4)       S     h  1           1    y                    show  to 

II  11            d  wj   b     1  f    1    d    !                h  m      In  thus 

mm  I     d      pi      b       h  1               1    f   1     r    her  in  re- 

g     1         1     ll  f     1               h       gl    b                            d           llingupoii 

1              d  hml               Irv                 gfhD    ineking- 

dmbi  dflflm                h     removes 

hmfmb  dp          f                          dkl           po  that  of 

f      d      (15)^ 

United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in  common  by 
the  world ;  the  world  must  feel  to  them  as  to  their  Master,  He  pre- 
dicts the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He  sees  before  him  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  all  existing  institutions  (v.  I8-23).|| 

^  277.  Promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Concluding  Words  of  Comfort  to 

the  Disciples.     (John,  xvi.,  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promisesU  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they  shall  have  the 

Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper.**    The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  accomplish,  through 

them,  all  things  necessary  for  the  spread  of  tlie  Divine  kingdom.     The 

"  The  same  tliouglit  bb  "  He  who  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,"  &o.,  p.  lOS,  169. 

t  Mark  (he  inner  connexion  betwaen  these  diBcourscs  and  those  recorded  in  the  fitst 
three  Gospels.  The  Eame  demand  is  implied  in  tlie  parables  of  the  talertls  and  Uie  pound 
(p.  SIT.  346)  as  in  this  simititode  of  the  vine, 

i  Henoa  "the  coramat^dments"  are  not  "the  leWfr  of  the  law ;"  where  there  is  life,  rooted 
in  commnnion  with  Christ,  it  cannot,  aoeordiog  to  its  very  essence,  manifest  itaelt  olheis 
wise  except  in  works  corresponding  to  the  law.  }  Cf.  p.  120. 

II  Sot  "peace,"  bnt  a  "aword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Goapcla^  cf.  p.  315. 
%  Cf.  p.  306,  397. 

'"  C£  p.  117,  on  the  two-folil  relation  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individnal  witnesses  of  Chriat'i 
ministry ;  (3.)  As  oi^arB  of  the  spirit,  hke  believers  in  general 
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process  he  states  as  follows  ;  The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  and  show  that  unbelief  is  the  ground  of  sin  ;  and  further,  wili 
convince  the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  ns  the  Holy 
One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly  manifesting  His 
righteousness  ia  his  death,  and  in  the  exaltation  to  God  v/hich  followed 
it;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced  of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy 
Olio,  and  the  source  of  ail  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  grad'ially  con- 
vince the  world  ni  judgment ;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world, 
has  Ijeen  judged;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with  Christ.  These,  then,  are  the 
three  great  elements  of  the  process;  the  consciousness  of  sin;  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  from  sin;  of  the  impotency  of 
evil  (judgment)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  be  con- 
Kioua  of  sin;  to  know  Christ  as  the  Holy  Redeemer;  and  the  kin^ 
dom  of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  ali 
things  to  itself:  this  is  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  disciplei 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  he  was  just  about  t(i 
leave  them ;  and  therefore  he  pointed  ihem  to  the  Spirit  of  TrutL, 
which  was  to  unfold  all  the  truth  he  had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to 
announce  any  nmo  doctrine ;  but  to  open  the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  to 
glorify  Him  [v.  14)  in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He 
had  taught  them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  his  own  communion  with  them ;  repeating  what  he  had  before  said : 
"  A  little  vihile,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye 
ihall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father"  (inasmuch  as  his  "going  to  the 
Father"  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  spiritual  communion)."  And, 
again,  some  of  them  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds 
if.  his  words  (v.  17).  Jeaus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the 
thought  still  further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowfd  for  a 
season,  but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Their 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the  hirth- 
throes  of  a  now  creation  within  them.  "And  ye  now,  therefore,  have 
sorrow ;  but  1  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

"  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing;"  they  would  no  more  neeo 
his  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been  wont.  "Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  aak  the  Father  in  my  name  (in  conscious  communion 
through  Christ's  mediation),  he  will  give  it  you."  (The  Father  woulu 
reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through  Christ's  mediation  ;  clearing 
up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying  the  place  of  his  corporeal  pi-esenco.) 

*  But  the  promise  cettainlj  contains  an  aUasioD  lo  hia  reaorrectioa,  iBaEmnct  as  liis  re- 
(ippearatiee  was  to  the  diacip'^i  the  poiut  of  tcansilion  to  tbe  state  of  new  spiritual  cent 
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Up  to  that  timo  {v.24),  not  having  jet  obtained  confidence  of  (.rm- 
munioi;  with  the  Father  through  ChriBi,  thej  hdd  asked  nothing  of 
Him  ;  but  thm  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be 
full.  Then,  too,  would  Chnat  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openlj  unieil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of  the 
Father,  "But,"  says  he,  "  I  say  fwt  unto  you  that  I  will  piay  the 
Father  for  you  j"  in  their  i,onscioua  communion  w  ith  Him  they  n  ouli 
be  sure  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name  would  address  them 
selves  directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  lay  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples.  They 
felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in  confident  Divinity, 
had  juBt  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their  language  shows*  that  they 
did  not  fully  understand  him,  it  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  clearly 
developed  consciousnoaa.  Christ  cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too 
far;  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give 
way  to  a  powerful  impresaioa  of  another  nature ;  that  they  should  be 
scattered,  and  leave  him  aloiii^  r  "  Yet  not  alone,"  said  ho,  "  because  the 
Father  is  with  we," 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the  minds  of 

the  diaciplea  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their  strnggles  with  a 
hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  closed 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell,  embracing  its  whole  scope :  "  These 
things  have  I  spokai  to  you,  that  in  {communion  with)  me  ye  might  have 
peace.]  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulations;  be  of  good  cheer;  1 
have  overcome  the  world'''X 

§  278.  Christ's  Prayer  as  High-priest.     (John,  xvii.) 
With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his  disciples ; 
with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation  and  the  final  con- 
flict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  discourse.  Con- 
scious that  his  work  {viz.,  to  glorify  G^)D  in  man)  on  earth  is  finished, 
be  prays  the  Father  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  glorify  him  with  him- 
self. Not,  however,  with  a  selfish  aim  or  selfish  longings ;  it  was  to 
glorify  the  Father,  and,  what  was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  th 
Divine  life  to  mankind:  "  Glorify  thy  Son,thatthy  Son  also  may  glor^" 
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tkee;  as  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  Jleeh,  that  he  should  give 
eternal  Ijfe  to  as  inany  as  tliov,  hast  given  him."*  But  as  eternal  life  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  kaowinj  the  true  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  he 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  all  men,  and  so  eter- 
nal life  be  given  to  all. 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  ihia  knov?l- 
edge,  and  were  to  become  instruments  of  its  diffusion  among  men. 
As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leave  the  disciples  alone  in  it, 
iie  commends  them  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Father,  to  whom  they 
are  consecrated  through  him ;  that  the  Divine  communion  of  life,  which 
he  had  established,  might  bo  preserved  among  them.  He  commends 
them  to  His  care,  because  the  woi'ld,  in  vfbose  midst  they  are,  will 
hate  them,  since  they  are  not  of  it.  He  does  not  ask  their  remo- 
val _^oito  the  world  ;  that  would  subvert  the  very  work  ho  had  assigned 
thorn,  the  work  of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ ;  he  only  prays  that  they  may  be  inwardly  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth  he 
had  revealed;  that  his  life,  sanctified  to  G-od,  and  given  up  for  them, 
might  become  the  ground  of  their  sanctification. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to  faith  by 
their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be  united  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  established ;  that  by  it  they 
may  testify  of  him  ,■  that  thereby  they  might  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and  bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v, 
23)  which  they  had  experienced  through  him,  (The  true  communion 
of  Christ's  disciples  shows  forth  His  glory,  and  the  glory  which  He 
has  imparted  to  them ;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  -oiation  to 
God  as  chiidreTi,  secured  for  them  by  Him,  The  outward  appearance 
is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.t)  He  then  prays  (v.  24)  that  all 
!  "  given  to  him"  (already  united  with  him — his  glory  al 
n  them)  may  be  raised  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  com- 
n  with  him,  to  the  beholding  of  his  Divine  glory  (and 
this  implies  a  share  in  that  glory ;  for  intuition  and  life  coinc'  in  the 
Dirine).^ 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  '  1  for  all 
mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "  O  IIoly\  Father,  the  -k-trld  hath 
not  Unown  thee  {lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy  One) ;  hut  I  have 
known  thee  {the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy  One) ;  and  these  have  known 
that  fkoji  hast  sent  me  (they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
ein,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God)  ;  and  I  have  declated  unto 
them  thy  name  (have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and 

•  Hh  eODsidera  those,  and  IhoBo  only,  aa  Cnily  hta  own  who  follow  tbe  inward  Divine 
»1],  the  "drawing"  ot  the  S'ather.     C(.  p.  J'la,  3S0. 

t  In  all  time  t'ls  ipread  of  Chriatianity  is  most  advanced  by  the  power  of  the  ChrisHif 
life  t  I  translate  fi™;,  "boly;"  cf.  xvL,  lOj  1  John,  ii.,  SS ;  iii,  7.  U 
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not  only  as  the  Holy  God,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  thej 
stand  in  child-like  communion),  and  will  declare  it  furtber  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subsequent  develope- 
ments) ;  that  the  love  wherewith  tkoti  hast  loved  me  may  he  m  them,  and 
I  in  tJiem  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more  and  more  throag;h  the  revela- 
tions of  my  spirit,  they  may,  in  conjmunion  with  me,  learn  m.ire  and 
more  how  thou  lovest  me  and  those  that  belong  to  nle)." 

Thus  this  prayer  embraces  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  up  to  its  final 
consummation ;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  himself,  contin- 
ually carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him  shall  be  brought  to  a  share 
in  his  glory — to  a  complete  communion  of  Divine  life  will:  him 
What  is  expressed  in  the  "  Lord's  Prayer"  as  the  object  of  the  prayei 
of  belieyers  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  hia  own  prayer _^r  bo 
liavers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GETHSEMANE. 
§  279.  Comparison  of  John's  Gospel  with  the  Synoptical  Gospels  tn  rt. 
gard  to  Jesus'  Conflict  of  Soul. — Historical  Credibility  of  the  Synop 
tical  Account. 

FULL  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  disciples,  as 
was  hia  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alternations  of  feeling  en- 
sued  in  his  soul ;  and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John;  the  former  not  mentioning 
them  at  all,  the  latter  giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modem 
times  this  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  he  irreconcila- 
ble ;  BO  much  so  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had.  just  spoken 
with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  his  soul  before  God 
in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assurance,  as  undergoing,  imme- 
diately after,  such  struggles  of  sou!  as  are  recorded  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels.  But,  laying  John's  Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find 
the  same  contrast  in  the  other  Gospels  1  Was  not  all  this  heavenly 
elevation,  serenity,  and  confidence  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharbt,  according  to  its^deeper  sensed  Was  not  that  act,  the 
pledge  of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts  on  which 
bis  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  discourse  ami 
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prayer  given  by  Joha^  Nay,  even  in  these  last,  can  we  not  ti'ace  al- 
ternations of  feeling;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  fundamental  and 
Divine  tone  1 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not  con- 
ceive, that  as,  in  ihe  life  of  beJievers,  who  represent  (imperfectly  in- 
deed) the  image  of  Christ  on  ea^th,  calmness  and  tumult,  confidence 
and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other  under  the  diverse  influen- 
ces of  the  outward  world,*  so  tOo  there  might  be  similar  fluctuations 
{unconnected,  however,  with  the  reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in 
believerst)  in  the  soul  of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation.-  -was 
like  unto  man  in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with 
all  purely  human  feelings  1J 

Even  in  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find  such  al- 
ternations in  the  prominency  of  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations  at  the  approach  of 
ieath  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as  depicted  by  John  himself  t 
Moreover,  both  Jobn  and  Luke  alluded  to  the  heginnings  o?  tXm  strug- 
gle of  soul  at  different  times  before  ;§  momentary,  however,  and  sooli 
followed  by  the  accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity,  In  John,  xiii., 
21,11  wo  find  Jesus  "troubled  in  spirit"  in  contemplating  J nd as.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should  not 
occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accumulating  pangs 
both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
and  triumphant  exclamation.  "  But,"  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  ac- 
cording to  John's  account,  there  was  no  struggle  of  foul  at  last."  How, 
then,  could  John  record  Christ's  "  trouble  of  soul"  (xii.,  27)  in  view  of 
the  last  hour,  and  his  wishfl  (xiii.,  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  he 
hastened  1 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  from  the  other  Gos- 
pels, can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative.  "  But  why,  then,  doea 
John  not  record  iti"  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  lo  this,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  give  a  complete  biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number 
of  separate  features  of  the  gi'eat  picture,  according  to  .a  peculiar  point 
of  view.  If  John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in 
tLe  soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown  in  his 

•  Cf.  John  lie  BapUat.  +  Cf.  p.  7»,  82. 

t  Tlios  did  tiiet  gcuniiie  diBciple  of  Christ,  Jobn  Hdss,  who  had  fbrmed  his  life  upon  the 
intuItioD  at  Christ's  exampla,  IcHrD  from  the  esperience  of  bis  own  last  straggles  how  to 
comprehend  these  opposite  manifestatioua  in  the  Savionc's  life.  With  reference  to  such 
alternations  mhis  own  experience, he  writes;  " Pro certo grave  est,  impertorliale .eaudere, 
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last  discourses,  can  we  infer  any  thing  from  this,  except  that  iii  Lis  de- 
lineation certain  features  of  Christ's  picture  are  more  piuminent  than 
others  ?  Throughout,  it  is  the  metbod  of  John's  Gospel  to  present 
connected  chains  of  Christ's  discourses  and  acts,  rather  than  isolated 
incidents,  however  characteristic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  E%  angel- 
ists.  Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  was  not  m 
a  state  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  it  as  a  uhole 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last  remarJt,  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  remembered,  and  faithfully  recorded,  individual 
Lt  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them. 


Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  credibility  of  the  synop 
tical  account.  It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb,,  v.,  7,  which  was  founded 
upon  direct  Apostolical  tradition.  How  can  it  bo  conceived  that  such 
a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could  have  arisen  from  an  invented  le- 
gend, intended  to  glorify  him  %  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made 
up  by  collecting  and  putting  together  the  various  types  and  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  afier  the  de- 
scription was  extant,  as  history,  it  was  natural  that  these  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony  itself;  but 
before,  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of  Messiah.  In  the  representaiions 
of  the  Evangelists,  particularly  Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  htit  a 
historical  one ;  not  a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  discovered ; 
only  at  a  later  period  were  such  thrust  upon  them  by  that  wilfulness 
which  can  find  in  a  narrative  any  thing  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  to  find  a  contra 
diction  between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious  dignity  as  Mes 
siah  or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  &c. 
Nor  could  such  a  contradictioQ  ever  have  naturally  arisen  from  an 
idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  do  it  away  ds  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  a  Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in 
place  of  the  real  Christ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the 
Divine.  The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  rocogi.ized  in  the  mira- 
cles and  lofty  discourses ;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the  true 
Redeemer,  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufferings. 

Such  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  tlio  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone  of 
stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  therefore,  must 
tbe  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  concerned  to  re- 
aiove  this  rock  of  offence,  and  to  pi-ovo  that  these  very  struggles  he 
longed  necessarily  to  the  Messianic  calling^  To  be  sure,  after  the 
idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been  modified  according  to  the  real,  histori- 
cal Christ,  and  tjie  minds  of  men  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency, 
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it  WBS  eiiij  -  find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and 
combine  then,  all  into  the  one  idea.  But  we  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.,  that  the  new  idea,  suddenly 
arising  like  a  Deus  ex  machina,  could  have  given  birth  to  such  a  hi&- 
toiical  representation  of  Christ. 

ij  280.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.     (Matt.,  xxvi. ;  Mark,  xiv. ;  Luke, 

In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for  the  hegin- 
nm^ofhis  public  ministry;  in  prayer  and  retirement  he  now  prepared 
to  close  his  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so  now,  before  entering  upon 
the  outwai'd  conflict,  he  passed  through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of 
his  soul.  Then  he  had  in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared 
openly  among  men  a  conqueror ;  now  tho  conquest  of  suffering  was 
achieved  within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and  John,  his 
three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured  witnesses  of  his  prayer, 
and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  hawj 
so  full  an  account  of  this  as  of  his  prayer  for  his  disciples  (John,  xvii.) 
In  the  pains  of  suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  "  Father, 
if  it  he  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All  other  feel 
ings  are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  "  Thi/  will  lie  done." 
The  Divinity  b  distinguished  from  the  Humanity ;  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion their  unity,  in  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  tho  other,  was  to  be 
made  prominent.  As  a  man,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  iiigher  point  of  view  he  saw  their 
necessity ;  just  as  a  Christian  may  he  convinced  tiiat  he  ought  to  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet,  in  darker  njoments, 
(lis  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against  it,  until  his  conviction,  and 
Lis  will  guided  by  his  conviction,  at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Christ's  physical  nature  had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  sach  a  death, 
but  his  soul  had  to  be  moved  to  its  depths  by  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  on  account  of  sin.*     Thus  the  wish  might  arise  Within 

*  By  the  "cgp"  we  must  noderatand  uot  only  bis  anfferiag  of  death,  bnl  all  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it :  tlie  treaaoii  of  Judas,  Ilie  rage  of  Christ's  enamios,  the  delgsiOB  of 
the  nialtltU[Ie.  It  is  not  my  object  here  to  set  fortb  the  higher  doctrinal  and  tbeoli^ical 
import  of  the  death  of  Christ;  yet  I  agree  heartily  in  tho  following,  from  Dettiitger's  hesa- 
bful  dlEsertatioa  on  Christ's  agony  (Tubing.  Zeitschrift,  1S33,  i..  95,  9G) :  "While,  on  (he 
one  hand,  in  a  sinful  nature,  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  judgment  lor  sin  is  blunted  i-. 
proportion  aa  the  power  of  sin  m  the  indiYidoal  is  greater,  and  the  sense  of  its  guilt  less ; 
in  a  weni.  in  pRi]»rtiDn  as  the  harmonic  unity  of  life  is  disturbed  by  sin,  SO  much  tbe 
mote  powerful,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  siwUis  human  natace,  in  which  the  noity  of  lifs's 
harmony  is  undiEtnrbed,  must  be  the  conviction  that  death  u  a  judgment  for  sin,  a  dissolution 
and  separation,  not  originally  belonging  to  human  nalore,  of  elements  which  in  all  stages  of 
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him,  as  a  man,  to  ba  spared  that  bitter  cup ;  only  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  otber  way.  But  tbo 
conviction  tliat  tbis  could  not  be,  immediately  followed ;  he  knew,  from 
the  beginning,*  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  founded  through  his  self-sacrifice  in  the  strug- 
gle with  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  be  submitted  to  what  he  knew 
was  the  will  of  God  and  the  work  of  bis  life.t 

Aa  a  proof  bow  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was  disturbed 
by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a  moment  after  tbo 
first  struggle,  caring  for  his  yet  weak  disciples.  Finding  them  over- 
come with  sleep,  be  roused  them,  saying,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hoar  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (that  the 
outward  temptation  become  not  an  inward  one|) ;  for,  though  the  spirit 
is  willing  (aa  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not  pressing 
upon  them,  they  bad  declared  themselves  ready  to  suffer  ail  thinga 
with  him  and  for  him),  the  fiesh  is  weak."  (The  impressions  of  out- 
ward danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so  strongly  as  to  bear  down  the 
spirit;  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  amid  these  feSrful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph 
over  ih'e  weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  be  bends  in  prayer.  And  now  ho  does  not  say,  "  If  it  be  pos 
sible,  let — ;"  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  "  0  my  Father,  if  this  cap  may  not 
pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done."  And  the  third 
time  he  lepeats  the  same  words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained; 
Iho  struggle  was  over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  fiual  pang.  Find- 
ing the  disciples  still  asleep,  he  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  now ;  I  will§ 
rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  mo  ;  but  your  sleep  shall  be 
rudely  disturbed;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  ia  at  hand. 
Already  my  captors  are  near." 

S  281.  The  Arrest  of  Christ.— Peter's  Haste,  and  ii>  Reproof.—Tke 
Power  of  Darkness. 
Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  a  part  of  a  Roman  cohort  from  the  garrison,  the  latter  as  a  guard 
against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Probably  the 
traitor  alone  knew  who  was  to  be  apprehended  ;|  as  there  was  good 

*  Cf.  p.  62.  t  Cf.  p.  344.  t  Cf.  p.  209. 
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leasor.  (supposed,  at  least)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did 
not  wait  for  Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
cahnness  tie  went  to  meet  them,  and  aslced,  "  W/icm  seek  ye  ?"  His 
sudden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the  impresaions 
of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as.  at  least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply 
affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the  Roman  soldiers*)  that  they  recoiled 
and  fell  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  their  peiplexity  they  then 
prepared  to  seize  the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of 
defending  their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse ;  • 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  he  made  use  of  the  sword. 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy  :  "  All  that  take  the  sword  (un- 
called, as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority  that  is  to  be  respected  as  ihe 
ordinance  of  God)  sliall  perisli,  by  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  order  of  Gon ;  a  warning  against  the  use  of  force  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  state) ;  thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve^ 
legions  of  angels  ?  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  wi?2 
been  so.)  TAe  cup  which  my  Father  hath,  given  me,  .''hall  I  not  drink 
it  ?\  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity,  must  prevail,)" 

Turning  then  to  the  hand,  he  said-to  them,  more  than  once,  "  I  am 
he  whom  ye  seek;  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this  saying^n^up- 
ported  by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed  them  that  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  had  be  not  given  himself  up — 
this  saying  caused  them  to  let  the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance 
on  Peter,  exasperated  as  they  were  by  his  resistance.! 

in  points  of  detail,  do  not  iupeocii  the  veracity  of  the  esBential  featorea  of  a  nanative ; 
bnt  in  this  case  they  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  has  been  supposed.  According  to  John, 
whom  vie  have  Ibllawed,  Judaa  and  the  band  remained  oatside,  and  Jesus  went  ont  and 
gave  himself  Dp:  the  other  EvtmgoIiEts  report  that  Jadaa  gave  the  signal  1^  it  kiss.  But 
aa  John's  Bcceunt  gives  no  reason  at  all  lor  Judas's  coming,  and  as  it  could  not  have  been 
to  aluiw  the  way  to  the  garden,  we  must  suppose  it  was  impelled  by  pure  hatreii,  or  by  n 
desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  matter  (this  woold  suit  the  view  that  he  did  noC  betray  Jesus 
with  hostile  intent,  and  eipecled  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  out  the  pei-saa  to  bo 
seized,  and  this  leads  ns  directly  to  tlie  statement  of  the  other  Qospela.  The  sign  agreed 
upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the  wrong  moment,  in  the  confasion  of  his  mind, 
produced  by  a  bad  conaolence  and  a  reverence  that  ho  could  not  get  rid  of;  so  that  t!io  dif 
ferent  accounts  may  eatirely  harmonize,  la  any  case,  John's  statement  is  the  more  simple, 
and  we  rely  upon  it. 

■  Had  tliese  cared  at  all  about  tbe  matter,  they  would  not  have  served  as  instramcnts  of 
(he  Jewish  authorities. 

t  Instead  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  made  show  of  defending  him. 

t  John.xvir'.ll.reforring  to  the  prayer  ui  the  gardeiL  Theprocoding  words, omitted  by 
John,  are  stroiijly  chsracteiistio  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

$  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest'a 

consequences  to  tho  rash  Apostle,  Tlie  healing  of  the  ear,  mentioned  by  Lolie,  uiiglil 
lorve  as  an  csplaoationi  bntJoho  says  nothing  abont  it.  His  narrative,  however,  eiplaini 
all  in  the  way  given  by  ns  in  the  lexti  and  its  veracity,  therefore,  is  coufirmed  by  coca 
DBTlBiin  with  the  other  Gospels. 
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When  the  parson  of  Jesus  >»aa  secured,  he  said,  fuither,  "Are  Jo 
come  out,  as  agairiat  a  thief,  with  armed  bands,  to  take  me  J  When  ] 
was  daily  with  jou  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against 
me ;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."*  During  his 
public  teaching  none  ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darkness 
ehuna  the  light  of  day.  Tbe  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  the  fitting  time 
to  execute  their  Bchomea ;  the  policy  that  springs  from  darkness,  and 
serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Perhaps  the  words  also 
allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  thf  power  of  evil.t 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE   TBIAL  AND   CONDEMNATION. 
5  232.  Night- Examination  before  Annas. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  high-prieat,  Caiaphas,  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  had  "'immoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  bis  palace  for 
the  trial  of  Jesas.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  daybreak, 
Jeaus  was  taken  before  Ananos,'  or  Annas,  the  former  high-priest, 
father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  a  preliminary  examination.! 

"  Christ  -was 

t  Iq  any  event,  this  passage  refers  to  llie  fadte  attempts  before  made  to  secure  tbe  arrest 
of  Cliriat  of  which  John  inibnns  as  i  it  belongs,  also,  to  that  class  of  passBges  whicli  can 
only  be  clearly  nnderatood  in  the  light  of  John's  representation  of  tha  history  (cf,  p.  232 
SD4).  John.  sTiii,,  W,  is  certainly  not  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  ta  jnstify  the  in- 
ference,  which  Bome  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  bat  a  variation  of  tha  other.  Tme,  in 
Jjulie,  ssii.,  52,  file  words  are  addtesBed  to  the  chief  priests,  l^;  which  could  not  be  hter- 
ally  true ;  bot  wo  esplain  this  on  the  erouod  that  they  were  addressed  through  the  inatm- 
mentB  W  the  real  captors,  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  not  on  tha  ground  of  an  interchange  with 
John,  iviii.,  20. 

i  lo  Lnke,  sail,  66,  we  find  (hat  some  timo  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the  meetine 
of  the  CoBBcil :  the  latter  occurring  "  as  soon  as  it  was  day."  This  nccoorls  for  the  arraign- 
ment before  Annas,  mentioned  only  hj  John  (xviii,,  13).  As  for  the  jniCTiiiin  of  soch  a  fact 
as  this,  the. idea  is  ahsnrd;  there  conld  bo  no  niotive  for  it;  and  John  himself  only  relates 
it  by  the  way.  The  mention  of  snch  minute  incidents.howevcr,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness.— (Note  to  ed,  4th.)  Blftk's  review  oS  Ebrard  boa  led  me  lo  re-eiamine  this 
subject.  I  cannot  think  John  would  have  given  such  prominence  lo  the  arraignment  before 
Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant  to  lalbld  this  prepnrntory  trial  farther;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
suppose  that,  in  xviiL,  19-0"  ae  records  Ihe  official  examination  before  the  Council.  In 
that  case  he  certainly  wotiid  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of  it.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  easy  to  nndersland  that  he  cnitilted  the  latter  examination,  because  generallj' 
knownbyother  traditions,  and  g-HEB  the  one  which  was  least  known.  In  fact,  this  is  presup- 
posed in  the  examination  hafora  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  ao 
eonnt  of  ^e  trial  before  the  CoDoeil  in  the  other  Evangelisla,  in  iviii.,  13,  eipress  men- 
tion is  made  of  Caiaphas  ai  ifffiflvt  "/or  tkrd  year,"  to  distmguish 
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Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  hie  doctrine. 
But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this  was  fully  consiatenl 
with  his  dignity;  for  he  knew  that  the  questions  were  put  not  to  elicit 
truth,  hut  to  extoit  something  that  might  be  u^cd  against  him ,  that  the 
decision  wis  as  good  as  made,  and  the  investigation  only  intended  to 
throw  oiei  it  the  forms  of  justice  He  referred  Anna*:,  therefore,  to 
his  public  discourses  m  the  Temple  and  in  the  sjnagogues  One  nf 
the  senitori  deemed  his  leplj  an  insult  to  the  high-pnest's  dignity, 
and  Btmck  him  in  the  face  The  blow  could  not  disturb  bis  serenity 
of  soul,  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  m  saying,  "  If  1 
Jtave  spoken  eiil,  bear  witaess  of  tie  eiil ,   hvt  if  iLell,  tchy  smiteat  thou 


%  ^"^3  Morning  —Ex7mina/im  before  Caiapkas 
In  the  e\aminat]on  hefoie  the  Sanhediim,  o\ei  which  Caidphas  pre 
sided,  Christ  preserred  the  same  silence  as  before  Annas,  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  the  witnesses  afforded  no 
ground  for  the  condemnation  on  which  the  court  had  already  decided. 
The  high-priest  insisted  on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses; 
but  he  still  held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  "  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God."  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ  announced 
the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to  testify,  more  strongly 
than  words,  tliat  He  was  the  promised  Theocratic'King:  "  Hereaftei 
shaU  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sittmg  on  the  right  hand  of  power  (of  God), 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven"*  (a  figurative  expression,  implying, 
"  You  shall  see  me  prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spreading  my  king- 
dom, and  subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations ;"  the 
actual  proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an.  announcement  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  robes,  as  a  sign 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christ,  saying,  "  From  his  own 
iips  ye  have  heard  it."  He  was  then  condemned  to  death,  either  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  thereby  incurring  the  punishment  ordained  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  he  had  falsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  ;  or 
as  a  blasphemer,  because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honoui's  to  himself, 

piewof  the  omiasion  of  tho  full  trial  before  him.  In  v.  2*,  o/'w 'he  eiomiDstion.it  is  stutea 
that  Annas  "  sent  him  to  Caiaiihaa,  the  actual  high-priest."  Perhaps  tha  leadiug  out  of 
Christ  occaaionod  one  of  Annas's  servaata  to  put  the  question  (v.  25)  which  brought  out 
Peter's  second  denial ;  and  perhapB,  also,  Luke,  xiii.,  61,  should  be  joined  in  immediately 
after.  In  this  caso  wo  sbonid  make  the  fore-conrt  of  the  house  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denials ;  and  might  inter  that,  when  this  preparatory  esaminalSon  before  Annas 
was  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  as  unimportant,  the  denial  of  Peter,  which  was  preserved  on 

*  Christ's  "coming,"  "  coming  in  the  clogds,"  ic,  nnt  only  indicate  his  second  adveB 
at  a  'at-diatant  period,  but  also  his  apirilual,  world-historical  manifestation. 
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The  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt,,  jcxvi.  65,  66  ;  ana,  in- 
deed, they  had'  often  before  accused  him  of  blasphemy, 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  a3  one  expelled  from  the 
Theocratic  nation,  to  the  lude  derision  and. mocking  of  the  servants  in 
the  court, 

5  284.  Double  Dealiitg  of  tlie  Sanhedrim. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanliedrim  m 
condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not  a  regular  in- 
quiry afl:er  the  truth ;  Christ  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  his 
case  had  been  prejudged;  Caiaphas  himself  had,  in  fact,  announced 
that  hia  death  was  decided  on.  A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  vic- 
tim. Moreover,  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feasr 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
forms  of  justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  had  only 
subordinate  authority  to  asfiign  penalties  for  violations  of  the  religioils 
law;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  death  withont  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  governor."  It  had,  therefore,  to  seek,  in 
Christ's  case,  some  plausible  grounds  for  condemnation  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  that  ofhcer.  No  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
or  false  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  would  suffice  Some 
political  charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up  But  va  this  the  hie 
rarchica!  party  had  to  i:,t  in  dirert  opposition  to  their  own  con\ictioni , 
Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil  affaipo  It  is  true,  be 
hid  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowl 
edging  hira  as  Messiah ,  but  his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  movements  on  that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  make  use  of  w orldlj  means  This  is  shown  suflioientlj  bv 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhednm  to  use  the  ti 
umphal  entiy  as  ground  for  a  political  charge  Had  it  been  at  all 
suspicious  m  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would  ha\e  taken  it 
up  ,  as  popuHr  movements  ut  the  kind  were  generallj,  and  with  good 
reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  thin,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds  than  thaiiiward 
power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their  convictions ;  and  this  was 

'  Joseph.,  ArehBol,,  SI.,  9,  4  1.  The  high-priest,  Anauna  (Annas],  had  taken  advaals^e 
ot  tlie  absence  of  flie  governor  to  inflict  eapitsl  puniGhment  on  the  anthority  of  the  San- 
haarim.  He  wbs  accnsed  for  the  act  before  tiie  Prefect  Alhinna :  "  "at  ott  itiir  J>. 'Ai~[. j 
^mpif  ri]t  Wianni  (-hSjiiji  mWimi  evviifioi-"  obvioaEly  ehowing  that  the  consent  of  the  gnv- 
cmor  was  esaential  in  aoct  cases.  Tha  miademeanor  was  deemed  so  Tiave  that  Ananui 
■■OS  removed  from  office.  The  reading:  of  SynMtoi,  " btvuiav,"  would  give  an  entirely 
.li;:i:rint  nicsnirgi  but  ft  i<  ohvioosly  incoirect. 
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obviously  beyond  ihe  sphere  of  civil  jurisdiction.  But  antiquity  could 
cot  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere  of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tribunals.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old-World  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by 
Christ.  Before,  either  religion  waa  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  tho 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocracy  in  its  political  form ; 
the  former  being  slate-religions).  In  the  Jewish  constitution  (which, 
however,  did  not  exist  in  i^  original  form  under  the  Roman  sway)  the 
state  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It  was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to  retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  limes  pointed  out  by 
Christ  i  that  it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before 
the  higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down  the 
old  landmarks.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's  claims,  it  was 
bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the  proofs  which  he  offered 
in  testimony  of  his  Divine  calling ;  and  when  phenomena  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  except  as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  to  leave  them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  as  history*  should  unfijld  it  But  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
capacity cf  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
Divine  callmg  had  often  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself;  the  in- 
ability was  a  moral  one  founded  in  their  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
therefore  it  w  as  guilty  t 

As  before  remarked  the  grounds  on  which  the  Sanhedrim  coTtAeranedi 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  upon  him.  Another  charge  was  needed. 
To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his  claim  of  Messiahship, 
on  which  they  had  professed  to  found  their  own  decision,  with  the 
addition  of  a  political  element :  "  He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king ;"  and 
hence  "  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for 
bids  to  give  tribute  to  CEesar."j:  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities  were  well  aware 
that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes 
to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285,  JesM  before  Pilate. — Ckrkt's  Kingdom  not  "  of  this  World: 
The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich  and  coi 

•  To  this  jodsment  Moaea  refers,  Dent.,  i»iii.,  2D-ES.  t  Cf.  p,  B93,  394. 

t  Luke,  xiiLi.,  3.  This  passage  is  obvionsly  presapposed  in  JoLn,  xvjii.,  33.  John's  ao- 
coant  takes  many  ttings  for  grauted  that  are  recorded  in  the  other  Grospels ;  bnt  the  latter 
to  tarn,  moat  often  find  their  aapplement  in  the  former,  as  is  llie  case  in  Ihis  part  of  Luke. 
None  but  an  eje-wilnesa  could  have  giien  the  aeconnt  in  so  exact  a  oonnesion  as  John's. 
The  simple  reply  to  Pilate's  qnestion,  ai  iiyiis,  as  given  in  Lnke,  xiiii..  3,  Matt.,  xaviL, 
11,  needs  the  farther  eiplanaljon  given  by  John  {iviii.,  36,  37),  to  malie  it  fully  accord  with 
tbe  facts  ;  fur  ho  was  not,  and  did  not  claim  to  ho,  "Kingof  th6  Jews,"  in  the  Roman  senM 
at  the  phrase :  nor  could  Filate  hate  pionaanced  bim  gailtlese  after  snrh  a  dectaratioo 
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rupt  Romans  of  that  ago,  act«d  throughout  the  case  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  character.  An  eaemy  to  the  Jews,  he  was  glaJ 
of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
administration  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice, 
and  his  evil  conscience  feared  an  accusation  froni  the  Jews,  such,  in- 
deed, as  subsequently  wrought  his  downfall.  Care  for  his  own  BQCurity, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against  him  on  this 
occasion ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  own  inter 
eats  to  those  of  innocence  and  justice.  With  all  his  disposition  to  sava 
a  man  guiltless  of  political  crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  well-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  risk 
personal  or  political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  *'  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,"  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his  power,  without  further 
inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  decree.  But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds 
for  immediate  acquiescence,  demanded  a  more  particular  accusation. 
As  he  had  heard  of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credi- 
ble; and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair,  and  told  them  "to  take  him,  ana 
judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies  understood  his 
meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  and  in- 
flict only  a  corresponding  penalty  on  Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired. 
Their  desire  and  wishes  were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply :  "  It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  deaths' 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the 
political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  unfounded ;  and  said 
to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  "jlrt  thov.  /he  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  To 
this  question  Christ  could  give  neither  an  express  affirmative  nor  an 
express  negative  ;  in  the  religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  "  Yes  ;" 
in  the  political,  "  No,"  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  "  Sayest  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself  [L  e.,  inquiring  whetlier  fee  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
that  Christ  wasjiable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to  bo  "king"),  or 
did  others  fell  it  thee  of  me  9"  Pilate  answered  that  he  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered; "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"  (not  worldly  in  its  nature, 
its  instruments,  or  its  conflicts).  He  proved  its  unworldly  character 
by  tie  means  he  used  in  founding  it :  "  ^  my  hingdotn  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight"  &c, ;  "  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence. ^' 

Tbe  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  ho  was  king  in  a  world- 
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ly  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly  clainied  to  be  both 
ft  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  he  was  both  :  "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  this  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." 
It  followed  that  He  could  he  recognized  txaKing,  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth  :  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  hearetk,  my  voice."  This 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  conscience  of  Pila.te  himself. 
But  the  procurator — a  type  of  the  educated  Roman  world,  especially 
of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in  worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no 
higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life — had  no  such  sense  for  ti-uth. 
*'  Wh.at  is  truth  ?"  was  his  mocking  question.  "  Truth  is  an  empty 
name"  he  meant  to  say. 

5  986.  Jesus  sent  to  Herod. 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  simply  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
nocent of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that  he  "  could  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all."  They  then  replied  (Luke,  sxiii.,  3)  that  his 
Leaching  had  stirred  up  the  people  every  where,  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred 
:o  him  to  lay  the  case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarcb  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  who  had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesita.*  The  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could  do.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  To 
describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so  utterly  worldly,  would  have 
been,  in  his  ovm  language,  to  "  cast  pearls  before  awilie."f  He,  there- 
fore, answered  none  of  Herod's  questions.  The  disappointed  king, 
having  arrayed  the  Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purpJe  robe, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent 
him  back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless .  the  latter  was  confirmed  in 
his  own  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

^  287.  Pilate's  Jruitless  Efforts  to  save  Jesus.—  The  Dream  of  PilateU 
Wfe. 
In  honour  of  the  Passover,  and  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews,  pardon 
was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Pilate  en- 
deavoured to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  hoping 
thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus 
to  some  extent,  he  proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but 
to  mitigate  it  into  scourging.  But  the  -lultitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment — the  very  multitude  who,  a  few  ^ys  be^ 

•  Cf.  p.  333,  t  Cf.  II.  wj. 
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iiira,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  ehouta  of  enthusiasm,  as  Theocratic 
King — were  mow,  when  their  carnal  expectations  were  deceived,  blind 
instruments  of  the  SaTihedrini,  and  obedient  to  every  fanatical  impulse 
of  the  Pharisees.  Tliey  clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  ratter 
than  of  the  false  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  theii 
hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesua  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not  have  coat 
ihe  feelings  of  a  Pilate  much  to  inflict  such  violent  pain  and  deep  dis- 
grace upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought  that  Jesua,  as  an  enthusiast, 
who  had  ali'eady  given  so  much  trouble,  deserved  scourging ;  and  he 
probably  expected  to  appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  his 
life.  With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  was  brought 
out,  in  tlie  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in  derision,  and 
set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  declared  ttat  he  found  no 
guilt  in  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  man  .'"  {"  Can  it  be  believed  that  7ie 
would  wish  to  make  himself  king  V)  The  sight  only  stimulated  tbeir 
janatical  rage ;  and,  with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  cru- 
cifixion. Full  of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  "  Take  ye  him,  and 
crucify  him,  for  J  find  no  fault  in  him."  The  Jews  knew  well  how  to 
understand  this ;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  failed,  they  had 
recourse  again  to  the  religious  one :  "  We  have  a  law,  and  hy  our  law 
(confirmed  bj  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  Mm- 
self  the  Son  of  God." 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the  higher  life, 
unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that  lortly  form,  he  yet 
found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  sufferings  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his  wife,"  troubled  by  fearful  dreams, 
sent  him  a  warning  to  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man."  And 
now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  "Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  he  interpreted  according  to 
the  pagan  conceptions  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Gods." 

§  288,  Last  Conversation  of  Jesus  with  Pilate. — The  Senteni-t, 
The  transition  is  easy  fi-oin  infidelity,  springing  from  worldlincss  and 
frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  of  superstition.  So  he  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  "  What  is  truth  V  went  now,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear,  and  inquired,  "  Whence  art  thou  ?" 
Aa  the  question  was  prompted  only  by  superstition  aut  curiosity,  and 

•  Aicording  to  tbe  Apocryptal  Ghspal  of  Nicoiemna  (e.  ii,],  imd  later  nccounw  (all  of 
which,  however,  probably  came  from  the  same  sonrce],  she  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
Jraorfii,  and  was  named  Fmcla  [Thih,  Cod.  Apocrjph.,  i„  530).  Judaiem  had  foond  its 
iwnvettt  particnlarly  imong  the  female  aei. 
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OS  the  questioner  was  incapable  of  apprelieiidiiig  Jesus  as  ilie  Sun  ni' 
God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  lie  wished  to  be  acknuwl  edged  as  sueii, 
the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment,  renewed  his 
questions:  "  Speakest  tliounot  unto  me?  KnoiccU  lliou  not  that  1  hare 
power  to  crucify  Chee,  and  have  fower  to  release  thee  1"  To  this  Jesus 
answered:  "TJiou  couidst  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  il 
■were  given  thee  from  above  (if  God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  that  I 
should  be  delivered  to  thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  of 
those  by  whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 
Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that 
his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity  ordained  by 
God,  for  a  higher  end,  Pilate  thereupon  strove  more  earnestly  to 
save  him;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him  with  the  cry,  so  terrible  at  that 
time,  of  crimen  majestatis ;  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caj- 
sar's  friend ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor."  To  this  storm  of  clamour  the  procurator  at 
last,  though  reluctantly,  yielded;  his  conscience  feared  the  charges 
winch  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sona! security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

6  289.  Jesus  led  to  Calvary.— SitAon.  of  Cyrcne.—  The  Words  of  Christ 
to  the  Weeping  Women. 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself  caiTied  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execuuon.  But  his  severe  strug- 
gles and  sufferings,  hoth  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhausted  his 
strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden.  Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who 
had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled 
a  Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  to  take  his  cross 
and  bear  it  to  the  place  of  death.* 

Amid  all  his  sufferings  he  was   moved  with  compassion  for  the 

'  This  account,  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  carries  tlie  proof  of  its  veracity  iu  itself 
[t  is  nothing  strange  that  Bomsn  soldiers,  in  the  poblio  service,  could  do,  unresisted,  so 
high-handed  an  act  (cf.  Hlig's  instructive  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion, 
Zeitsctrift  Sat  d.  GeiatL  d;  Erahisthums  Freibnrg,  IS31,  v.,  a.  12).  Mark,  whose  acconul 
bears  evidetice  it)  this,  ss  in  aeveral  other  places,  of  pecalior  soarcas  of  iafbrmation,  oral 
or  written,  mentions  (xv.,  31)  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  two  men  well  known  in  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding;  all  that  Siravss  says  to  the  contraiy,  John's 
statement^  that  Jesus  was  led  hearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance *with  that  given  hj 
the  other  lonrces,  viz.,  that  be  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  account  cf  his  ex 

gives  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the  olber  lEvangelists ;  there  is,  therefore, 
lie  grontiil  of  surprise  in  his  omission  of  this  particular  iucident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  John  did  tioI  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  Icjkw  nothing 
of  tbis  account  (for  a  doctrinal  moSve  to  intentional  silence  is  ont  of  the  question)  ?  In 
what  comer  must  be  have  written,  to  remiun  ignorant  of  an  incident  so  closely  interwoven 
with  tbs  traditional  acoonnta  of  the  passion  1  And  how  could  a  document  issumg  from 
ancu  a  comer  be  passed  off  as  the  production  of  John.  Iho  Apostle. 
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blinded  people,  over  whose  heads  he  saw  impending  tlie  judgmenis  of 
God,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  guilt,  of  which  he  had  ac 
often  Warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  tears  *  he  said 
to  them,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children."  Then,  after  predicting  the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  iinA,"-' If  they  do  ikese  things  in  a  green  tree,  what 
shall  he  done  in  the  dry  /"t 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CRUCIFIXION. 

§  290.  Details  of  the  Cmeifixion. 

WHEN  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered,  as 
was  usual,  a  spiced  wine,!  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  he  tasted 
of  the  wine  ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stupifying  drug,  he  refused 
Co  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  clothing,§  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed 
to  it  by  his  hands  and  feel-H      (The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death, 

I  '■  If  the  Holy  One,  entering  among  ainfol  men,  is  so  entreated,  what  must  happen  Id 
thosa  wbose  Bufferings  will  be  tlie  jnst  penalty  of  their  own  accnmnlaled  gailt  ?" 

t  Matt,  xsTii.,  34.  Macli  describes  it  exactly  (iv.,  23)  oa  ilw«  inp^fvwidvoi.  Cf.  Acta 
Fructaoei  TarraconenBia,  wbere  it  ia  related  of  the  martys,  "  Cum  mvUi  ex  fratema  cari- 
tate  Us  qffereni,  uti  condilt  penaixti  pocviajn  tvmerent,"  &c.  (c.  iii.,  Itnlnart.,  Acta  Mar- 
tyrnm,  Amatel.,  1713,  320),  Tbe  meram  amdUunt  was  given  by  tbe  Chriatiana  to  the  con- 
feaaors  languam  asiidetum,  that,  by  means  of  it,  tiiey  might  be  leaa  eenaible  of  anffering 
(Tartuli.  de  JejDJiiis.  c.  :iii.). 

$  Jobn'a  mention  of  the  wriv  Jc^oi  ia  coDfinned  by  the  statement  of  laidore  of  Peh- 
Biom,  that  aoeh  garmenta  were  pecaliar  to  Galileo.  Such  a  garment,  thongh  Bomewhat 
common  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  tbe  lower  claaaea,  niisbt  have  been  a  norelty  to  the  Ho- 
man  aoldiera,  and,  therefore,  an  object  of  valae  in  their  eyes.  laidoro  says,  "  rli  ii  iyvou 
riu  ttra«n»  tJs  WSroS  lalrT,;,  Siri/1  oi  im,.i:oI  tfxCuv™.  nSv  FiHiXaiai;  KaB"  oEi  cut  /idXilTa  tJ 
TOHiiiro  #iX££  ylvcsBai  ffiirmv,  tixrjl  rirl,  l»(  ol  TrnSaliaiiild,  iiaicpoomir  itaniltinov." 

II  There  has  boea  much  dispate  on  this  point,  and  many  have  giien  it  nndne  ioipor- 
tance ;  tbe  reBalt  of  the  moat  candid  inqairy  is,  that  tbe  feet  were  nailed  as  well  as  the 
hands.  The  most  atrikiog  confirmation  ia  aflorded  by  the  feet  that  the  fathers,  writing  at 
1  time  when  cmeifiiion  waa  in  nae,  speak  of  the  piercing  of  Jeaus'a  feet  as  a  matter  of 

enter  into  tho  in^niry  at  length,  bnt  will  only  allnde  to  the  passage  in  Tertnllian  ao  impor 
tant  in  reference  to  this  qnestion  (Adv.  Mareion.,  iii.,  19),  After  eiting  "fodentnt  laanvi 
mem  et  pedes"  from  the  Psalm,  he  nndertaiea  to  show  that  it  waa  falfillediD  the  eracifixion 
of  Christ.  The  wofda  immediately  following,  "pus  proprie  afrodfas  cmds,"  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  tbe  hands  and  feet  which,  on  the  whole,  made 
Ihia  puniahment  of  death  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of  the  apices  erucia  as  belonging  to 
tbe  croas  in  general,  not  Chriaf  a  in  particular.  Fnrther,  be  says  that  the  I'sahn  cannot  ba 
applied  to  any  other  that  had  died  S3  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except 
Christ  had  suffered  (Ats  mode  of  death,  "  gut  solas  a  populo  lam  iiiiigmler  crudjbnit  esf' 
Jwlio  suffered  so  marked  a  deafli  by  crucifiiiot— one  ithetwiap  unknown  in  the  Old  Teat* 
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according  to  a  writer  wlio  lived  while  it  was  yet  known  and  used, 
consisted  in  the  hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were 
nailed.) 

§  291.  CkTist  Prays  for  his  Enemies.— The  Two  Thieves. 
When  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  tne 
carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil  for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible 
tortures  upon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  with  boundless  love,'  he  core- 
mended  his  enemies  to  the  mercy  of  God,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  hnow  not  what  they  do'^  (the  ignorance' of  delusion, 
though  a  guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified  with 
him.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Christ,  the 
other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  men's  offences  had  been 
different;  the  one  may  have  been  a  common  robber,  the  other  a  crim- 
inal led  away  by  the  political  passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — 
like  the  Siearii,\  the  tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  this  question  wo 
have  no  light.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
guilt,  became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper  his 
consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the  suiferings  of  the  Holy 
One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the  power  of  a  Divine  impression 
upon  a  contrite  soul — a  soul  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sense  by  imme- 


It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested  by  Christ 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps  before  seen  none  of  the  proofs 
of  Christ's  majesty,  should  have  anticipated  the  faith  even  of  Apostles; 
and  this  he  did  in  trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizing 
the  Messiah  in  the  sufferer,  "Lord,"  said  he,  "remember  me  when 
tkou  comest  into  thy  Mngdom."  The  answer  of  Christf  is  full  of  im- 
■:;ort  in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's  faith,  founded 
on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was  only  to  be  founded  in  the  future, 
he  promises  him  immediate  bliss :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day.  shalf 
thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise."^ 

menC — deBning  him,  before  all  others,  and  Rxiog  him  abno  as  the  one  (c  whom  the  wardt 
of  the  PbbId)  oould  be  applied].  Cf.  flag's  Dissertation,  before  citedi  i/ase'j  Lebeii  JeEo, 
f  143.    ■  '  Thna  illnBtratiDg  pradically  bis  precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  Che  Mount 

t  As  Barahbaa,  Lake,  xsiii.,  19. 

%  Its  ooDlradiotion  to  Drdiaaiy  Jewish  notions  proves  its  originality. 

J  A  symholical  name  for  tbs  regions  of  blias. 
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§  592.  Christ's  Exclamation:  Psalm  xxii. — His  Last  Words. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Cbrist'B  words  to  the  malefactor  dis- 
play, even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufTerings !  But  he  partook  of  all  purely 
human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  alternations  which  the 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  produce.  The  first  struggles  of  death 
may  call  forth  in  man  the  sense  of  personal  sin  ;  but  He,  the  perfectly 
Holy,  could  have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  he 
did  feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of  the 
sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  brought  upon 
mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of'soul  and  body  he  sees  before 
him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted,  mocked,  proved  in  the  bitterest  suffer- 
ings, yet  steadfastly  trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty- second 
Psalm ;  and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realized — not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its  delineation 
also — in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only  Holy  One,  not  only 
exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict  and  suffering,  but  triumphing 
through  them.    " 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs  he  cries  aloud,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken,  me?"  The  form  of  the  words,  "my  God,"  implies 
s  inmost  sou!,  of  inseparable  union  with  God. 
s  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  single  subordi- 
n  with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  in 
the  Psalm. 

An  enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who  isolate 
it  from  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Chriet's  soul  up  to  the  last  ex 
pression  of  triumph,  "/<  is  finished!"  an  enigma,  indeed,  to  those  who 
forgot  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  mankind — for  mankind  laid  up 
in  his  heart;  an  enigma  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christian  life.  But  the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's 
history,  a  type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led  through  all  stages  of  suffering,  and  even 
through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  fi^r  the  last  timp,  for  a 
cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  >vith  the  acid  drink  used  by  the  sol- 
diers,* was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he  comiQends  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother. 
And  then  he  Utters  the  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weight- 
iest that  has  been  uttered  upon  the  earth  :  "  It  is  finished  !"  and  com- 
mends his  soul,  separating  from  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 
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5. 293;  FhenoTiiena  accompanying  the  DeatJi  of  Christ :  Hie  Eartliquake 
the  Darkness;  the  Rending  of  the  Temple-veil. 
The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  re- 
markable phenomena  which  attended  his  birth;  and  similar  wonders 
accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole  [the 
world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  m  natural  signs  accompanying 
epoch-making  events  in  history,  so  wo  need  not  marvel  to  find  the 
greatest  event  of  history — shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  even  to  thoae  who  cannot  comprehend  its  in- 
ternal import — attended  by  similar  manifestations  At  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake ,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  from  tho  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  produ- 
cing effects  like  those  of  an-  eclipse  of  the  sun  *  The  veil  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent  asunder.t  signifying  that  the  Holy 

"  Jidiat  AfrUanu!,  the  first  Christian  aathor  of  a  world-hisearicol  work,  Bays  that  the 
heathen  historian  Thallus  described  this  darkness  as  on  Msi^f  ni  jjAfou,  Africanus  rishlly 
contradicts  this,  smce  no  ecUpse  eoald  poseibly  have  taken  plttco  at  tbo  time,  and  infern 
justly,  that  the  darkness  conld  only  hiiTe  oocnrred  as  a  real  miraola.  (8eo  the  fragment 
in  Oeorg.  Sgncell.  Chronograph.,  ed.  Niebohr,  Dindor£  i.,  610.)  The  Fatliers  of  the  firsc 
century  refer  frequently  to  a  statement  made  by  Fhlegon,  the  anlhor  of  a  "  Chronicle," 
under  Hadrian.  Eusehius  quotes  his  words,  Chron.,  under  the  fborth  year  of  SOSd  Olymp. ; 
"iiXnt/'iI  iMoo  Hiyhni  ran  ij-tuo^itiruif  i/lfri/ioi,  mi  raj  Sipir  !<'!!  liii  hlpas  lyhirii,  Hun  ra!  irrriin,! 
iv  oiifaii^  ^niiiiiiii."  A  groat  earthquake  in  Bithynia  had  destroyed  most  port  of  Niciea  (1. 
0..  p.  614.) 

t  By  taruWrai^a,  Matt..  xiviL.  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  enrtain  bcfniB 
the  "Holy  of  Holies,"  for  this  was  distinctively  so  called  ;  the  veil  before  the  Sanctuary  was 
called  MAii^i^ia  (Philo,  de  Vit  Mos.,iii.,  j  5);  or  roof  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter 
sense,  which  does  nut  accord  with  the  nsage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view  destroys  tiie 
peculiar  import  of  the  occorrenco. 

IthasbeenquBstionod  whether  the  fact  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  is  well  supported.  It 
is  true,  it  is  not  so  well  sustained  ss  the  other  phcnomeaa,  not  being  mentioned  by  Lnke 
and  John ;  bat  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  doabting  its  credibihty.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
account  may  have  originated  Irom  the  occurrence  of  sojae  fact  of  tlie  kind,  which  assumed 
this  partieolar  form  in  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subsequently  received,  that  access  to 
the  '^Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  Those  who  presuppose  this  would  cailit  a  m^thic/tt 
element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use  the  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no 
superstitions  fear  of  the  word  when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  idea.  Althong-h  we  as- 
sert that  Chtistianity  is,  in  its  esscnae.  not  a  mythical,  hut  a  historical  religion,  founded 
upon  a  chain  of  real  historical  facts  ;  and  although  wc  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
mglJa  and  symbolical  representations  oCfacls ;  still  we  do  not  assert  it  to  bo  impoasiblt 
that,  after  religions  intuition  had  received  a  new  direction  from  the  extraordinary  facts  of 
Christianity,  certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have  crept 
into  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  moBt  predomiaale,  in  order  to  makes  narrative 
apocryphal. 

But  to  admit  this  po&sibiliiy,  even  in  individual  cases  like  the  one  'before  us,  is  not  ta 
admit  Its  reaSity.  Although  it  la  true  that  none  bnt  a  few  priests  conld  possibly  have  wit- 
nessed the  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  was  fay  no  means  imposaible 
that  it  could  be  generally  known  afterward;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  af- 
terward became  Christians.  Nor  is  the  argvment'um  e  sikntui  at  all  decisive  in  thb  case. 
The  authors  of  the  (Tew  Testament  bad  so  rich  a  ti-easure  of  proofs  at  command  that  they 
•lid  not  need  to  run  to  every  individual  fact  which  they  might  have  used.  ■  They  drew  from 
full  sources  (as  the  Apostolical  epistles  show),  and  could  afibrd  lo  pass  by  many  available 
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of  Holies  in  beaven  is  opened  to  al!  men  through  the  fiinshed  work 
Christ;  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the  Hum 
broken  down  ;  and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  for  an  outward  a 
sensible  one. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    RESURRECTION. 

5  294.  Did  Christ  predict  his  Resurrection? 

BEFORE  describing  the  Resurrection,  we  must  examine  the  ques- 
tion whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  as  well  aa 
his  sufferings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  a  priori,  that  he  must  necessarily  havii 
foreknown  the  Resurrection.  If  he  had  had  only  a  confident  certainty 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to  work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding 
the  truth  He  had  taught  them,  and  completing  the  trmiiing  He  had  com- 
menced, he  might  haie  left  behind  him  his  work  on  earth  with  calm 
assurance  of  the  future ;  He  need,  not  necessarily  have  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  Lis  followers  in  so  short  a  time  must  form 
the  link  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and  the  renewal  of  spir- 
itual communion  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
close  connexion  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  his  whole  work  as  Re- 
deemer must,  in  the  outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that 
he  should  not  have  foreknown  it. 

"  But  if  he  looied  forivard  to  his  resurrection  with  full  confidence, 
how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  the  approach  of  death  1"  Here 
is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity  which  per- 
vade the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  prominent  at  particular 
Phenomena  somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting 
s  of  the  Divine  and  the  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was  but  a 
passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings  of  nature  with 
Bufferings ;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy  resurrection  save  him 
from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  separate 
moments  of  his  consciousness ;  remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  with 

things.  In  tiie  Evang.  ad  Hebrieos,  it  is  related  that  a  beam  over  the  Teroiile-Joor  broVe 
io  two  (sttperHminare  leiapli  infinite  magnitadinia  fractum  esse  atgai  disisnm.  See  Hie 
lOD.inMatt.,  iKvii.,  51;  tom.vii.,pt.  1,  p.  336,  od.  ValUrs)  j  which  migbt  have  been  caoBad 
by  the  earthquake,  Cf.,  also,  the  atatoment  cited  from  the  Gemara  {in  Hug's  Diaeertation 
above  mentioned),  that  the  foldiog-donra  of  the  Temple,  thongh  locked,  anddenly  burst  open 
about  40  years  before  (ho  dcstrnotion  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  accounts  bint  al  some  faa 
ivins  at  the  bottom  of  thorn, 
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The  eacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  impoit  by 
resurrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  believer 
who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful  life  bejond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  ?  May  they  not,  at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  such  an 
import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those  in  John,  which,  in 
reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  manifestations  to  them ;  as  was 
done  with  Matt.,  xii.,  40,  and  John,  ii.,  19? 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied  in  this  way  only  at  a  later 
period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it 
may  have  led  to  the  attributing  of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not. 
In  John,  XX.,  S,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  after 
his  death,  began  to  ca!!  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his  resur- 
rection, and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their  souls.  But  John 
has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings  which  plainly  points  to  his 
lesurrection,  viz.,x.,  17, 18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  declaration,  "Ihave 
power  to  lay  dawn  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again,"  was 
meant  to  imply  something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is 
entirely  emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 
n ;  nor  can  it  he  satisfied  except  by  reference  to  his 
sre  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  (e.g..  Matt., 
xvi.,  21 ;  Luke,  ix.,  22)  in  which  Christ  expressly  foretells  his  resurrec- 
tion, along  with  his  sufferings,  specifying  the  precise  interval  of  three 
days ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither 
have  been  understood  nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as 
they  were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistoncal ;  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  that  tradition  would  give  to  such  expressions,  ajier 
the  event,  when  their  bearmg  was  better  understood,  a  moie  precise 
form  than  they  really  had  at  first.  In  John's  Gospel  all  Christ's  inti- 
mations are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is  usual  in  prophecy ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  its  genuine  Apostolic  origin, 

§  295.  Defection  of  the  Apostles  immediately  after  Christ's  Death. — 
Th^ir  Joy  and  Activity  at  a  later  Period. —  T7ie  Reappearance  of 
Christ  necessary  to  explain  tjie  Change. 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic  expecta- 
■ions  of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete.  But  if,  of  al! 
hat  they  had  hoped,  nothing  was  ever  realized,  this  dejection  could 
not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may  suppose  it  abstractly  pos- 
sible that,  ailer  the  first  consternation  was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual 

'  Christ  is  represented,  Heb,,  sil,  a,  as  leading  the  way  for  believers,  by  himaelC  rearh- 

le  his  glory  through  a  perfetH;  ti  led  failb. 
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impressions  which  Christ  had  made  might  have  reviveii,  t/A  operated 
moi !  powerfallj.  and  even  more  purely,  now  that  they '.  ,rJ.A  no  longer 
see  him  with  theii  bodily  eyes.  But  this  view  could  nU  arise  except 
along  with  the  rec!  gtiilion  of  a  histoiical  Christ  as  the  personal  ground 
and  cause  of  such  a  new  spiritual  creation ;  without  the  presupposition 
of  such  a  Christ  thisre  is  no  possible  foundation  on  which  t 
of  such  after- workings. 

And  even  with  it,  we  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable  p( 
ties,  but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  dejecrion  of  the  A 
B.t  first,  iind  what  they  were  and  did  ajierward.  There  must  be  some 
intermediate  historical  fact  to  explain  the  transition ;  someifting  must 
have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new  power,  the  almost  effaced  impres- 
sion ;  to  bring  back  the  flow  of  their  faitb  which  had  so  fa'  ebbed 
away.  The  reappearance,  then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  cannot  possibly  be  spared. 
It  acted  thus  r  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
pulse when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  risen  from  the 
dead ;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a  new  spir- 
itual communion  with  him,  never  to  be  dissolved,  nay,  thenceforward 
to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  According  to  their  own  unvary- 
ing asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation  of  their  immovable  faiih  in 
his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,'  as  well  as  of 
their  steadfast  hope,  in  his  communion,  of  a  blissful,  evei-lasting  life, 
triumphing  over  death.  Without  it  they  never  could  have  had  that  in- 
spiring assurance  of  faith  w.ith  which  they  every  where  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  ti 


§  296.    Was  the  Reappearance  of  Ckriat  a  Viswa  ? 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of  events,  iho 
reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity. Without  it,  the  historical  inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma  to  solve.  But  reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of 
events,  feels  itself — until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — re- 
pelled by  a  supernatural  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.  And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ  a» 
Bupematural,  must  sot  himself  to  the  task  of  iinding  sorao  nytural  expla 
.nation  of  his  reappearance,  in  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  internal  grounds  sup 
pose  Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision.  Now  in  any  visioc 
(other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the  hypothesis  of  this 
inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  hislorical  grounds)  a  psycholog- 
ical starting-point  is  necessarily  presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  i'' 
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said  to  bo  seen  by  one  individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly 
seen,  in  the  same  way,  by  different  individuals.  But  no  such  staning- 
point  can  be  found  io  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the  change  ip 
that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  How  is  it  possible  to  de- 
rive from  the  psychological  clevelopement  itself  a  condition  precisely  its 
contrary^     That  were  indeed  n. petitw principii. 

Moreover,  the  .very  nature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reality,  subverts  such  a  hypothesis. 
And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  contempo- 
rary, who  himself  came  forward  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  witness 
for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection,  whose  personality  lies  before 
ua,  in  his  letters,  in  all  the  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and 
whose  convictions,  founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to 
encounter  cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  sufferings — the  Apostle 
Paul.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared  to  more  than 
five  hundred  at  one  time.* 

§  297.   Was  Christ's  a  real  Death  ? 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  every  thing  supematural, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the  explanation  of 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival  from  apparent  death, 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural  means. 

It  may  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  immediately 
fatal,  that  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several  hours  might  be 
restored  by  careful  medical  aid  ;  although  it  certainly  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  mentioned  by  Josephuat  testify.  But  let 
us,  without  inquiring  for  other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  no- 
tice the  following  points.  Before  his  crucifixion, he  had  endured  mul- 
tiplied sufferings,  both  of  soul  and  body;  he  had  been  scourged  ;  he 
was  so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  ho  could  not  carry  his 
cross,  and  even  the  Roman  soldiers  had  pity  on  him ;  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet;  he  had  remained  from  noon  till 
towards  eveningi  in  this  painful  position,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning 

t  In  his  agtobiogrophy,  {  75.  He  had  been  scat,  wifli  a  tcoop  of  Honion  botse,  W  the 
vai^e  of  TekoBh,  Ibur.or  five  hours  distiint,  to  reconnDitoe.  Jerome,  livicg  in  Bethlehem, 
writes  of  this  village,  "Theooam  vicniuoi  esse  in  roonte  eitom  et  dnodeeim  milliboa  ab 
Jeroaolymis  Eepatatum,  qnotidie  ocalis  centimus"  (t  iv.,  pt.  i,,  p.  8Sa).  Retarning  from  tbe 
village  to  Jemaaleia,  Joseplina  saw  several  prisoners  hangmg  on  crosses,  who  mnst  have 

ho  begged  of  Titos  the  lives  of  three,  and  bad  them  at  once  token  down  (after  hanging, 
therefore,  hot  a  (aw  boors),  and  treated,  medically,  with  tbe  utmost  care ;  yet  bot  one  ont 
of  tbe  three  survived.  (CE  Br^schneider's  remark,  oo  this  aceomit.  Stud.  n..Krit..  1833, 
iii, :  also,  Hug,  Freibnrg.  Zeitechrift.  No.  vii.,  148.) 

It  is  hardly  to  he  supposed  that  even  the  disciples  who  wc-e  eye-wiUiessos  were  able, 
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BUD ;  he  took  leave  of  the  world  in  the  strtiggles  of  Jcaih  i  his  side  was 
pierced*  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier  i  and,  after  all  thiu,  he  re- 
mained two  nights  and  a  day  in  a  fresh  grave.  Yet,  without  medical 
aid  or  attendance,  Ihc  same  man  walks  about  on  a  sudden  among  his 
disciples,  apparently  in  sound  health  and  full  of  vital  power !  Had 
he  appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done  had 
he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  such  a  sight 
could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  faith,  or  become  the  foundation 
for  all  tteir  hopes.  A  vfeak  man  would  have  reappeared,  "Jubject  to 
death  like  any  other.  But.  on  tbe  contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  so 
much  more  like  a  glorified  being  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible 
prooft  of  his  Immanity.  He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one 
over  whom  death  had  no  power ;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  that 
■the  life  of  man  should  conquer  death  and  enjoy  forevei  a  gloiified  e\ 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoraiion  of  Christ 
by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have  further  to  sup- 
pose either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  prolonged  for  some  time,  or 
that  he  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  and  sufferings 
The  former  supposition  is  a  mere  fancy;  there  is  no  possible  ground 
tor  it  in  history;  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reappear- 
ance; there  was  no  cause  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  fact  of 
his  dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resuiTection, 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it  that  he,  as  Mes- 

•  I  mato  the  following  remarha  with  reference  to  John,  ais.,  31,  to  guard  against  tha 
interpolstiona  placed  in  this  passage  by  a.  profane  vnlgsrity,  which  reads  John's  Gospel  BS 
it  would  a  police  report.  The  sViffrmgere  crura  was  indeed  au  ignDmioioua  punishment, 
particntarly  used  ns  a  capital  puniahment  for  slaves;  but  it  certainly  was  not  immediateit/ 
fatal  (After  the  handa  were  cut  off,  the  lega  brolien,  and  Iho  body  mainied  in  various 
ways, 'the  criminala  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive:  KoXo&SoaiTft  i)  id  Dtt/pri^mrs!  nl 
ojtft-i.  In  ;u,ra{  ^^^  rir  Tivt  rHpi".  Polyb.,  i.,  c.  80,  f  13.)  The  death-blow  was  after- 
ward given  in  some  other  way.  Heoee  (Ammian.  Maicellin,  Hist.,  xiv,  9)  it  ia  expreuly 
added, "  froctis  cmribas,  ocdd-aiUiiT."  The  aoldiers,  having  completed  the  ^raclio  era- 
ram  on  the  two  malefactors  that  ware  crucified  with  Jesns,  either  gave  them  tho  dealh 
blow  or  permitted  them,  aftor  being  talten  down,  to  perish  slowly  from  their  broken  Oraba. 
But,  aa  no  signs  of  life  conid  be  seen  in  Joana,  they  aaw  no  neoesaity  to  sxecote  the  com- 
mand, which  was  given  aolely  under  the  presupposition  thdt  crucifision  could  not  kill  ao 
■oon.  Nor  waa  Ibis  at  all  strange;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crncifiaion  ahonid 
have  done  ita  work  effectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to  thrust  the  lance  into 
his  side,  cither  to  assure  themselves  that  he  waa  dead,  or  to  give  him  the  death-blow.  It 
would  have  been  a  bad  manceuvre.  indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  preteni^e,  with  the  inteu 
(ion  to  save  him.  Although  the  word  nirraii  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (aa 
denoting  a  severe  wound]  ia  fixed  by  tho  weapon  employed ;  and,  moreover,  John  usea  it 

afterward  called  on  the  diaciplea  lo  thmat  their  handa  into  it.  And  there  are  other  iostan- 
cea  in  which  we  read  of  the  death-blow  being  given  by  piercing  the  aide  with  a  lance  ; 
two  martyra,  Marcua  and  Marcellianoa,  had  remained  a  d^y  and  a  night  tied  to  a' stake,  to 
which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jmsit  prafectiit  amies,  ati  atalsnt,  laneeit  per  letera  ptrfo 
rai-i  [Acta  Sanct,,  Jun.,  t,  iii.,  f.  571). 
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siiih,  liad  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  jts  power. 
Moreover,  if  il  be  true  that  Christ's  sufferings  caused  his  death,  he  is 
charg-eahle  with  grossly  deceiving  the  disciplea  to  present  his  body  to 
them  in  a  higher  light,  and  thereby  give  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which 
formed  the  immovable  basis  af  the  disciples'  feith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its  high  import  from  an  ac- 
tual deception  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  from  an  inten- 
tional concealment  of  tbe  truth  ! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  this  hypothe- 
sis to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  disciples  derived  from 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it  freely,  it  would  neither  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise  nor  ground  of  suspicion.  But  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  make  use  of  any  such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every 
other  means  to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the  report, 
so  easily  diffiised,*  that  the  disciples  had  found  means  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  grave.  The  invention  and  circulation  of  such  a  report 
was  most  natural ;  the  empty  grave  was  a  proof  that  must  be  invalida- 
ted. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the 
Jews,  presupposing  the  accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true, 
ever  reported  that  he  had  been  revived  fiom  a  merely  apparent  death: 
on  the  contiiivy,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  waS  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  veiy  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared  that  the 
disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  e.  g;  Celstes,  who  made  great  use  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
upon  Christianity  and  the  fables  they  spread  abroad  concerning  it 
And  in  this  connexion  it  was  that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the 
body  was  brought  against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nul- 
lify the  evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  preteact^  that  Christ  hail 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  Christ  had  really  died  ;  this  was  taken  for  gi-anted  ;  his  task  was 
to  show  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.,  xv.).| 

*  Matt.,  ssviij.,  IS.  We  cannot  mistske  the  additions  of  tradition  to  tbe  original  facts. 
Dial.  c.  Trjpb.  Jud.,  f.  335,  ed.  Colon,  and  the  eitracts  bj  Eisenmeng&r.  i.,  ]92. 

t  L.  c,  Justin  Mart.:  "  n^rZat  nii  a^pimtMyrn'ra  IrwipDai." 

i  But  I  must  bolieve,  contrary  to  some  of  tbe  latest  iDterpreters,  that  John  (xlx.,  34),  at 
an  eye-nitness,  meant  to  prove  tbat  Cbrist  was  really  dead,  from  the  nature  of  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Vet.  35  certainly  refers  lo  ver.  34,  and  not  to  ver.  38,  37. 
Although  John,  in  these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  does  jtat 
follow  that  he  made  it  tho  seal  of  faith  [v.  34),  particularly/or  Ais  readers,  who  were  not  such 
13  to  be  led  to  faitb  from  arguments  founded  in  Judaism.  Tlieae  verses  are  added  to  show 
AU  what  had  taken  place  was  conformed  to  ahighernecessity.  It  appears,  then,  that  John 
Ihonglit  it  necea9ary  to  prove  tliat  Cliiiat  had  really  died.    II  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
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I  298.   The  Resurrection  intended  only  for  Believers. 

The  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed  for  those 
who  had  heeti  brought  to  faith  by  his  previous  miniBtry.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  miracles  Ijy  which  unbelievers  were  to  be  convinced.  Those 
wbose  dispositions  of  heart  had  made  them  unsusceptible  of  impres- 
sion from  his  whole  ministry  would  bave  received,  for  the  same  reason, 
but  transient  impressions  from  his  reappearance.  If  the  living  Jesus 
could  not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  persuadea 
fay  one  risen  from  the  dead.* 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed  to  seal 
and  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as  already  believed  ;  to  foria  the  point  of 
transition  from  their  sensible  communion  with  the  visible  Cbrisl  to  thoir 
spiritual  fellowship  vjith  the  invisible,  but  ever-present  Saviour.  And 
as  this  was  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorded 
by  John,  make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparatory 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  tbe  disciples  after 
the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises  made  before. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  .appeared  to  them  occasion- 
ally, and  remained  among  them  but  a  short  time ;  they  were  not  to  ac- 
custom themselves  anew  to  cleave  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  to 
learn  that  his  reappearance  was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlasting 

§  299.   The  Women,  Peter,  and  John  at  the  Grave. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the  resui- 
rection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of  Magdalene, 
with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  re- 
moved. They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  they  should  sea  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  John 
and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostles. 
Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  antici 
pated  Peter.     Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the  shijjud  de 

be  had  ia  view  any  definite  opponents  who  denied,  that  fact;  As  he  intended  to  teatifj-  to 
tbe  remrrectiaii,  it  was  neceaaaiy  that  he  elionld  testJlj'  to  Iho  death,  eapociaUy  for  readers 
who  were  not  believers ;  in  liew  of  the  well-known  face  that  cracifision,  endured  for  a  few 
boors,  was  noC  in  itself  always  fatal.  K  he  Aad  dcHnlte  opponents  in  view,  they  were 
probably  (cotrespoadiEg  to  Johu'a  sphere  of  labunr)  lieaibeus,  and  not  Jews, 

'  Luke,  svi.,  31 ;  cf.  p.  13B,  322, 

t  I  agree  with  De  Wette,  against  Ladce,  that  John,  ix.,  30,  does  not  refer  to  oilier  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  after  the  reaarrection  not  mentioned  hy  John,  bat  that  it  is  intended  as 
a  word  of  coocliision  to  his  whole  Qospel.  This  is  supported  by  the  whole  form  of  tho  ex. 
pression,  and  by  the  nse  of  the  words  mjH^o  jmiciii,  which  cannot  mean  any  thing  hot  "to 
work  miracles."  The  phrase  hv^imov  tOv  padnnZv  proves  "nothing  to  the  contrary;  the  Apos- 
tles were  eye-witnessea  of  Christ's  whole  ministry ;  and  John  wrote  his  Gospel  as  one  o! 
these  eye -witnesses. 
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cently  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  he  started  back  in  consternation. 
Peter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  tbe  tomb ;  John  followed  ;  and, 
now  convinced  that  tbe  body  was  not  there,  called  to  mind*  tlie  inti- 
mations which  Christ  had  givent  of  his  resurrection^  and  faith  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  soul. 

§  300.  CIiTtst  appears  to  the  Women  at  the  Tomb;  to  Mary;  to  the 
two  Duciplei  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus. 
During  the  absence  of  tbe  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to  the  two 
women  who  had  gone  away;  and  they,  filled  with  joy,  surprise,  fear 
and  reverence,  foil  before  him  and  embraced  his  feet.  But  be  spoke 
to  them  encouragingly  :  "  Be  not  afraid.'''  All  that  be  said  was  en- 
couraging and  cheering;  and  in  bidding  them  announce 
tion  to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of  them  as  "  hreth,Ten."\ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb  o 
with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unespectedly,  in  the  morning 
twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  when  he  called  her 
by  name,  she  knew  at  once  the  well-accustomed  voice.  With  an 
exclamation  of  joy  she  turned  and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  bands 
towards  him.  But  Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Touch  me  not 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ;  hat  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  '  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God.'  "§  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  tlfe  last 
discourses  reported  by  John,  and  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
them.  We  know  he  had  promised  tbe  disciples  that,  after  ascending 
to  the  Father,  be  would  return  and  remain  with  them  forever.  Now 
he  had  returned;  and  they  might  deem  tJiia  to  be  the  return  which  he 
had  promised,  and  expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the 
same  form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  tbe  form  in  which  he  then  appeared, 
because  he  had  not  "  yet  ascended  to  the  Father."  After  that  event, 
when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the  glorified  one,  were  they  to 
embrace  him  wholly;    obviously  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual 

'  The  word  iV(orraotf  (John,  xx.,  ej  must  be  rcfen  cd  W  a  previoua  fortelling  of  the  res- 
urrection by  Chrnt  himself,  in  accordttnoo  with  John'?  nsage  of  tlie  idea  of  "btlief,"  as 
l&clce  has  admitted  (Commentar,  at»  A  "  '  ~" 
disgiples  needed  soch  an  outward  sign 

■iah,  had  necessarily  to  rise  in  order  to  accomphsh  the  Mes) 
prophecies  of  Scriptore.  Had  they  heon,  they  would  have  n 
ception.    (Cf.  LUcke's  escollent  romarfca  on  the  pnEsage.) 

;  Matt,  saviiL,  10. 

j  The  word  iiK.ft..  (John,  xs..  n)  means  not  only  a  mom 
to  grasp.    It  can,  also,  he  apphed  to  the  embracing  of  an  obj 
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eense,-  His  stay  in  hia  then  form  was  to  be  but  transient;  only  aftei 
his  ascension  could  he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form.f 
Therefore,  he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible  com- 
ing, hat  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent  revelation  to 
them  i  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestation 
that  was  only  to  prepare,  the  way  for  the  higher  and  permanent  one. 
The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  Father,  my  God,  your  God,"  served  to 
remind  them  of  the  promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  they, 
through  Him,  should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom 
He,  in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  "  His  Father"  and  "  His 
God;"  that  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recognize  the  Fa- 
ther also  as  "  their  Father"  and  "  their  God,"  and,  therefore,  have  full 
confidence  that  He  would  come  to  them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciplesj  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles§)  were  going  iii 
the  afternoon  to  the  village  o{  Emmatts,  ahout  a  mile  from  Jerusalem. 
They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in  the  grave,  and  of  what 
the  women  had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  them ;  hut  had  not  yet 
learned  that  he  had  risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked  they  con- 
versed, in  sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the  people 
of  God ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they  were  joined  by  Jesus.  He 
took^art  in  their  conversatido,  expounded  the  Sciiptures  relating  to 
himself,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under 
the  power  of  his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  an- 
ticipations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not  recognize 
'le  speaker,  either  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered  withdrew  their  at- 
tention from  his  person ;  or  because  they  could  not  suppose  that  He 
should  first  appear  to  them;  or,  finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  per- 
son. Not  until,  aa  they  sat  at  meat,  be  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke 
the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so 
often  with  them  at  table.  Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  dine  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of  an  accus- 
tomed habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even  a  mystical  feature 
about  it,  in  itself  considered;  although  we  may  perhaps  trace,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  made  himself  known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given 


.' If  the  passasa  ohIj  meant,  "Delay  not 

here  with  me,  but  go,"  wo  mighl 

i  It  is  clear  that  tha  pasange  contains  no 

proof  thst  ChrLst  ascended  to  he; 

ately  after  hia  conversation  wiUi  Mary.    Ev 

en  with  this  view  (since  it  CBTinot 

thst  he  wonld  have  brongbt  ffom  heavta  i 

I  body  that  cooU  be  phyfiioally 

,,  would  have  to  be  tahen  in  a  his 

)  Inie,  iiiv.,  ta                      j  And,  thei 

■efore,  Paul  does  not  mention  the  . 
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the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  always  be  as  truly  with  ihei 
meals  as  he  was  on  1 


5  301.  Christ  appears  to  Peter ;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  except 
Thomas. —  The  "  Breathing"  upon  the  Apostles. 
The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ  had 
appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peter,*  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  assembled  with 
closed  doorSjf  when  Christ  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst,  with  the 
usual  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  yo^t" — a  salutation  which,  from  Ms 
lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance.J  To  prove  that  he  was  present  in 
hody,  he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  feet,§  and  side.  In 
taking  leave  of  them,  he  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  yoa.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you"  Thus,  while  announcing  to  them 
the  peace  of  fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers 
of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "breathed"  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  they 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  his  Gospel  and  pro- 
claim forgiveness  of  sins  in  his  name.[|  Here,  again,  he  obviously  in- 
tended to  impress  vividly  upon  their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his 
last  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Divine 
"  breath" — the  Divine  life  proceeding  from  him — added,  in  explana- 
tion, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were 
prepared  for  this  by  the  reappearance  of  Christ  and  his  words  to  them  ; 
and  the  symbolical  act,  i-ecalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses 
in  regard  lO  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
profoundly.  Tho  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before  heen 
covered  and  dormant ;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciousness  of  it  arose 
within  them.     Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and  of  the  words  was  far 

'  Lake,  usiv.,  33,  31 ;  1  Cor.,  sv.,  S. 

i  Luke,  sxiv.,  36;  1  Cor,,  xv,,  5,  Paul  says  he  "was  seen  af  tbe  imtvei  but  this  term 
toigbt  be  nsed  evBn  tboogh  ooe  of  Ihe  Domber  were  wanting ;  tbe  point  was,  Christ's  ap- 
pearance to  the  ApOBtleB  as  a  body.    The  imws!  "twelve"  was  tbe  common  deaignalion  of 

lbs  time  to  the  abaeaoe  of  one  of  tbe  number.  J  John,  liv.,  87.    CF.  p.  33i. 

i  It  may  be  the  Base  that,  in  lake's  accoonl,lh!a  scene  is  mlermingled  with  that  which 
tooll  place  eight  days  later  m  presence  of  Thomjs.  He  relates  the  proof  of  corporeity  given 
by  Christ  in  tasting  food  with  tbe  disciples,  which  John,  who  does  not  appear  to  give  foil' 
details,  may  have  omitted,  or,  perhaps,  menUoQed  in  anodier  connexion,  John,  isi.,  13. 

II  la  luke,  ssiv.,  47,  iS.  we  find  a  fuller  developement— John  gives  it  more  in  a  symbol- 
icol  form-  "  The  promise  of  my  Father"  (Lnke,  ssiv.,  49)  seems  to  allude  to  Joel,  iii.,  1 
bnt  a  comparison  with  Acta,  i-,  t,  leads  ns  to  refer  it  to  a  promise  giveD  by  Christ  in  the 
Facer's  name;  hence  to  the  last  disconrses  rooorded  by  John     Cf.  Luke,  lii-,  13;  and 
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from  being  realized.  Not  as  yet  were  they  the  mighty  organs  of  that 
Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Gou.  The  act,  therefore, 
was  in  part  prophetical. 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a  Divine  opera- 
tion accompanied  it.  It  formed  alink  of  connexion  between.the  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment;  between  the  impressions  which 
Christ's  personal  intercourse  had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the 
great  fact  which  we  designate  as  "  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  operation  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be  consid- 
ered, it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing  influence — a  new 
inspiring  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  tenden- 
cies. But  we  must  believe,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  religious 
historical  developement,  that  there  was  a  moment,  forming  an  epo(,h,  in 
which  the  consciousncsa  of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new 
creation  of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  with  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congregations. 
All  great  religious  movements  set  out  from  such  actual  epoch-making 
moments ;  although,  indeed,  gradual  preparatory  stages  must  always 
oe  presupposed. 

§  302.  Christ  appears  to  Jive  hundred  Believers;  to  his  BrotJier  James  ; 

to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  included. — His  Conversation  with  Tliomen. 

Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples,  assembled 
m  one  place  ;  and  then  to  his  brother  James.*  And  on  Sunday,  eight 
days  after  his  first  appearance  among  the  living,  he  again  showed  him- 
self to  the  Apostles  unawares,  while  they  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors.  Thomas  was  now  among  them ;  the  same  Thomas  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 

•  1  Cor.,  IV.,  7.  No  specific  description  of  "  Jamea"  being  given  %  Paal  ia  tliis  paa- 
Eage,  it  waa,  in  all  probability,  James  fiio  Jnst,  aa  he  was  called,  tlia  brother  of  our  Lord. 
Tliia  appearance  of  Christ  ia  mentioned  in  the  Erang.  ad  Jiebraoc  [translated  by  Jerome) ; 
biit  apparently  as  bis  ^rsi  appearance  i  for  it  goes  on,  "  After  Jesos  had  given  tbe  shrood 
to  tlie  servant  of  the  high-prieEt,  be  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from  the 
high  rank  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gospel  arose,  and  partly  from 
th  f  b  1  oircumBtaQces  that  are  given  in  Ike  account,  of  the  following  sort :  "  James 
had  A  vow,  after  partaking  of  the  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  that  he 
w     1  0  more  nnlil  he  had  aeon  Jesns  risen  from  the  dead.    Jesns,  coming  to  him, 

h  d  bl  with  bread  brought  ont,  blesBod  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  James,  with  the 
w  d  E  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead'  " 
(H  d    Viris  Illust.,  e.  il.).    MaA  thecontrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  tradi- 

ti  n«  th  f  rm  tbe  base  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  owed 
Ri  to  an  alloying  doctrinal  element,  remodelling  the  feots  to  serve  a  aubjeetive 
purpose.  Another  and  strikmg  contrast  is,  that  our  Gospels  (and  Paul  followmg  them) 
make  Chiist  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained  in  our  text.  Had  they  aimed 
to  make  tbe  tes^mony  as  strong  aa  possible,  wllbont  regard  to  tmlh,  they  would  have 
represented  him  as  appearing  also  to  his  opponents.  The  statement  above  cited  from 
Evang.  ad  Hsbr.,  of  his  appearing  to  a  servant  of  tbe  high-priest,  conffiets  with  the  whdo 
impott  and  object  of  his  resurrection. 
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of  doulil:.  Cliiist's  appearance,  and  tlie  way  in  which  he  leproaclied 
the  doubting  Thomas,  impressecl  the  latter  with  so  powerful  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  llie  risen  Saviour,  that  he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had 
Deen  asciibed  to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples ; 
'  M.IJ  Lord  and  my  God."  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas, 
whose  immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  "exclamation,  a  fully- 
formed  theory  of  doctrine  ;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must  have  been  at 
work  to  mdtice  a  man  trained  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  Jews  tu 
use  such  a  title !' 

Christ  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hatt  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed  ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  helieved." 
We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of  these  words.  Christ 
does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by  Thomas.  He  acknowledges  hia 
exclamation  as  an  expression  of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "  believed" 
and  "  believe"  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resurrection ;  they 
refer  to  his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  erne  necessary  element  thereof.  But  the  words  of  Christ  also  re- 
proved Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to  believe.  It  was 
implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  as  superior  to  death, 
should  have  been  enough  to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, he  should  have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance, 
given  him  by  the  others,  any  thing  but  incredible.t  His  faith  should 
have  arisen  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those  who  are 
led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  his  spiritual  self-manifesta 
tion  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith  arising  inwardly  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  willing  mind,|  His  words  implied  that,  in  all 
after  time,  faith  would  be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 
passing  from  unbelief  to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance. 
The  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is 
developed.  It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel  history 
had  to  be  handed  doicn  precisely  in  a  form  which  could  not  but  give  oc- 
casion for  manifold  doubts  to  the  hwman  understanding,  when  it  conducli 
its  inquiries  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  and  religious  wants. 

'  Ot,  ara  we  to  auppoaa  that  John  iniolnntwily  tcmcdeUea  the  words  of  Thomaa,  in  no 
cordance  wilh  his  own  viowa  1  Certainly  not.  Nowhere,  in  Jehu's  acoonnta,  do  the  dis- 
ciples speak  out  of  character.  Least  of  all  could  he  have  attributed  to  ono  liko  Thomas 
moredianhB  uttered.  On  the  coatraiy.  Each  an  eipression,  coming  from  R  Thomas,  woalri, 
for  that  very  reason,  impress  itself  more  sttitingly  upon  tha  minds  of  the  disciples.  Jl  is 
not  dilEoolt,  fiiereforB,  lo  acooniit  for  the  precision  with  which  John  records  the  oapresaion. 

t  Christ's  reproof,  perhaps,  refeiTed  also  to  the  intunations  ho  had  given  of  his  appKiadj 

Sie.»reo.    .  ^^ 
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5  303.   Ckrisfs  Appearances  in  Galilee;  to  the  Seven  on  the  Sea  of  Ge 
■nesareth. — The  Draught  of  Fishes. —  The  Conversation  with  Feter. 
We  must  now  briefly  compare  ihe  narrative  of  Matthew,  which  re- 
ports Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  alone,  with  that 
of  the  other  Gospels.* 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  events  of  Christ's 
ministry,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might  be  imagined  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appearances  after  the  resurrection 
was  also,  in  that,  Gospel,  unintentionally  transferred  to  Galilee ;  this 
view  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  not 
tts  to  the  facta  themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in 
[his  particular,  with  the  ictount  appended  to  John's  Gospel  (ch,  xxi.) ; 
in  which  It  IS  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to  Galilee,  where 
Chn?t  reappeared  to  them  As  for  internal  probability,  it  is  not 
hkely  that  they  lemained  va  the  citj,  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies, but  rathtr  that  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  where  dweh 
most  of  Christ's  follow  ei-3  and  friends  Nor  is  there  any  thing  impossi- 
ble in  Matthew's  statement  that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  season 
to  Galilee,  where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercourse 
with  them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in  it- 
self, it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often  in  ovdei 
to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling  amid  the  cares  of 
life ;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to  repeat  to  them  the  promise 
{before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  tho  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  that  calling. 

Seven  of  the  disciplest  were  fishing  iti  tho  Sea  of  Genesaretn. 
During  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the  morning 
Jesus  appeared  and  aslted  them,  kindly,  as  was  his  wont,  "  Children, 
have  ye  any  meat  ?"  When  they  replied  in  the  negative,  he  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  wait  until 
the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  hut  swam  over. 

After  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  promise,  so 
precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken :  "  Loiiest  thou  me  more  than 
these  ?"     Peter  replied,  "  Yea,  Lord,  tkoit  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'' 

*  With  regurd  to  Paul's  statenierta  (1  Cm-.,  sv.),  it  is  probable  that  ha  mentioned  tbe 
appearanoea  of  Christ  to  tbe  Apostles  (as  more  eitenaively  known)  up  to  a  certain  period, 
eapeciaHj  bis  first  appearances  at  Jerasalem,  and  stopped  short;  it  being  nnimportant  for 
his  purpose  to  give  a.  complete  eniuneratron,  adding  only  Cho  manifestation  which  ha  him 
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Then  said  Christ,  "Feed  my  lambs*  (prove  your  love  by  actsj."  On 
Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  question,  Peter  felt  its  force,  aiid  ex- 
claimed, in  grief,  "Lord,  ikov,  knoieest  all  things;  tfion  Jtnowest  that  I 
love  tTtee."  The  Saviour  again  repeated  tie  injunction,  "Feed  my 
lamhs ;"  and  added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that 
at  some  future  time  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  calling;. 

5  304.  Christ  appears  in  Galilee  for  the  last  Time. —  The  Commission 
of  the  Apostles. 
In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt.,  xxviii., 
18),  Clirist  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz.,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations ;  and  to  adrnit  the  men  of  all  nations,  by  baptism, 
into  his  communion  and  discipleship.  And  he  assured  thera  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  God  victoriously;  and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even 
until  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom.f 

5  305.  Christ  appears  for  the  last  Time  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mount 

of  Olives. 

The'  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast  in  cora- 

n  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Pentecost) ; 

w  relation  established  between  God  and  man  naturally  connected 

vith  the  idea  of  the  old.     It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at 

a         e  p    m  se     f  he  H  ly  Spiiit,  by  which  they  were  to  be 


T  b  rn  bispeatogo  amoog  tbo  beathcn  do  not  prove  that 

b      b  d  h     commia  These  scruples  tamed  upon  the  einglo  point  of 

sdmitting  tbe  bcatben  witbont  h  previoas  conversion  to  Jodaiam.  Some  suppose  that  tbs 
naming  of  "Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  in  connexion  with  baptism  (v.  19)  !a  foreign  to 
tbs  passage,  and  waa  derived  from  later  ecclesieatical  langoage.  But  that  expressloD, 
coming  from  tbe  lipa  of  Chriali  was  preoiaeTy  fitted  to  betoken  the  peculiar  uatore  of  the 
new  communion  and  worship,  with  reference  to  his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  hii 
laat  diacouraea  preaerved  by  John ;  for  eveiy  thing  there  refers  to  the  Father,  as  revealed 
by  the  Son;  to  tbe  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imparted  by  the  Boa;  to  com- 
munion witlitbe  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine  life  imparted  by  him.    It 

rigidly  in  baptism,  and  that  the  rite  was  peribrmed  (the  esserttial  being  mEuie  prominent) 
with  reference  to  Christ's  name  alone;  and  that  only  at  a  later  period  it  was  thought  ^at 
the  words  constituted  a  literal  and  necessary  form.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  ncconnt  does 
not  bear  so  distmct  a  historical  stamp  as  other  narratives  of  Christ's  reappearance ;  it  ia 
possible  that  several  oocnrrenoes,  on  separate  occasions,  were  taken  together  and  trana 
ferred  to  Galilee.  The  fact  that  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  reappearing  to  his  disciples 
only  in  Qalilee,  while  Luke  and  Fanl  testify  to  the  contrary,  may  help  as  to  decide  npon 
tbe  aynoptical  acconnta  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  lime  of  his  last  joarney  to  Jei-osalem, 
the  theatre  of  ivhicb,  also,  they  place  in  Galilee.  This  is  another  testimony  in  favour  of 
John's  account. 
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made  powerful  urgans  of  their  Divine  Master,  would  be  fulfilled.  Thej 
went  to  Jerusalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they  were 
walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after  Christ's  first  ap- 
pearance, they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he  repeated  the  promise  for 
the  last  time. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked  the 
Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdom  in  its  glory 
(Acts,  i.,  6).-  In  reply,  ho  declared,  as  he  had  always  done  during  his 
Jife  on  earth,  "  It  ia  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  wliick 
the  T'other  hath  put  in  his  own  power."  It  was  enough  (he  told  them) 
for  them  to  know  their  own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  how  they  were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  it,  viz.,  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost,  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise,  he  was 
removed  from  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   ASCENSION. 

%  306.  Connexion  of  the  Ascension  with  the  Resurrection. 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  close  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 
It  must  not  he  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  ascension  is 
vouched  for  only  hy  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  firm  grounds,  even  apart 
from  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Luke ;  nay,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  word  ahout  it  either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts, 
That  essential  feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from,  his  earthly  exist- 
enee  to  a  higher  through  natural  death,  but  in  a  supernatural  way  ;  i.  e., 
that  he  was  removed  froci  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions  of  earthly 
life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not  conformed  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  to  be  explained  by  them.  This 
fact  is  as  certain  as  his  resurrection ;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Either  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  deriied  ;  or  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ;  or 
such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  wo  have  just  defined,  must  be 
inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,"  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the 

*  We  deem  it  better  to  admowledge  a  prublera  uosuWed  than  to  give  attempts  at  eq- 
IntioB,  on  the  one  side  or  tlia  other,  which  will  not  satisfy  a  dear  thinker.  Certainly  wa 
over-eatiniate  oar  knowledge  of  the  Jaws  of  the  crealjon  not  a  little,  when  we  deem  onr- 
BelreB  antborized  to  deny  the  reaiity  of  a  phonomeDon,  simply  because  we  cannot  explain 
it  «ali5factorily.  There  are  mnre  (Itings  betmeen  heaven  and  earth  than  ovr  phthsopky 
Kay  dream  of. 
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BM.siciice  of  Chrisf  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  and  upon  the  nature 
jf  die  corporeal  organism  with  which  ho  rose  from  the  dead ;  still,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  fundamental  conception,  on  which  all  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrec  ■ 
tion  only  as  the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  hia  earthly  heing, 
whose  close  was  his  death,  to  a  higher  form  of  persona!  existence  su- 
perior to  death;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was  not  to  be, 
aa  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal,  earthly  o'rganism,  hut 
was  destined  for  an  imperishable  developement  When  Paul  declared 
(Rom.,  vi.,  9,  10)  that  Christ  nsen  from  the  dead  should  die  no  moie 
e  death  had  no  dominion  oiei  him  nhen  he  ojpcfed  tl  is  res 
1  (2  Cor  ^.111  4)  as  tbe  commencement  of  a  life  m  Divme 
power,  to  his  eailier  life  id  human  weakness  through  which  he  was 
made  subject  to  death  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that  was 
common  to  all  the  eyi^  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  The  mode  of 
Christ's  reappearance  had  made  tl  e  lame  impiession  upon  them  all 
And  the  resurrection  had  nc  cssarilj  to  be  considered  as  the  re&tora 
tion  from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of  his  peraonal  existence  (consisting 
of  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  des- 
tined for  an  unbroken  eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  founda 
tion  of  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death ;  in  order  to  be  the^aci  on  which  this  faith  {as  a 
historically-grounded  belief)  could  be  established.  The  restoration  of 
an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be  developed  according  to  ordi- 
nary laws,  and  to  terminate  in  death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
of  no  value, 

5  307,   The  Ascension  nccessart/Jbr  the  Cowjictwn  of  the  Apostles. 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  historical  link 
in  the  psychological  developement  of  the  Apostles  (which  cannot  be 
explained,  as  wc  have  sho\vn  uiilo=a  the  resurrection  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed), loses  its  true  significance  in  this  regaid  if  Christ  were  removed 
from  the  earth  in  any  other  than  a  "iupeniatural  way  How  could  hia 
resurrection  have  formed  for  the  di&i-iplcs  the  basis  for  belief  in  an 
eternal  life,  if  it  had  been  subiequentiy  followed  by  death t  Their 
faith,  raised  by  his  reappeaiance  would  have  sunk  with  his  dissolution. 
Their  belief  in  his  Messlahship  would  have  been  rudely  shocked;  he 
would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinary  man.  And  bow  could  the 
convictioa  of  his  exaltation,  which  we  find  every  where  outspoken  in 
their  writings  with  such  strength  and  confidence,  ever  have  arisen  ? 
Although,  therefore,  the  visible  fact  of  the  ascension. is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  his  going  up  to  his  heav 
enly  Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preached  of  his  elevation  to  Ooc, 
■presupposed  their  conviction  that  he  had  been  snpernatiirally  removed 
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from  tlie  earlh,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  idea  tLat  he  had  departeu 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  express 
mention  of  the  outward  and  visible  fact,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
-iioiight  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them  after 
his  lesurrection,  could  be  touched  again  by  death.  "When  he  took 
leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  moi-e,  they  never  thought  of  any 
thing  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematurally  removed  from  human 
view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  smd  now  that  "  it:  does  not  follow,  because  the  Apostles  con- 
ceived the  matter  so,  that  it  really  teas  so ;  and  that  we  must  distin- 
guish the  fun  dame  ntaiy«c(  from  their  subjective  conceptions,"  we  have 
the  reply  ready.  Their  subjective  conception  was  founded  in  a /act 
which  it  presupposed,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  Christ  showed  himself  to 
them  after  his  resurrection;  in  the  impression  which  ho  made  upon 
iheiii  by  his  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apart  from 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to  fornj  such 
a  subjective  conception  merely  by  mysteriously  appearing  and  vanish- 
iag,  by  keeping  silence  as  to  liis  abode  and  as  to  the  end  towards  which 
he  advanced,  he  must  have  planned  a  fraud,  to  form  the  basis  of  their 
religiotia  conviction  from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute such  a  fraud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth," 
so  certainly  must  we  take  for  granted  an  objective  fact  as  the  source  of 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

5  308.  Connexion  of  all  ilte  Supernatural  Facta  in  Christ's  Manijestatton. 
We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  was  be- 
fore made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  regard  to  neither  is 
prominence  given  to  the  special  and  actual  yaei  in  the  Apostolic  wri- 
tings ;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  presupposed  in  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  connexion  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its 
beginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facta  can  be  lost  with- 
out taking  away  its  si^ificance  as  a  whole.  OhrisUanity  rests  upon 
these  facts;  stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Di- 
vine life  been  generated  from  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has  that 
life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  changed  them  from  glchm  adscriptis  to  citizens  of  heaven, 
and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature, 
to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised  above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone,  there 
might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had 
been ;  hut  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 
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iinnl,  308;  longed  for  in  Israel  at  Chrisfa 
time,  33;  also  by  tha  heathen,  35  ;  tbe  ok. 
ject  of  Christian  longing,  306 ;  way  prepared 
for  by  Baptist,  *9,  acq.;  ila  two.fold  bearing, 

aliied  by  Christ  not  as  a  workily,  but  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  73.  71,  81,  seq.,  308,  409,  413, 
413  ;  realized  by  him,  also,  for  the  healben, 
235,258,302,330,370;  means  empkiyed  by 
Chriet  in  tbonding  it,  99  ;  based  on  his  self 
maidfestafem in fcorii,  99,  aeq.,  115;  iamir- 
acles,  127,  seq.  i  in  ivfferings,  S3,  84,  316, 
seq.,  40T ;  the  commg  of,  555 ;  its  law  of  de- 
volopeiDijnt,  106.  241 ;  its  growth  and  pK^ 
ress,  181, 190, 208, 314,  seq. ;  the  Sermon  on 
the  Moont  ilB  Magna  Ckaria.  223 ;  its  tri 
umphs,  273,  307,  368 ;  its  nalnrc  illnslrate.il 
331,370,371,414. 


Law,  observed  by  Chr 

St,  88,  339,  337, 

290 

335;  his"  destroying 

and  fnlfiUing  of,' 

230  (see  Morel)  \  law 

and  gospel.  88, 

eq. 

,azarus,  family  of,  33e 

^fiiu;,  r,f,  33eire 

EUI 

rection  of;  343. 

.egalism,  Jewish,  corn 

asted  with  Chiis 

liberty,  201,  333,  363. 

,eper  healed,  237;  ten 

lealed,  334. 

Light  of  the  World,  CI 

rist  tbe,  a93,  399, 

J40 

.ove,  the  qnickeniog  p 

Lncipio  of  Divine 

<fg 
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M. 
Marians,  S6. 

Mammon  of  unrigbteonaneB 
Msmage,  379. 
Martha,  336. 
Mary  Magdalene,  eil. 
Maiy,  aistor  of  Lazsms,  33E 


r  of  Jos 


Manoew,  nsaga  of,  in  quoting  from  OM  Teat! 
ment,  104 ;  his  calling,  313  ;  hia  Gospel  or 
ginally  in  Hebrew,  6 ;  principle  on  which  h 
aTTBtigea  hia  matter  (conneision  of  faot  and 
thonght),  103,  S02,  SOT,  224,  25B,  SIO,  314. 

Meekness,  S23. 

Merit,  no  place  in  iingdom  of  Ood,  350,  374. 

Measiah,  Old  TestttoieBt  idea  of,  34, 364,  seq. ; 
in  larael,  21,  22;  Simeon's,  34;  heathen 
longing  for,  25 ;  whether  only  revived  by 
John  Baptist,  «,  54, 160, 19S  ;  Nicodemua, 
H3;  Chriat  tlie  conscions  Meaaiah,  30,  41, 
BS  himself  sach  (from  begi 


am,  of  Ckrial,  actmg  in  the,  283 ;  prayer  ii 

the,  397,  401. 

athauael,  calling  of,  lfi4. 

azarerii,  return  to  finm  Egypt,  SB ;  Clirist'i 

first  preaching  at,  40, 18B, 
Neighboar,  love  of,  234. 
New  birth,  174. 
Nicodemus,  interview  with  Christ,  173 ;  in  San 


Lble,  idea  of,  107 ;  ose  of  by  Christ,  102, 104 

Parables,  of  the  libgdom  of  ffod,  85  i  order  of 

Nen  Testament,  10!) ;  not  wanting  mJc^n, 


(1,198,219,  230, 26<,  271,  2 


16,355,411 


Mil 


carnal  conceptions  of  Jews  and  disciph 
haled,  218,  seq.,  Sat,  MS,  aeq.,  272, 286, 595, 
32B,  331, 347, 437 ;  deaignalions  of,  94  j  Chriat 
recognized  as,  by  John,  55,  66, 160. 

pf  draught  of  fishes,  162;  water  chang- 
ed to  wine,  166 ;  stonn  EUbdne<l,19I;  Isaac 
of  blood,  195;  Jaitos's  daughtar,  198 ;  wid- 
ow's son,  196 ;  lame  man.  218 ;  lepsr,  237 ; 
demoniac,  339,  283 ;  paralytic,  250,  258;  in- 
feeding  of  five  thousand, 


afilr 


'Blliin! 


■sMessiahshlp,  13S,13e;i 


itand-point  disljnguiahed  fromfeg'flZ,2; 


MuUer,  Daniel,  136. 
Morder,  Chriatian  law  of,  933. 
Myateries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  16 
Mythical  tlieoiy  refuted,  13,  20,  2: 


ties,  20S;  prodigal  si 


steward,  273 

good  Shepherd,  301 

tower, 

311;  salt,  3i: 

;  precious  pearl,312; 

seed,  314  iE 

veaandLazam5,32li 

pounds, 

31S;  labonrc 

ra  m  vineyard,  349; 

ig-tree. 

357;  goods 

amaritan,  363  :  weddi 

ig-feaat. 

ts,372; 

ton  virgins, 

'aradise,  419. 

'aasover,huf 

ae  in  synoptical  Gosp 

s,  three 

in  John,  155 

first,168;  second,  2 

7  ;  last. 

Paul,  used  wr 

s  life,  6 

silence  as  to 

sumes  Chris 

a  deaoent  from  David 

19,364 

them,  273;  his  position  among  the  Apostles, 
119;  "wise  as  serpent,"  *c,  277;  his  due- 
Irino  of  the  person  of  Cluist,  97 ;  his  teaeli- 
inga  presnppoae  Chrjafa,  as  germs,  90,  S3, 

Peace,  Chrisfa  salutation  of,  398. 

Peter,  his  first  meeting  with  Cliriat,  ISD ;  hia 
call  6nd  character,  164,  257,  272,  2iO,  a:j5, 
387, 393,  409,  434 ;  bis  acknowledgments  of 
Chriat,  139,  M9, 276 ;  obtains  power  of  keys, 

Pharisees,  35, 157, 173,180,  203,  313,  91§,  2Ja, 
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PlaQ  of  Christ,  79 ;  not  altered.  82. 

Prayer,  forms  of.  207;  Lord's  Prayer, 
Pharisaical,  235;  in  Dame  of  Chris 
Christ  as  High-priest,  402 ;  for  his 


It- 
Rabbi,  title  nf,  as  Epplieil  to  Chris 
Raisins  of  the  dead,  151. 
Besaon,  pride  of,  SBl, 
Eeiga  with  Christ,  335. 
Relatives  of  Christ,  29,  244,  392, 
Eeaarrection,  inljmated  by  Chris 

381  i  of  Christ,  122. 
Revelation,  stages  of,  132  ;  Cliris) 

as,  392. 

Reward  in  heaven,  22B,  235 1  rei 
sion  for  rebnked.  350. 


Sabbath  "18  253,  seq, 

babbath  breakins.  Christ  accnsed  of,  218,  2 

Bacramenta      [See  Enclumst  and  Baptise 


Sadducees  15,  50,  361. 
Sabme  347 

Samaritan  good, .parable  of,  303. 
Sanmritan  womac,  conversation  with,  90, 
SamanCans  195;  reasons  for  their  esclii 
f  om  first  mission  of  Apostles,  258  ;  li 

Sanhedrim  movements  of  against  Christ, 

300,  343,  S59,  378,  409,  412. 
Satan,  personality  of,  74, 148,  240,  seq. ;  k 

dom  of.  306. 

,148,lfi3, 


0,288,3 


:,  321,  a 


Self  denial,  310. 

Sermon  qn  the  Monnl^  110,  233. 

"  Servants"  dutingaished  fiom  "Cieods," 


la  of 


)f  God,  title  of,  Bs  applied  lo  C 

n,  BS ;  blasphemy  against, 
.rahle  of,  188, 


Spuit,  Holy,  promisa  ot  397,  400.     [See  Holg 
Ghost.] 

Star  of  the  wiae  men,  25. 
;taosa,  4, 14, 173, 185,  S17,  231,  339,  242,  248, 
251, 28S,  322,  33fi,  341.  352, 355,  369, 380, 417, 
ifferings  of  Christ,  intimated  by  hunself.  177, 
184, 37fi. 

SynoplioBl  Gospels,  their  origin,  6 ;  difference 
.ween  them  and  John.  110, 155, 404, 

9yro-PhcEmcian  woman,  279. 


ingofthe.  K.8. 
Temptation,  2U9. 

tationofClimt,70;  its  import 

Theocracy  of  Old  Testament,  cor 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  81,  335,  3 
gnished  from  Christ's  by  parabi 
velopement  in  New  Testament, 
homas,  his  doahts,  140 ;  Christ's  ] 

Tranafigaration  of  Christ,  282. 

nsubstantintion,  2G7,  389. 

into  to  Cssar,  Christ's  decieioi 

imphal  entry.  354. 
Truth,  182!  power  of,  248;  relatl 
dom.  296 ;  spirit  o(  397,  401. 


IT..  V. 
Unpardonable  sin,  243. 

ty,  warning  against,  307. 
and  branches,  similitude  of,  390 


Way,  Christ  the,  395. 

Wealth,  right  nse  of,  273 :  dangers  of  334 

Weisse,  15, 19. 110.  378. 

Widow,  the  importunate,  318. 
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PASSAGES    OF    SCRIPTURE 

aUOTED    OR    ALLUDED    TO. 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Genesis, 

U.,a4 339 

iiii,a,ia 33 

)^.,33 381 

LEVITICUS. 

sii.,2 as 

Numbers. 

Tiii-,a5 397 

xi.,  B 19 

sviii as 

Beutekunout. 

vi.,l6  71 

viil,  3 71 

sviiL,a0.23 Ill 

1  StKUEL. 

isi 955 

Neeemiah. 
iii.,lB 299 

PsiLllS. 

vm.,3 357 

xxli 420 

sxii.,  IT 418 

1zxtiL,6 327,  3G3 

CI.,1 364,365 

cxviiL.aS,  26 356 

yi.,  9 104 

Iixv,  5 198 

ixsviii.,  10 S71 

3d.,3 30 

liiL 25,160 

lvi.,7 169 

lii.,  1 laa 

Jebehiah. 


.,6 68,213 

Joel- 

i.,1 431 

MlCJH. 

Zechibiah. 

;.,9 355,356 

i.,ia 381 

iiL 50 

u,l 199 

Wisdom  or  Solomos. 
1,37 1 3fi7 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

MiTtBEW. 

,1-17  18,19 

,  18-S5  13-20 

,1  20,31 

„  1-23  ..; 24,38 

i.,  1-12 45-53 

L.,7 50-^1 

i.,11 ." 162 

i.,  13-17 53-69 

■.,1-11  70-75 

'.,13,aeq.  162 

■.,18,19 163 

'.,31 164 

-.,25 157 

.-vii 323-237 

.,13 227 

,13-16 83,66 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTUilE. 


11,12,13  104 


Ca,'Jo'.'.'.'.'. 

ri.,  13-38.... 
i-,H 

aea 

....   89,139 

L,21    

;;:  Z 

- 

rii,]^l.... 
ii.,9 

... « 

ssa 
2sa 

ii.,  24-27  ... 
""■-1-5 

IJ 

..,  m 

315 

s.,  2-12    .... 

3-28 

"in"!!.;:.' 

..  333 
.  64,  97 

aeq. 
333 

s    28        83  86  87  94 

117 

m,335 

i„n-19  .... 

344 

.,.30,,«,.   .. 

S45 

Ki„12,  13    ... 

IBS 

Kii-,  15-40  ... 

1-363 

sU,  23,  ieq.  . 

261 

nil,  41,  seq.  . 

T.(var.).  317,318,367,  3« 


1-,1S.13  70-75 

i.,  16-20 162-164 

i.,  29-39  ISC 
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QUOTED  OR  ALLUDED  TO. 


•^■'    2S-30 

..  a394i4'3 

si.,  23 

85 

Sri'-Ts ^^; 

xii.,  13-34  

.360-383 

iv.n 

...   103,104 

.  173-362 

:r::: 

ir'iS 

S49 

sii„  35-37 

;~ 

lv„35;v.,43    . 

...■191-198 

V    1                                     ISl 

liv.,  10,11  

xiv.,  13-18 

'-3' 

...  186,187 

Ti.,  1 

vi„4 

tL,  5 

n,is5 

92,93 

Ti".,  32-95 

iiv.,aT 

xwUs' 

sir.,  59 

.  388,  seq, 
394 

.  407,  Geq. 

m,  aeq. 
410,  seq. 

ri '  7  13                      ss7-a(iO 

vi.,  » 

vi.,13  .... 
vi.,  17  — . 
vi.,  20-19  . 
viL,l-10.. 
viL,  2,  »eq. 

vi.,  14-16 

ri„  17-20  

260 

H9 

...  261-284 

118,333 

vii.,6 

vii..9 

vii,  11-17. 
Yii,  13-35  . 

iv.,30  

71 

.   428,  438 

vii.,  29,30. 
vii.,  36-50 . 

50 

Viii,  STiU,l. 

...  270-OTS 

ivi.,9 

Lube. 
i.,  1-4   

vm.,30 

372 

viii.,  4-15  . 
vUi.,  9-18  . 

viii.,  18  ... 

i.,  32-35 

'" 

""  15                                 SS4 

viii.,  22-56 
viii,,  38... 
viii.,  36-39 

19l'  198 

t  ^.  '.'.""':.  '"--.'V. 

::.....  38« 

a,  39 

...  28,29 

viii.,  40... 
viii.,  46-43 

iiUl-" 43^3 

X.,  13-36 

..  331,  seq. 

m.,15 

iii.,  n 

ffi.,  i9,ao 

179 

is.,  7-9  ... 
is.,  9 

iii.,  23-33 

li' 

ix.,  22.... 

Xi..l-ll   354-357 

iv.,  18-30 190,  seq. 

iv..l7,3og 83 

423 
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PASSAGES  Or    SCRIPTURE 


siii..21 

.  85,  86 

xsii:;  14-23'::::: 

.  Te^l 

te^sT:.;";""::::::::  a«. 

S83 

iz.,  4B-5a  . 

ix.,50..., 

.......  157.303 

Xiii,,  31-33 303,323 

sxir '  26  S7^ 

'""  ^* 

xi!L,  30 

"ii.,33,34 

liii.,  34,35-63,36 
liv.,  1-24 

253,  354 

J  ',.«■          ^"l;™ 

ISU.,  35-38...'.. 

.  393^94 

304 

^'^ 

....254 

^" 

;^||-'«-=3..... 

.  408-410 

siv.,  35-35 309-312 

sv.,1-10 214,215 

x^|"'6f "■■' 

.  410-418 

1;  29..':: :::::::::::  3«; 

xvi„l-13 

avi.,14 

374-377 
....  371 

...  157,336,359 

xviL,5,6'::::.'.,. 

ivii..,fi 23 

svii,  T-IO 

333.428 

236,359 
....  350 

a39=-a43 

sxiii.,  37-39 

sL,  3C«2  . 

136 

iLiu'.,15  

xvii.,  20-37 

xviL,8i 

ivii..  26-38 

324,  335 
....  335 

....     33 
....  313 

Tiiii..  54 

385 

sL,  24,  seq. 

115 

Jobs. 
i„4  

97,101,189,245 

318,319 

246,  seq. 

kviii.,  15-30 

331-335 

i--29 68,69.1130 

S::'Lv ;:; 

xviii„28 

iviiL,  31-34 

....  350 

i.,31 

ri.«-... 

348,367 

346,  347 

i.,42 

!6-'  "7] 

xii„3  .... 

185,248 

i.,  43-46  

i-.50,5l..: 

idi.,  10  ... 

ai3 

xil-,  28-43 

six.,  39 

■-■  ,•; 

313 

^. ' 

KS    1-8                              359 

ss.,3-6 

3S.,  0-13 

....  371 

ii,13 

ii.,  13-25 

ii.,lB 

ii.,19 00,1 

iiL,l-15 

m-.2 

u!„  49-53  . 
liL,  M-Ii9 
rii„58,59 
liii.,  1-5  .. 
siiL,  3-4  .. 

::::::::-:ri 

.  16&-173 

XI..  37-40 3 

,361,362 

7.170,423 

--■:»-^^ 9 

.364,365 

40 

S:;"S; 

,.   314 

xsi.,  5,  Geq„  ad  fin 

iii„]5 
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vi.,  18-51  .. 

vi.,  53 

vi.,  53-58  - 


QUOTED  OR,  ALLUDED  TO. 


it,  35,33.. 
ii.,  40-53  ,. 


viii.,  as 

riii.,  30-38.. 


.,n,18 423 


iik,  31-36.. 
iii,  33-S5.. 
iii.,  3e-3B.. 
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MS  PASSAGES 

xi„30  ,428 

XX.,  sii 422-136 

Acts. 

i.,  IS  331,383 

i.,ai,seq 117 

ii,38 12S 

vi.,14  90,171 

vii.,5S 95 

™i.,  14 185 

x.,37 5«,58 

liii.,a5 53,58,58 

xvi.,lE,aeq. 193 

xvii..  28  15 

xviii.,B5,2e  58 

xui.,l-S 58 

six.,  13 288 

XX.,  35 93,334 

i.,  3  19 

1,4  16 

li,l 314 

U..  12,eeq. 373 

£l.,3l 92 


OF  SCRIPTURE  QUOTED,  ETC. 
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PASSAGES   FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS 

aUOTED    Oa   ALLUDED   TO. 


■on.,  iil,  571,  p.  709 

Jaliaa  Africanui. 
Frag"-  (»'^-  G.  SyiiceU..  ei.  Niebol 

610) 

Ammianm  MarceU. 
Hiat.,  :uv.,  B 

Honolog;.,  xi.,  1 

DeipnoBophisL,  ii.,  17,  18 

Cod.  Cantabrig. 
F™sn..(Lull.,-vi.,i) 

Citagigah- 

^Tract.  Talmud]  ;L- 

ChrDxic.  Pasck.  Alex. 

;Ei  Xiebuhr)  i.,  13 

Ckrysoslemtts, 

Horn,  in  Matt.,  XXX,,  i > 

Clemens  Alexandr. 

Stnuo-iiii.,  p-449 

Strom.,  It.,  II  

Homil.  Clemen. 
Horn.,  ii,  33 

Elo)')'.  Kin'  Elp. 
(Vid.  Fairiciut  1 
Fragra.  (Ignat,,  ep.  ad  Epiies,,  $  19) 

Fragm ". 

Prosm. 

iPragni 

»>Bgm.(Hieron.,Tii.,l,336) 

FrBgrn.  (Hierun.  de  Vir.  m., ii.)  .... 
EusebiitB. 

HiBt.EocL,i.,!a 

IIist.E<:cl.,i.,13 

Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.,  39  

Hiat  Bccl,,  iv.,  23 

Hist  Eccl.,  v.,  20 

Hilt  K:lJ.v.,24 


Chronic.  Olyrop.,  202,  4 431 

Onomast  Fragm.  (Hier.,  iiL,ltJ3) 17a 

last.  Frasm.  (Hier.,  iii.,  I,  181) 21T 

Evang.  Nazar, 

Pragm.  (Hier.  adT.  Pelag.,  iii.) 66 

~       n.  (Hier.,iv.,  l,15fi) 68 

Evang.  JVitoA 

Cap.  ii.  (Thilo.,  i.,  520) IIS 

Falriciui. 
Cod.  Apociypb.  Nov.  Testament,  (i ,  330 ; 

"""    524) 373 

Gemara. 

md]   433 

De  Pascli.,  i.,  13 385 

Irenieas, 

Cont.  Hffir.,  ii.,S9 S17 

Jaaibua. 

C.  Apion,  i„S 38 

C.  Apion,  i,,  31 231 

Arcliool.,  iii.,  11, }  3 33T 

Archffiol,,  viii.,  2,  4 133 

Arebteol.,  X.,  e,  1 133 

ArchEoL,  siii.,  s.,  6 36 

*ffiol,  xiv.,  TV.,  13 931 

ArchoMl.,  sv.,  viii.,  4 27 

ArcliEol.,  iTii.,6,  5 96 

Arcliieol.,  iviL,  13,  3  99 

ArohiBoi.,  xviii.,  1,  4 51 

^liEol.,  xviii.,  1,  5 39 

Arebteol.,  xviii.,  2, 1  -"61 

Archffiol.,  SI.,  9  1 412 

De  Bell.  Jad.,  ii ,  8,  6 38 

ell.  Jnd.,  vi.,  9,  3 354 

De  Bell.  lad,,  vii.,  6,  3  147 

De  Vita,9 31,48 

Da  Vita,  75 4E3 
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PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS. 


Jmiia  Martyr. 

"^\ 

Pirhl  Aboik. 

Plinms. 
Hi6t.Nat,ixviiL.7 

PlatHTchas. 

Dial,  c  Tryph.,  f.  335 

«' 

14 

.JtfocroiiKj, 
Saturaal.,  iL  4 

PolyUm. 

OrigeMS. 
C.  Ce1auDi,i.,3a 

Ruinart. 

Simplicins. 

Tom.  xU).,  in  Joami.,  23 

183 

Comm.  on  EpioC 

Sophocles. 

3S3 

FrasM.  (Eoa.,  iiL,  39) 

Fragm.  (CrHm.,  Caten.,  p.lS)  .... 

K?(iuvf.  (lot.  Oper.  Cypr.  da  reba 

Tacii... 

Da  Mlgrat.  Abraam 

LegBt.  adCajnni.23,31 

De  Special.  Les..  1 

Testam.  xu.  Patr. 

De  Vie.  Moa.,  iil,  5 

431 

Adv.  Marc- iil,  19 
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